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To all the men and women 
who have made up Sir George Williams College 


and Sir George Williams University 


Foreword 


Sir George Williams was a young university with a relatively short 
history, 1926-1974, although its roots in the YMCA movement go back to 
the early years of the YMCA in Montreal. The story of the founding of 
Sir George Williams College and the Sir George Williams Schools, of 
their development and growth, is told in Henry F. Hall's admirable book, 
"The Georgian Spirit". 

The years from 1952 to 1973 were critical years in the story of 
Sir George Williams College and its metamorphosis into Sir George Wil- 
liams University. In those years, the original nature of the College 
changed, for better or worse, into a new and substantially different 
character though certain traditional attitudes, in which the College 
was steeped, remained. 

Those were years in which many decisions that reshaped the insti~ 
tution were made; some of them small, seemingly, some large, but each 
in some way having an effect that over the twenty years under review 
slowly pushed Sir George Williams into new directions. Most often there 
was little drama in these decisions. Almost all of them seemed to be the 
inevitable next step in the evolution of the University following logic-~ 
ally from its growth and from the decisions which had preceded them. 

In the early 1950's, the College had a choice: either to limit its size 
and preserve its intimate character as a college of liberal general ed~ 
ucation, or to let itself be swamped by the increasingly large numbers 
of applicants who sought admission to its classes. Feeling responsible 
for the unmet educational needs of the community at the level of higher 
education, the College chose to meet the challenge and to grow. This 

was the critical decision: this more than aimost anything else that fol- 
lowed determined the changes that took place; almost all the other deci- 
sions that were made followed from this. 

The formative years of Sir George Williams are well told in "The 
Georgian Spirit" but it was thought that a more detailed account of the 
changes that took place in the two decades that preceded the merger that 
created the new Concordia University should be written. Hence this book, 
as a supplement to "The Georgian Spirit". It may make more tedious read- 
ing, but it is hoped that the compilation of the material herein may be 
valuable and serve as a source for the archives of the University. 

Almost every available source has been consulted, and they are 
duly recorded in the notes. Especially valuable have been the detailed 
minutes of the University Council as recorded by its indefatipable sec- 
retary, R. A. Fraser. I have also been encouraged and supported by 
Stirling Dorrance, Development Officer of the University. Malcolm Stecne 
has provided many of the fine photographs that illustrate this beok. I 
am particularly indebted to the Rector, Dr. John W. O'Brien, and to the 
Vice Rector, Academic, Jack Bordan, for giving me the opportunity to re- 
live these years and for presenting me with a new challenge. 
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I have consulted and interviewed a large number of my colleagues, 
and have received much help and information from them for which I am 
truly grateful. I have much pleasure in expressing this gratitude to 
the following in particular: Kenneth D. Adams, Z. Amit, Muriel Arm- 
strong, Fred Bedford, Andrew Berczi, Mark Braham, Victor Byers, Lan L, 
Campbell, June S. Chaikelson, Wade Chambers, Michel Despland, James G. 
Dick, Louisa M, Fair, Magnus Flynn, Wynne Francis, Stanley G. French, 
Fraser F. Fulton, Harold Goldsman, Jack Hopkins, Fred Hubbard, A. D,. 
Insleay, Serge Losique, L. Elizabeth MacLean, Samuel Madras, Gerald M, 
Mahoney, Nancy Marrelli, Graham Martin, James R. McBride, Joel McCor- 
mick, Cameron Nish, William O'Mahoney, Donald L. Peets, J. P. Petolas, 
Alfred Pinsky, John Freedman, Robert C. Rae, Matthew Ram, William M,. 
Reay, Walter Raudorf, Joan Richardson, George Rudé, Samuel Schecter, 
Michael Sheldon, Leah Sherman, Norman E. Smith, Jane Stewart, J. Alex- 
ander Sproule, Abraham Tarasofsky, Roger Verschingel, Edna Vowles, Aud- 
rey Williams, James H. Whitelaw, and Joseph P. aweig. 


-Douglass Burns Clarke 
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In the Beginning 
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Chapter LI 


The Original Medel 


The atmosphere at Sir George Williams College, in its early days, 
was unforgettable for those who lived it at that time. Part of this was 
due, of course, to the happy fact that there were only small numbers of 
students and faculty; everybody knew everybody else, and the office doors 
of faculty and the administration were open at all times, not only for 
students with problems, but for students, or anyone else for that matter, 
who felt inclined to drop in for a chat. Administrators made up for this 
“open-door" policy by working far into the night to catch up on their 
purely administrative duties. 

This sense of friendliness and familiarity was also a result of 
the fact that everyone felt he was part of a common adventure in build- 
ing up a new college with a distinctive and unique philosophy of educa- 
tion. There were those, of course, who wanted only to get the course 
credits that would enable them to transfer speedily to a more recog- 
nized institution, but they were few, and the majority appreciated the 
intimacy of their education in a college where each was known personal- 
ly by name to the Principal and his staff, and their individual growth 
was a matter of primary importance to the faculty. 

The original objectives of Sir George Williams College as spelled 
out and reaffirmed many times in its first twenty years were quite spe-= 
cific, and if not unique, at least unusual in Canadian institutions of 
higher education. The measure of change in the growth of the institution 
in the last twenty years, and the importance of the decisions made then, 
particularly in the sixties, can only be understood by a firm grasp of 
the original philosophy which was the criterion for everything we tried 
to do for many years. It was not until the middle sixties that this phi- 
losophy was dropped from the annual announcement as no longer descrip- 
tive of the functions and activities of what had become Sir George Wil- 
liams University. 

To understand the genesis of this philosophy, it is necessary 
to remember that the College grew out of the educational work of the 
Montreal Young Men's Christian Association which began in 1873. The 
story of the founding of the College out of the YMCA Schools is well 
told in "The Georgian Spirit" by our late Principal-Fmeritus, Dr. Henry 
F, Hall. Two parts of the YMCA tradition played a formative part in the 
framing of the College's philosophy: first, it was formed "for young men 
in the trades"--hence, the stress on the provision of evening education 
for employed men and women; second, from the YMCA's stress on the body, 
mind, and spirit in the development of young men grew the educational 
philosophy that through formal education people might grow in all dimen- 
sions to fulfill their potentialities. This last objective was rein- 
forced by a conversion of those setting up the new College to the objec- 
tives of progressive education which flourished in the eastern United 
States in the 1920's; the curriculum of the College, for twenty years, 


was framed by the concepts of veneral education. 

The aims of the College were spelled out in the annual announce- 
ment. (1) "The fundamental educational philosophy of Sir George Wil- 
liams College is that its major concern shall be the development of per- 
sons. It is recognized that this is not accomplished by mere rote learn- 
ing. While the subject matter of the curriculum is divided into ‘courses! 
for the sake of convenience in administration, the primary aim of the 
College is that students shall grow in character and personality as 
well as in those techniques which may be required in full and satisfac- 
tory living. The units which go to make up such growth may be convenient- 
ly classified as attitudes, abilities and skills. It is the develop- 
ment of these that the College endeavours to foster in its students. 

"This principle is not in the least opposed to good scholarship. 
On the contrary, scholarship can be sound only when it is vital, when 
it is a living process. For example, attitudes, or ways of feeling to- 
ward individuals, institutions and other elements of one's environment, 
are as much a part of a person's growth as is the attainment of bits of 
information, important though these may be. 

“Because of varying interests, aptitudes and vocational aims, a 
modern educational institution must provide a wide range of educational 
experiences for its students. In the Faculty of Arts, Science and Com- 
merce these experiences, traditionally called the ‘curriculum’, are di- 
vided into three broad areas of life, viz: (a) the nature of the world 
in which we live (the Natural Sciences), (€b) the nature of man and of 
the society of which he is a part (the Social Sciences) and (c) the 
cultural heritage of thought, language and the arts which, though it 
reaches back to the dawn of history, is being continuously remade in 
our day (the Humanities). Believing that educated people should come 
into intimate contact with all these areas of life, it is provided that 
the academic experience of every student should include work in each of 
these major fields. One attempt to accomplish this is the provision of 
three exploratory ‘pandemic' courses. The emphasis placed upon the study 
of contemporary English literature and of modern writing in the fields 
of science, social science and the arts is another indication of this 
point of view. ; 

“The members of the staff of Sir George Williams College are whol- 
ly devoted to the teaching and guidance of students. Contacts between 
faculty members and students are by no means confined to the classroom 
and, while students are encouraged to do independent and constructive 
work, staff members are always available for consultation." 

This statement was not the usual pious prayer found in so many 
announcements, it provided the working basis for the College. It was its 
Bible. At Faculty Council meetings and at annual Faculty Conferences, it 
was appealed to, both for and against recommendations that came forward 
in those meetings. Le usually provided the deciding argument. 

Throughout his career as Principal of Sir George Williams College 
(1936-56), Dr. Kenneth E. Norris continued to champion the cause of gen- 
eral education as the means of educating a whole person, not only for the 
purposes of making a living, but to enable him or her to live a rounded 
and fruitful life, interested in all the ramifications of life around 
him or her, participating in it and contributing to it. For him there was 
no such thing as academic failure. If a student failed an examination, 
let him try again as often as he wanted to, or try something else if it 
served his interest better. As long as the student was growing and getting 


something of personal value from his education, well, then, it was the 
student's business and net the business of the College to determine if 
he should continue to attend its classes, or not. 

In his Annual Report to the Board of Governors in 1938, (2) he 
clarified the objectives of the College and expressed them in more de- 
finitive terms. He said, "We believe that Sir George Williams College 
gives expression to the tenets of 'progressive' education: 

(a) Because it encourages the idea of education as 2 life-long 
process, a quest which does not stop at some mythical 'school-leaving' 
age. It is one of the pioneer adult educational institutions in the 
Dominion. 

(b) Because it is attempting, in its instruction, to establish 
the person rather than the subject matter as the centre of reference, 
and to evaluate the outcome of the educational process in terms of 
what happens to the student, the growth of attitudes, interests, ap~ 
preciations and ability to think, as well as the attainment of skills 
and knowledge. 

(c) Because it is working for a closer integration in the educa- 
tional process and against the artificial compartmentalization of sub- 
ject~matter and divorce from the real life of the student which so often 
characterizes the school and the college. 

(d) Because student Buidance by trained counsellors has been since 
1926 one of the primary functions of the College. 

(e) Because it is trying to liberalize the curriculum of second- 
ary and higher education in terms of a philosophy of culture which 
refuses to assign to any traditional subject-matter disciplines and 
mystical values which modern experiment indicates they do not possess, 
but which seeks in all subjects of study the possibilities of extend- 
ing the consciousness and broadening the range of real meanings and sig- 
nificances of the individual student. 

(£) Because it is trying to encourage aesthetic expression and ap- 
preciation on the part of the students, and to provide resources for the 
enjoyment of life. 

(g) Because it is attempting to adapt its programmes of study to 
the ‘individual differences' of its students. 

(h) Because it holds as its ideal of teaching the capacity to 
stimulate students to participate wholeheartedly in educative experience, 
rather than the ability to enforce memorization and rote learning...." 

Speaking to the Annual Faculty Conference at Shawbridge in 1944, 
he again defended the concept of general education. "We have believed 
in emphasizing the unity of experience,--unity between school, life, 
community and job, unity between cultural and vocational training, uni- 
ty between subject and subject, and in providing the guidance by which 
these unities might be realized:...." 

He went on to speak of other characteristics of the College which 
were to have an essential effect on the future growth of Sir George Wil- 
liams, and led to many of the changes that took place in later years. 
"We have believed in being flexible so that we might move reasonably 
quickly into the job of meeting a new need," and, again, "We have be~ 
lieved in an emphasis on a different type of education to justify ap- 
parent duplication, an emphasis on the provision of education of new 
kinds, or at new levels, or for new groups wherever needed.” (3) 
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At the same meeting, Henry F. Hall, who had shared with Dr. Norris 
in the leadership of the new College, reinforced these ideas. “He pointed 
ont that a major problem Facing 'progressive' institutions lies in their 
having to do different things from other institutions with different and 
more conservative philosophies and yet remain within the framework al- 
ready established by these older institutions. He expressed his belief 
that growth and knowledge are not necessarily correlated and that scho- 
lastic attainment may be quite beside the point so far as our major ob- 
jectives are concerned. The important thing, he said, is not what stan- 
dards we impose on our courses, but the kind of people our students be- 
come.... 

"The Dean pointed out that the question has been asked as to whe- 
ther we should plan to be a ‘People's College’, or a training ground for 
the 'intellectual elite’. To him it did not seem to be a question of 
choice of either. The solution appears to be in trying to do beth in 
terms of meeting individual needs." (4) 

As late as 1945, Dr. Norris was still writing in defense of the 
particular nature and objectives of Sir George Williams. (5) He reaf- 
firmed the relation between the College and the Young Men's Christian 
Association. "The philosophy which has produced Sir George Williams Col- 
lege can be found in embryo in the very first annual report of the Young 
Men's Christian Association in London, England, one hundred years ago, 
in which it was stated that the objectives of the new organization were 
"the spiritual and mental development of young men in the drapery trades’. 
From the very first, education was an integral part of the programme and 
method of the Young Men's Christian Association--not merely education, 
be it noted, but education for ‘Young men in the trades'"., Thus the es-— 
tablishment of the college was "a reinforcement of the validity of 
formal education as a medium for the achievement of YMCA objectives". He 
stated that "the needs of people be the first consideration in determi- 
ning course offering; that vocational competency is one of these needs, 
and therefore an acceptable and laudable educational aim; that generali- 
zation in programme offers the greatest hope for the achievement of the 
spiritual, aesthetic and social values of education and the promotion of 
unified personal growth." Then, he went on to include a statement that 
was to be so strongly effective in the University's decision to expand 
so greatly in numbers in the fifties and sixties. "From the point of 


view of society, each unmet educational need, each individual not given 
education commensurate with his ability, represents a social wastage 


and a challenge to action on the part of the College." (Author's ital- 


ics). (6) 

Dr. Norris also fought vigorously against all suggestions that the 
College should grow into a university. For him a college had a special 
and much needed part to play in higher education. "...there was...a 
very clear-cut distinction between the functions of a university and those 
of a college. A university it was agreed, besides training men for some 
of the higher profesnions, was concerned primarily with the task of pro- 
ducing a small elite of scholars and research workers, discovering new 
knowledge, and conducting scientific inquiry.A college, on the other 
hand, was concerned with growth in people at the post-high school level, 
and should provide for a much larger number of people than those who 
would eventually become the select group of the graduate schools. It 
should concentrate upon ‘teaching people to live significantly’, rather 


than upon scholarship per se." (7) 

Finally, he went on to describe an ideal of teaching according to 
the philosophy of general education, an ideal, alas, seldom realized, 
even in the early days, except in a few courses; teachers, after all, 
in spite of the attractiveness of a philosophy centered on the educa- 
tion of persons, usually have specialized training and specialized in- 
terests. He wrote "...the full implications of general education are 
not met by a mere accumulation of 21 courses about a compulsory core. 
Generalization does not take place by accumulation but by integration. . 
The contents of each course should be examined from this point of view 
-..to see that each develops within itself to the full of its own pos- 
sible contributions to general education--its relationship to other sub- 
jects, its place in the fabric of civilization, its role in the life of 
man, apart from its own intrinsic contribution to intellectual growth. 
The writer feels that we have concentrated on the last of these and 
neglected the others. He can see no reason why in the study of Physics, 
for instance, the historical development of this science and its re- 
lation to man's living and to the growth of his ideas through the ages, 
cannot be developed sufficiently to merge this subject irrevocably for 
the student in the main stream of human culture. Far from representing 
time lost From the study of Physics, such a praxis would enliven the 
subject and improve learning of the more prosaic details because it 
would give them human as well as scientific significance. Conversely, 
the writer can see no reason how the study of literature for examp’e, 
can be adequately carried on without constant reference to the con .em- 
porary state of scientific knowledge and the social conditions of the 
time. Such a process of cross-reference, as it were, in every course in 
the College would produce a type of integration, of generalization, which 
has never yet been really tried systematically in any educational insti- 
tution, but which would be real general education...I might go further 
and suggest that in the possibility -f£ such integration lies the real 
hope for higher education in the fu ure. In these days of lengthening 
professional training, narrower and narrower Specialization, we can no 
longer depend upon a preliminary Arts course alone to provide the general 
cultural and spiritual values expected of higher education. We can no 
longer get results from an academic division of labour into "cultural" 
and "practical" subjects. A real integration of the sort described 
above seems to be the only sensible solution.” (8) 

This, then, was what Sir George Williams College was all about, 
more or less, from the beginning for the first twenty years; at least it 
was what it was trying to be, a liberal and liberalizing instrument 
for the self-development of people as people through the medium of form- 
al education. 

Tt was never fully realized, of course. The curriculum required 
everybody, no matter which degree they were working for, to take a vary- 
ing number of courses in each of the Natural Science, Humanities, and 
Social Science Divisions, and there was a stress for each degree upon 
English Composition and English Literature. Thus each student was ex~ 
posed, at least, to a number of courses in each major Field of broad 
human knowledge, but the choice was left to him in the belief that real 
integration took part in the minds of the students and not on paper in 
a devised curriculum. Thus the real pattern was one of enforced diver- 
sification rather than of necessary integration; Dr. Norris's hopes for 
an integrative approach in the presentation of each subject matter was 
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never to come to pass in nine-tenths of the courses. Students, too, had 

a wide variety of motives in selecting their courses. Some, basically 
interested in one discipline, rather grudgingly took the required 

courses in other fields, never interested in them and constantly seeking 
Faculty Council approval to make substitutions. Some, wanting only a 
piece of parchment by the easiest means, took advantage of the wide 

range of choices to pick all the easiest courses, and got a random se- 
lection of unrelated subjects, never integrated on paper or in their own 
minds. Some took fire with the idea of a general education and wove their 
own personal curricula from the strands offered by the College. 

On the other hand, some things were fully realized. Until regis- 
tration resulted in overcrowding and giant classes, the ideal of acces~ 
sibility and individual concern for each student was very much a reali- 
ty. The doors of the administrative officers were open day and night to 
all comers. This was particularly true in the case of Henry F. Hall, to 
whom, as Dean of the College, and as a friend, hordes of students turned 
every day. So occupied was Dean Hall in this respect that, for years, he 
was forced to work all Saturday and Sunday, mostly alone in the office, 
to catch up with his correspondence and with his other work. What was 
true of the administrative staff was also true of the teaching faculty. 
With small classes, there was always time to explore problems and other 
matters raised by the students, 

Most successful of all was the development of the Evening Divi- 
sion. The major concern for the provision of courses in this Division, 
always completely parallel with the program in the Day Division, was 
never abandoned or modified. Here, the original nature of the YMCA and 
its objectives was completely realized in providing education "for young 
men in the...trades". It was because of these evening programs, more 
than for any other reason, that Sir George Williams College became proud- 
ly known as the “college of the second chance". 

Another characteristic of the College which has heen kept alive 
has been its response to the needs of persons and of the community in 
deciding its course offerings. Though the main needs have proved to he 
for traditional courses in higher education, the College has been quick 
to respond, when funds and space were available, to other needs, and 
frequently very experimental programs or courses were offered. This con- 
tinues today, with the offering of programs in Computer Science, Educa- 
tional Technology, Women's Studies, and others. 

One of the first responses to an apparent need of individuals was 
introduced at the very beginning of the College's history. Recognizing 
the statistical fact that at least half of the students who repister for 
a college or university program do not proceed beyond the second year, 
for a number of reasons, the College prepared a "sub-curriculum" to 
allow students to have an integrated program within these two years, and 
to recognize its validity by offering an Associate's Diploma, for the 
work in these two years, to students leaving at that time. The College 
continued to offer this program and this diploma for many years. Ulti- 
mately, however, students showed a marked lack of interest in this pro- 
gram, and the diploma ceased to be offered. OF course, with the advent 
of the CEGEPs, the whole possibility of this program vanished. 

The concept of general education began to be modified as time went 
on, particularly as it was realized that many students needed something 
more specialized, and an opportunity to get into greater depth in cer- 
tain disciplines. By 1945, because of student and faculty pressure, the 
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latter a response to the understanding of students' needs, the recog- 
nition of a degree of specialization, within the framework of a general- 
ist curriculum, was introduced in the form of "majors". The matter was 
reported to the Faculty Council by the Social Sciences "group" follow- 
ing the study of a report previously submitted by the English instruc- 
tors of the College. The minutes report that "The Council approves the 
plan cf "majors" in specific subjects in the College...the definition of 
a "major" should be ‘an approved sequence of at least six courses in one 
subject matter field which may include certain approved courses in other 
closely related fields.’ (9) Thus, the recognition of specialization, 
to a degree, was cautiously approved, and the first step taken in a 
direction away from compulsory general education, 

As the faculty necessarily grew with increases in registration, 
Many new teachers were added who did not understand or did not agree 
with a philosophy of general education. Many of these sought for recog- 
nition or security in changing the College in ways to make it more like 
other older and recognized institutions of higher education. They wanted 
a "university" rather than a "college", with emphasis on scholarship and 
research rather than upon the rounded growth of students as living indi- 
viduals. Thus by 1953, it was noticeable that at the Annual Faculty Con- 
ference, presentations on the philosophy of the College by Professors 
W. R. Fraser and Arthur Lermer, and by the student Counsellor, Dr. D. D. 
Smith, showed very definite divergences of interpretation and acceptance. 
(10) The stated philosophy of the College was beginning to be a matter 
of theory rather than practice, although the curriculum still required 
all students to--at least-~sample courses in all major areas, Even the 
efficacy of this enforced generalization was breaking down. It must be 
remembered that the belief was that with a liberal choice of subjects, 
each student would, within the general framework, devise, through his 
individual choices, a personal curriculum to meet his particular needs 
and interests and lead to a personal integration of education. As it 
turned out, mass registrations resulted in many courses being filled 
early, and students in the later stages of registration had Frequently 
to fill up their annual programs with "available" courses which gave 
them the needed "credit" but which had no relation to their needs or 
interests. For alli these reasons, the old curriculum of general educa- 
tion was proving to be a "cafeteria" of widely ranging subjects, rather 
than an effective instrument for the education of persons in the sense 
originally envisaged. 

Tn 1937, with the graduating of the first students from the Day 
Division, Dr. Norris predicted that the first thing that members of the 
alumni would do would be to press for stricter standards. This turned 
out to be true. Graduates seeking a higher recognition of their degrees 
wanted to make i¢ tougher for those who followed them. This remained an 
attitude of graduates for some time. As early as 1946, the alumni were 
challenging the College for its lack of departmental structure, thus 
incidentally challenging the whole concept of general education, and 
also challenging the College's emphasis on getting good teachers for 
its faculty rather than prominent scholars who would give the College, 
and at the same time the recipients of its degrees, a status they were 
hungry for all through its history. 

It is interesting to read, both as an illustration of these con- 
cerns, and of the defense made by the founders of the College, the 
comments by H. F. Hall and K. E. Norris, on the Recommendations of the 


Public Relations Committee of the Association of Alumni, in 1946. It 

is notable that these recommendations were concerned with the relative— 
ly large number of "partial students", making up fifty per cent of the 
evening enrollment ("partial students' were non-matriculated students 
taking individual courses for special purposes); the lack of departments, 
indicating a concern for a more structured specialization; and the lack 
of eminent scholars. 

Dr. Hall's and Dr. Norris's comments on these recommendations were 
very pertinent to the growth of the College at that time, and to their 
desire to preserve its original function. “This problem, as the brief 
points out, is sometimes complicated by the presence of a large number 
of partial students in classes along with undergraduates. The former are 
frequently more interested in the practical aspects of a given course, 
in relation to their regular occupations. The undergraduates are more 
apt to look for underlying theory and principles. The conflict is some- 
times serious and has occasionally resulted in the permanent division of 
the class into two sections. It may be that this will have to be done 
more frequently. 

"However, even in courses in which this is not done, the College 
attempts to admit no one to a course for which his previous training 
and experience are not adequate. Actually many of these partials become 
outstanding students." (Thus one of the major problems arising from being 
a college "of the second chance" became apparent.) 

"The critical elements of the report seem to consist primarily of 
two factors, namely, that there is ‘lack of sufficient departmental or- 
ganization', and secondly, that there should be ‘a greater number of out- 
standing men (or women) appointed to the Faculty’, 

"Experience in leading universities gives one the impression that, 
to put it frankly, the eminent members of the staff are often only orna- 
ments as far as the undergraduates are concerned. Outstanding names are 
often valuable to the fame and reputation of a university but they have 
little effect on the actual teaching and counselling processes, particu- 
larly of those who are taking general courses in the undergraduate divi- 
sion of the institution." (11) 

It should be remarked here that faculty over the years joined with 
the alumni in their desire to attract outstanding scholars to the staff. 
Part of this was a genuine desire to be able to join in dialogue with 
these eminent men and women, but it cannot be contradicted that alumni 
and faculty were hungry for status, and many of the changes which took 
place were as a result of this hunger for academic "respectability". 

Little by little, the original premises of the College were being 
perpetually challenged. But the concern for students as individuals was 
carefully preserved. The major part of the meetings of Faculty Council 
was taken up with a consideration of student requests. Even though Coun- 
cil could find time in 1938 to agree that tea should be served at coun- 
cil meetings (a short~lived decision one may observe in passing), from 
1936 until 1943, when the sheer weight of these requests necessitated 
the setting up of a special committee of Council to deal with them, the 
main business of the Faculty Council was a concern for the progress and 
the problems of the individual students. A motion was presented in the 
early years, "Be it resolved that the Faculty Council considers it not 
alien to its function to give a proper regard at all times, to the pri- 
vileges, rights, dignity, and hapsiness of the student as an individual; 
that it considers the established rules of the College as a helpful in- 
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dication of the wisest policy to follow with regard to the normal stu- 
dent as a universal, but that it considers no rule an adequate safeguard 
of the wisest policy to follow with regard to the student-as an indivi- 
dual until its application to his specific case has been thoroughly re- 
viewed; that this statement summarizes its traditional policy in the past 
and clarifies that which it will continue to follow in the future." 
Faculty Council received this motion, but did not vote upon it 
because it felt that this policy was so obviously a part of its regular 
proceedings that no motion on this matter was necessary. (12) 
This then was the original shape of the College as structured by 
the philosophy of its three first officers, Owen Stredder, Kenneth E. 
Norris, and Henry F. Hall. It was originally to offer evening courses 
as a second chance to those who were employed and unable to obtain high- 
er education in day-time studies, with a parallel day division; it was 
to follow the paths of general education then being experimented with 
anew in the United States, particularly in the east, and to try to edu- 
cate persons as well as scholars, seeing nothing incompatible in trying 
to do both; it was to concern itself with individuals both within and 
without the classroom. Time was to show how many of these objectives 
would prove to be compatible with the development of the institution and 
its growth. 
These early years also, very soon, revealed concerns that were to 
preoccupy its attention in greater or less degree in the years to come. 
"The Principal reported attending, by invitation, on March 8th, 
(1939), a meeting of the executive of the Students! Undergraduate So- 
ciety, to receive from that body suggestions regarding improvement of 
the curricula and college activities. The suggestions were that the 
Faculty Council consider: 
(1) Shortening the Academic year in the day division of the Faculty of 
Arts, Science, and Commerce so students might compete for summer jobs 
on the same basis as students of other colleges and universities; 
(2) Student representation on a council or committee of the Faculty for 
joint discussion of College activities, both curricular and extra-curri- 
cular. (A matter not to be resolved until the 1960's with the advent of 
the University Council on Student Life and student representation on the 
University Council and on the Faculty Councils.); 
(3) A programme or course on Sex Education (often discussed but never 
brought into being); 
(4) A seminar for fourth year students for the purpose of integrating 
this student regarding his philosophy of life (concern for this dissi- 
pated with the shifting emphasis away from general education); 
(5) Some arrangement by which instructors would be available for con- 
sultation by students, either in the spring or before the opening of the 
fall term, regarding courses to be given the following academic year 
(never practically solved or feasible until the coming of pre-regis-— 
tration processes in the 1970's); 
(6) Formation, by the students, of an honour society (successfully ac- 
complished by the formation of the Garnet Key Society in the 1950's); 
(7) Arrangement of the day-division time-table, particularly regard- 
ing first year courses, to allow time for extra-curricular activities 
(this was a perennial problem which was never solved and ultimately 
abandoned); 
(8) Consultation with graduating students regarding their evaluation 
of the courses they are completing and suggestions they might have for 
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improvements of the College (tentatively realised from the mid 1960's 
on with voluntary use by instructors of course and teacher rating forms) .''(13) 

These suggestions were discussed very fully by the Faculty Council 
during the course of two successive meetings, but no action was taken 
to the great disappointment of the students at the time, who had evident- 
ly given these matters great consideration. Suggestions such as these 
were, however, unusual in a college setting of the 1930's, and were in 
part evidence of the expectation of students to participate with faculty 
on a wider basis, a natural consequence of their otherwise close relations. 

Another problem rose to the surface early. In 1937, some nine per 
cent of the evening division enrollment consisted of French-speaking stu- 
dents. A discussion of their special needs took place at this time, too. 
(14) The matter was brought up again in 1940 by Dr. Paul Villard, and a 
committee was struck. Its recommendations on a revision of the curricu- 
la for French-speaking students was approved by the Faculty Council. (15) 
This revision seemed to satisfy the needs of these students for a long 
time, until 1963, when further experiments were initiated to try to help 
these students adapt themselves to university courses given mainly in 
the English language. 

So far we have been discussing the College and the students, which 
of course was and is the centre of concern. The matter of the relations 
between the administration and the faculty at that time should also be 
considered, for they, too, were to be the source of many future problems 
and changes. 

At first, because of the non-bureaucratic nature of the administra- 
tion, because of the close personal relations among what was a small body 
of men and women, because of a common allegiance to the philosophy of 
the University, there were no problems at all. There persists a tendency 
of those few who are left from the staff of those early years to look 
back upon it as "the good old days". It was possible, of course, because 
of the small numbers which made such personal relations possible. There 
was no need for faculty agitation for a part to play in the decision ma- 
king processes. All decisions were made on a person to person basis, and 
any views or objections could be freely voiced in person with the Princi- 
pal, the Dean, and the Registrar. 

However, as the size of the faculty continually increased, this per- 
son to person relationship began to break down. More and more decisions 
were dealt with, in increasing formality, by the Faculty Council, which 
consisted at that time only of all the full professors of the College, 
the senior administrative officers, and one or two others given yearly 
appointments by the Board of Governors to represent academic disciplines 
in which there were no full professorial appointments. As a result of 
this, junior members of faculty began to feel estranged, and were at times 
bewildered by decisions that were taken without adequate communication 
with them. It was for this reason, more than any other, that in later 
years the whole structure of academic government within what had then 
become the University had to undergo radical changes. 

The nostalgia for the "good old days" was born principally from 
the memory of the close and friendly relations that existed in those 
days between all members of the College--administration, faculty, and 
students. But "the good old days" were not good in all respects. Work- 
ing conditions were in some way very unhappy, though it must be said 
that there were few complaints at the time. 
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Course loads were heavy, and working hours were long. Most full- 
time instructors in the 1930's and early 1940's carried a course load 
of six or seven courses, as compared with a normal load of three or four 
courses today. This involved, for some, as much as twenty-eight hours 
a week of actual contact with students in the classroom. There was little 
time to do more than to prepare lectures from week to week; little oppor- 
tunity to study more intensively in one's field, and, of course, prac 
tically no time at all for research or the preparation of scholarly pa- 
pers. While the original instructors seemed, almost enthusiastically, 
prepared to endure these conditions, more and more of the new members 
of faculty expressed a strong desire for something that they felt would 
be more reasonable and allow them time for pure scholarly activities in 
addition to their teaching commitments. Indeed, they felt they could not 
teach adequately when they were personally divorced from active scholar- 
ship. From this dilemma, the whole matter of the role of the faculty 
member at Sir George Williams University had to be restudied, and rede- 
fined. 

Born in the depression years, the College was able with its limi- 
ted finances to offer only minimal salaries to its teachers and admini- 
strators. In 1944, the salary scale was still low. At that time, a 
full-time instructor with a Bachelor's degree was paid $1500 a year; one 
with a Master's degree was paid $1700 a year; while one with a Ph.D. was 
paid $1900 a year. There was also the provision that $100 per year would 
be added for each year of teaching. Thus, a Ph.D. with five years’ 
teaching experience could expect to be paid $2400 a year, exactly the 
same as an instructor with an M.A. with seven years' experience on the 
College staff. (16) These salary scales were correlated with the sala- 
ries paid to high school teachers and principals at that time. It is to 
be keenly noted that these salary scales reflected the College's empha- 
sis on teaching rather than upon the acquisition of higher degrees or 
qualifications by members of the faculty. This would be the hardest fact 
to accept by members of the faculty in 1973, but in truth, many members 
of faculty, with no higher than a Bachelor's degree, because of their 
intense interest in their field, because of their enthusiasm, and because 
of innate qualities for teaching, did an excellent job of education. 

Dr. Norris was aware that the salaries were low, but was help- 
less to do much about it at a time when a $10,000 annual deficit was a 
Matter of major concern with regard to the continuation of the College 
for the ensuing year. On the other hand, he strongly defended the scales, 
on the basis that the job of teaching offered many non-pecuniary rewards 
to faculty members that they could not expect to receive from non-academic 
careers. While these salary scales were gradually improved, it was not 
until Dr. Henry F. Hall became Principal, in 1956, that faculty salaries 
were put upon a completely new basis. Even so, the matter of annual sala- 
ry policies and the matter of pensions and other fringe benefits, have 
had to be negotiated again and again. The seeds of the problem were in 
these early years. 

Thus, in these two first decades of the College, the original 
hopes and objectives were spelt out. Some of them would continue to 
shape the University in the next two decades, some of them would alter 
with changing times and pressures. In these two decades, as well, many 
of the perennial problems of the University first appeared. The follow- 
ing chapters will tell of the decisions that were made in those years, 
and the changes that came about as a result of these decisions. 
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Chapter IL 


The Years 1952-1962 


The story of the decade 1952-62 is one, essentially, of growth in 
numbers of students and consequently also of faculty, and the story of 
the search for space to carry on the job that had to be done. Earlier, 
Dr. K. E. Norris had written "from the point of view of society, each 
unmet educational need, each individual not given education commensu- 
rate with his ability, represents a social wastage and a challenge to 
action on the part of the College". This admonition struck home to the 
consciences of the Board of Governors and, in fact, to all members of 
the College who had any responsibility for forming and carrying out its 
policies, For over fifteen years, from the influx of student veterans 
at the end of World War II, in 1946 until the early 1960's, the College, 
and then the University, struggled, with limited resources, to meet a 
constantly growing demand for places in its classrooms. 

Confined, at first, to two floors of the Central YMCA building on 
Drummond Street, it tried to cope with things at first by running double 
shifts of classes. When this proved inadequate to meet the demand, the 
College searched for other solutions. A suggestion, in 1946, that the 
College limit itself to a registration of 500 students in the Day Divi- 
sion and 1000 students in the Evening Division, was immediately repudi- 
ated. The College felt it must respond, in some way, to the obvious 
needs of the community for accessibility to higher education. 

The pressure was not only upon Sir George Williams College, of 
course. It was continent-wide, and all colleges and universities in Ca- 
nada and the United States were feeling the same pressure. The reasons 
were many. Demographic changes resulted in more and more people moving 
from the country and the small towns to the city and needing retraining, 
in many instances, for new occupations. There was an upward social drift, 
and the road, for many, to what they felt was a superior station in life 
seemed to lie in a greater measure of education. The "baby boom" of the 
war years resulted in crowded schools and a greater number of high school 
graduates demanding access to the next stage of their education; however, 
it was evident that there were not only greater numbers, but a larger 
proportion of high school graduates than hitherto seeking to continue 
their education. 

The whole matter was complicated and made more difficult by the 
Strange new attitude of business and industry. Of course management was 
becoming more sophisticated and used new tools that called for a higher 
level of education in the manager seeking to use them. But, on the whole, 
there seemed to be a universal and naive belief that something, undefined, 
in a university or college education was a sine qua non for a managerial 
position, and personnel departments wrote the specification into their 
job descriptions. 

The unreality that sometimes crept into the situation is revealed 
in the example of the Vice-President of an American firm who came into 
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the Registrar's office accompanied hy the Assistant General Manager of 
their Canadian subsidiary. He said, in effect, 'We have to appoint a new 
General Manager for Canada. There is no-one in the firm who is as quali- 
fied or as able as this gentleman. But we have a personnel policy that 
the General Manager must have a Bachelor's degree. How quickly do you 
think you can give it to him?" 

For all these reasons, registration continued to increase. In 1946, 
500 day students were still a target to be reached, but by 1952, regi- 
stration had reached the level of 667 day students and 2883 evening stu- 
dents. 

To meet the space needs, the College had overflowed into numerous 
annexes in the area and outside its premises in the YMCA building. Chief 
among these annexes was the old Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue on 
Stanley Street, opposite to the YMCA, which had been reconstructed in- 
ternally to meet our needs. Space for large lectures was found in Colley 
Hall of the Salvation Army Citadel up Drummond Street from the College. 
Space for the Art School and the Biology Laboratories was found in two 
floors above shops directly across the street. Other space was less ade- 
quate in two converted houses. Some lectures were conducted as far away 
as Mansfield Street in the hall of the Engineering Institute of Canada, 
and others were held in the private offices of some of the instructors. 

Crowded though it was, spirits were still high. Corridors '52, the 
annual year book, caught the essence in its leading paragraph, ‘Here are 
no solemn spires, no broad and coldly-smiling acres, no colonnaded solid 
marble mammoths. Here is a living, pulsing organism. Through its heart 
courses its eager, learning lifeblood--its striving, searching throng 
endlessly flowing through its vascular system--along its narrow, gar- 
rulous, milling, clamourous corridors." (1) 

The biggest problem that confronted the College, then, was the 
matter of finding sufficient space to house this "searching throng". In 
March, 1952, the Principal reported to the Board of Governors that the 
Montreal YMCA would conduct a capital campaign during the year. This an- 
nouncement, made--in the press--by Mr. John B. Frosst, President of the 
Association, stated that the greater part of the objective of the cam- 
paign would be required to provide additional accommodation for Sir George 
Williams College, but that there would be included a number of small ca- 
pital projects in various sections of metropolitan Montreal. 

Property was purchased adjacent to the Central YMCA buildings on 
Drummond and Stanley Streets, and plans were quickly drawn up for what 
was to be the first building specifically designed for the educational 
activities of Sir George Williams College. It was with some trepidation 
that these plans, that seemed ambitious at the time, were finally ap- 
proved. At one stage, the Metropolitan Board of the YMCA thought that the 
proposed building would prove to be larger than necessary and suggested 
eliminating the south wing of the building. The Registrar convinced them 
that the building would be filled within the first ten years, and the full 
plans were restored. The Registrar's predictions were ironically conser- 
vative. As it turned out, the building was filled to capacity in two years 
after opening, the College was back in annexes again, and ten years later 
the huge Hall Building was opened. 

The new building, later to be designated "the Norris Building", 
was opened with full ceremony at a special convocation on March 15, 1956, 
although classes had been held th re since January 2 of the same year. 
The ceremony was very successful, attended by Mayor Drapeau and other 
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civic dignitaries, and by the principals, or their representatives, of 
most of the other colleges and universities of Canada. The only flaw in 
the proceedings occurred when some fifteen of these distinguished visi- 
tors got trapped in the new elevator between floors for over half an hour. 
Even so, the very victims were still in good spirits when released, and 
the whole evening had an unbroken festive nature. It was, of course, a 
particularly happy occasion for members of the University, but it was 
enhanced by the behaviour of the guests who seemed to share the happi- 
ness of the Georgians. 

One thought about this convocation had occurred to the Faculty 
Council as early as 1953. It seemed to them that this convocation would 
be a propitious occasion on which to offer our first honorary degrees. 
The secretary was instructed to gather information about practices with 
respect to honorary degrees at other Canadian colleges and universities, 
and later that year, after he had reported on his findings, the Faculty 
Council "expressed itself as being interested in a study of the possi- 
bilities of offering honorary degrees."' (3) The matter was referred to 
the Board of Governors, and by them, in turn, to their Executive Commit- 
tee for further study, and the whole question was dropped for over ten 
years. (4) 

In spite of the lack of space, the students in these years crea- 
tively launched several ambitious programs. One of the more successful 
of these, the launching of what turned out to be an annual event for 
some years to come, was the American Student Exchange which was held 
for the first time commencing on March 3, 1954, and ran for the next 
five days. We were visited by 32 students from four colleges in upper 
New York State. Apart from the entertainment offered as part of the hos- 
pitality, the program included discussions on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project, on comparisons of Canadian and American political constitutions 
and on the relations between the two countries, and a talk on Canadian 
art. The five days ended with a maple sugar party at Oka, on the Lake of 
the Two Mountains. The whole event created a feeling of excitement with- 
in the College, even among those who did not participate directly. It 
received wide coverage in the newspapers and on the radio. "When three 
of the visiting students had their belongings stolen from their car, 
Montrealers, in response to a broadcast over CJAD, quickly made up the 
loss." (5) 

Early in 1954, Dr. Kenneth E. Norris became seriously ill and was 
forced to take a leave of absence which lasted well over a year. He was 
greatly missed at this critical time when so many decisions had to be 
made about the contents and design of the new building. The staff carried 
on as well as they could, and the decisions were made for better or worse. 
To cover the unfortunate situation, Henry F. Hall, then Dean of the Col- 
lege, was appointed Vice-Principal and Dean, thus giving him an official 
relationship with the associated schools: the Evening Elementary School, 
the Evening High School, the Art School, and the Business School, as well 
as the College. (6) In this role he assumed heavy new responsibilities, 
and with the aid of his staff carried the College through this difficult 
period. Dr. Norris returned in the later months of 1955, but his illness 
was acute and he found it necessary to retire from the College on June 30, 
1956. 

Dr. Norris was one of the founding members of the College. Its phi- 
losophy bore the stamp of his liberal mind, and he was, over the years, 
the chief defender of the rationale on which the College had been founded. 
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He had joined the administrative staff, originally, as Registrar and Bur- 
sar, but with the resignation of Dr. Owen Stredder, the first principal, 
in 1936, Dr. Norris became Principal of the College and held that post 
for the next twenty years. It was certainly true that with a hard working 
staff, no-one worked harder than Dr. Norris. He literally wore himself 
out in the service of the College. During his regime the focus of the 
institution was clear and certain. His insistence on the educational 
process having reality only insofar as it led to the full and rounded 
growth of individuals permeated the whole College and the minds of the 
staff. He was a great man and he was sorely missed when he retired. (7) 

To succeed him, the College was fortunate to have available the 
logical man for the position as Principal. Henry F. Hall was the third 
of the founding members of the College. Another of the great men in its 
history, he too was imbued with liberal ideas of education, a dedication 
to people, and a humbleness that asked only for the opportunity to serve. 
For the next six years, under his principalship, the College was to con-~ 
tinue to develop along the old lines although the pressures moving it a- 
way from general education were now becoming quite apparent. 

In the following September, further necessary appointments were 
made: Robert C. Rae joined the staff as Dean of the College, Professor 
D. L. Peets became Assistant Dean, and D. B. Clarke was appointed Vice- 
Principal and Registrar. (8) In these offices they gave strong support 
to Dr. Hall during his tenure of office. Dean Rae continued the concern 
for students and their needs that had become almost traditional for the 
Dean's office under Henry F. Hall; Peets, seeing things from the faculty 
point of view, concentrated on meeting the needs of the faculty, parti- 
cularly the needs of the large body of part~time faculty members. 

In 1956, too, Claude W. Thompson, Assistant Dean, Professor of 
English, and Senior Professor of the Humanities Division, retired after 
twenty-four years’ service to the College. One of the first members of 
the full-time staff of the College, Professor Thompson was one of the 
few who were able to make the general educational approach become alive 
in his English classes and in his pandemic course Humanities 101. His 
witty, informal lectures were popular for a very great number of stu- 
dents through the years, and he was well remembered by the alumni. As 
one of the first members of the Faculty Council, he continued to contri- 
bute, of his wisdom and concern for students, to the development of the 
curriculum and the policies of the College. For years, too, he worked in- 
defatigably as Chairman of the Library Committee to build up the resour- 
ces of the College in that area. One of his biggest triumphs was the ac- 
quisition of a collection of Canadiana, which supported the course which 
he inaugurated in Canadian Literature, one of the first in Canada. He 
also compiled and published a bibliography for this collection which 
became an important tool for research in this field. 

In the meantime, registration continued to increase. The pressures, 
even with a new building, were immense, and the problem of dealing with 
the "searching throng" became more and more difficult to solve. In 1955, 
Edward F. Sheffield, a former registrar of the College, and now in charge 
of educational statistics at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, startled 
an annual conference of the National Conference of Canadian Colleges and 
Universities with the prediction that these already overcrowded institu- 
tions would be required to double their enrollment within the following 
ten years. (In fact, the doubling of university enrollment in Canada 
became a nightmare reality within eight years. As it turned out, the 
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day registration at Sir George Williams increased by nearly four times 
the 1955-56 numbers in those eight years.) Dr. Hall announced to a meet- 
ing of the Faculty Council in the fall of 1957 that the Board of Govern- 
ors "had approved the creation of a joint Board-Staff Committee to study 
the growth of the College and the direction in which it is growing. As 

a result of this study, it was hoped that the immediate and short term 
needs of the College could be integrated into a long range developmental 
programme." (9) 

The biggest new development in the academic history of the College, 
since its original creation, occurred in 1957 when, after long studies, 
it was decided to offer courses in Engineering commencing in the fall 
of that year. This new development, which proved to be such a success 
under the inspiring leadership of Professor Jack Bordan, took firm roots 
in the College from its beginning. The full story of the Engineering pro- 
gram and its growth will be told in Chapter X. Sufficient to say here 
that its inauguration, modest though it was at the time, required, over 
the years, a different level of planning for space and equipment than 
the College had been used to. (10) 

The whole College community was saddened when the news came that Dr. 
K. E. Norris had died on October 23, 1957. The minutes of the next meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors reflect the sense of loss by the members 
of the College, staff, Board, and students alike. "...Kenneth Everette 
Norris was appointed Registrar of the College in 1929 and Principal in 
1936. During the period of his Principalship steady and sound develop- 
ment of the College and its associated schools took place. His fundamen- 
tal loyalty, combined with ability, energy, and infectious enthusiasm, 
gave him qualities of leadership which his associates, lay and profes- 
sional, deeply appreciated. Dr. Norris made a contribution to this Col- 
lege, and through it, to the youth of our city and country which cannot 
be estimated and should not be forgotten. The personal sense of loss 
which his colleagues experience is only equalled by our pride in and 
gratitude for his life of service and leadership." 

A new problem faced the Canadian universities in 1957. Following 
an abortive uprising in Budapest, hundreds of Hungarian "freedom fighters" 
came to Canada; among them there were almost seven hundred young univer- 
sity students. All of these students had been promised accommodation in 
Canadian universities when they reached Vienna, but the universities had 
neither been consulted or warned beforehand; the whole problem was now 
dumped in their laps. Too, almost none of these students spoke a word of 
English, and it was felt advisable for them to have a few months' train- 
ing in basic English before entering university studies. The Canadian As- 
sociation for Aid to Eastern European Refugees, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Robert Hill of Montreal, was the first organization to come to 
the rescue. They called attention to the plight of these refugees, and 
when they revealed that the students were housed in immigration headquar- 
ters along with non-students, a situation which made study impossible, 
Dr. Cyril James, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, 
responded promptly and generously. Property owned by McGill University 
on McTavish Street was turned over to the Hungarian students as a resi- 
dence for the year; named "Petofi House" after one of Hungary's great 
poets, it solved the immediate problem. 

As a member of the Board of Directors of the Canadian Association 
for Aid to Eastern European Refugees, the College's Registrar headed a 
committee which found instructors and textbooks in order to give classes 
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in basic English to these students, and he also shortly succeeded Dr. 
Tommy Matthews, Registrar of McGill University, to conduct the long ne~ 
gotiations to find places for each of these students in Canadian univer- 
sities. Fortunately, nearly all of these students came prepared with of- 
ficial transcripts of their studies in Hungary. Mrs. Fred Smith, of the 
McGill staff, undertook the immense job of translating all of these docu- 
ments, and with these in hand, the Registrar was able, before the end of 
the term, to place each of these students in a Canadian university for 
the coming year. He was also successful in persuading all the Canadian 
universities to give these students preferential treatment with regard 
to failure regulations for the first year and to take their small know- 
ledge of English into account. (11) 

The College, like most of the other colleges and universities in 
Canada, also responded generously by providing bursaries, amounting to 
a total remission of fees in either the day or evening division, to these 
students for the first year of their studies. In fact, a considerable 
number of these students came to Sir George Williams, many of them ta- 
king advantage of evening studies to become self-supporting and continue 
their studies at the same time. (12) 

Until 1958, apart from medals awarded annually at the spring con- 
vocation, the College had no means of recognizing academic excellence. 
The first step to recognize the superior work of a fair body of stu- 
dents was taken in October 1958 when the Dean's List was inaneurated. (13) 
At the same time, a major change in the curriculum was made. ine ovigi- 
nal curriculum gave students a maximum choice of courses, but this li- 
berality made it too possible for a student to select twenty-one courses 
at the introductory level and to avoid more advanced courses that required 
a greater depth and a more mature conceptual approach. The curriculum for 
each degree was now divided into two parts: the introductory courses, now 
called the "A level" courses, were numbered in the 200's; while the more 
advanced courses, now called the "B level" courses, were numbered in the 
400's. Starting with the fall term in 1958-59, all students were required 
to take a minimum of seven "B level courses" to qualify for a degree. (14) 

The most important and far reaching decision was made by the Board 
of Governors in April 1958. Dr. Norris had fought against changing the 
name of the College to Sir George Williams University, pointing out 
quite eloquently that a college serves a different educational function 
than a university, being primarily concerned with the growth and devel- 
opment of people rather than with research and the extension of know- 
ledge. Now changing conditions made it seem more expedient to change the 
name. Dr. Hall notified Faculty Council that "the Joint Planning Commit- 
tee of the Board of Governors and College staff had been discussing the 
name of the College and the possibility of the name being changed to 
"Sir George Williams University’. Apparently there is some evidence avail- 
able that our graduates are being discriminated against when making appli- 
cations to professional schools and graduate faculties because we call 
ourselves a 'college'...He informed the Council that the Board of Gover- 
ners has resolved to ask the Corporation to institute any legal action 
necessary to enable the change in the name to Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity to be made." (15) Legal opinion quickly made it apparent thak no 
change in the name could be made without an amendment to the charter, 

(16) and an appeal for such an amendment was made to the Quebec legisla- 
ture. Finally, on December 18, 1959, Bill No. 201, an amendment to the 
act of incorporation, 12 George VI (Quebec) Chapter 91, changing the name 
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of the institution to Sir George Williams University, had been passed 
by the Legislature and received royal assent. (17) 

No change in the function of the College had been anticipated with 
the change in the name, but it was soon apparent that most of the facul- 
ty now had a different image of Sir George Williams and expectations were 
created that were to have a profound effect on the decisions that were 
made in the next decade. 

The College having been informed in June 1959 that the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of the Province of Quebec would now be willing. 
to approve an application for recognition of the College's degree, a 
letter was addressed to the Registrar of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons requesting this recognition. This approval of our degree by the 
College became effective the following year, and the last barrier to pro- 
fessional recognition of Sir George Williams was at last removed. (18) 

In the meantime, the rapid and overwhelming growth in registration 
was the matter of greatest continuous concern. There was no doubt that 
crowded halls, overlarge classes, and a strain on all facilities, par- 
ticularly the library, was creating in the students a sense of anonymity, 
alienation, and apathy. A small but significant action taken by the Fac- 
ulty Council in 1959 illustrates the attenuation of relations between 
Students and faculty that was growing in spite of all efforts to bridge 
the gap and preserve the old spirit that once had so typified the College, 
Faculty Council, which from the beginning had concerned itself with in- 
dividual student requests, was now so inundated by these that it had re- 
luctantly, at last, to turn over the larger part of these requests to a 
special sub-committee formed for the purpose. (19) 

The Board of Governors became increasingly involved in planning for 
additional space. On February 19, 1959, a report from the Planning Com- 
mittee was presented to the Board. "This recommended physical extension 
of the plant to provide: (a) suitable facilities for an adequate library, 
(b) expansion and facilities and personnel to deal more adequately with 
increased enrollment, and (c) increasing classroom space and number of 
faculty to increase enrollment." The report emphasized that these items 
are considered in order of priority and that the library should have pri- 
Mary claim. It recommended specifically the addition of a sixth floor of 
the College building for this purpose. (20) 

The following year, the Planning Committee was forced to recommend 
that the offerings of the Evening Business School should be gradually 
curtailed to provide more space for College classes. (21) Up to this 
point the associated schools had received equal attention to the College. 
Now it was clear that the collegiate educational program was to have pri- 
ority in the future planning of the institution. 

By 1962, it was obvious that no half-way measures would continue 
to meet the needs of Sir George Williams University. The Planning Commit- 
tee made clear and sweeping recommendations to the Board, It proposed the 
erection of a twelve-story building downtown within walking distance of 
the existing building, to house 5000 students in the Day Division by 1970- 
71 (a target that was passed in 1967-68), 

They also recommended, at the same time, that expansion plans 
should provide for the offering of a full program in Engineering to be 
in effect in the fall of 1965. At the same meeting, the Chairman of the 
Board revealed that a site for the building had been acquired on the 
north side of Burnside Street between Mackay and Bishop Streets. (22) 
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The Board of Governors took a new step in 1960. Now that Sir 
George Williams had become a university, it was felt that it should be 
formally headed by a Chancellor, with the Principal holding the rank, 
as was traditional in most universities, of Vice-Chancellor. The motion 
was carried unanimously, and the Board went on to recommend “Whereas 
his service to and interest in this institution has been outstanding and 
whereas his fitness for the office is obvious, we respectfully recommend 
that B. W. Roberts, 0.B.E., D.C.L., be appointed first Chancellor of the 
University in addition to his duties as Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors." (23) This was a popular recommendation, and B. W. Roberts was 
appointed by the Corporation as first Chancellor of Sir George Williams 
University on March 21, 1960. 

The year ended sadly with the death of Mr. Anson W. Young at the 
age of ninety-three years. He was principal of the Montreal YMCA Schools 
which in 1926 became Sir George Williams College. For many years he was 
Director of the Business School out of which the College, and eventually 
the University, developed. Many people have contributed to the work and 
development of this institution, but among these Mr. Young was a pio- 
neer. (24) 

In 1960, the Day Students' Association inaugurated a Conference on 
International Affairs, which was to be an outstandingly successful annual 
event for several years. The second conference, held in 1961, was parti- 
cularly noteworthy: taking the theme of "Africa in Transition" it at- 
tracted over 300 participants from Canada and the United States. 

Starting on November 5, 1961, the University launched a series of 
seven weeks of television documentaries dealing with all aspects of life 
at the University. In the meanwhile, the Faculty Council established a 
committee to develop policy and plan the offering of one or more courses 
for credit on television to begin in the Fall of 1962. (25) The first of 
these courses, a course in English Literature given by Professor S. S$, 
Lamb, was approved and arranged for before the end of the year. (26) 

At the time, the University was very enthusiastic about the possibili- 
ties of using television for educational purposes; plans were made, not 
only to offer courses over the local CBC channels, but to approach the 
Board of Broadcast Governors to persuade them to allocate the remaining 
local channel (channel 4) to establish an educational TV station which 
would be operated by representatives of the local universities, the 
school commissions, etc. (27) 

At this time, the Association of Alumni proposed to establish an 
annual series of lectures by prominent scholars and distinguished men 
and women. These lectures, to be named the "Kenneth E. Norris Memorial 
Lectures" in honour of the man who as Principal of Sir George Williams 
College for twenty years had guided its development, were to become an 
important part of the life of the University for some years to come. The 
first of these lectures was given on November 9, 1961, by the Right Hon- 
ourable Louis St. Laurent, former Prime Minister of Canada, who spoke on 
the role of French Canada in Confederation. 

Although there had been no formal discussion of offering "honours 
programs" or graduate work, the Faculty Council, at this time, obviously 
foresaw future trends when it recommended to the Planning Committee of 
the Board of Governors that immediate attention should he given to the 
necessity of establishing suitable and adequate facilities for honours 
and graduate work in the current planning for the expansion of the plant 
and equipment of the University. (28) 
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The plight of the partial students in the Evening Division became 
a matter for serious concern now. A "partial student'' was one who had no 
intention of following a curriculum leading to a degree but who registered 
for individual courses to meet specific needs and interests. Because of the 
heavy pressure on enrollment in the Day Division, partial students had 
for some years then been restricted to the Evening Division. Now it ap- 
peared that they were being squeezed out of evening classes as well. 

Since the University felt that priority ought to be given to undergrad- 
uate students taking the full curriculum, registration was so arranged 
that the undergraduates had first choice of courses; the partial students, 
registering last, were left with a dwindling selection of courses as the 
enrollment of undergraduates in the evening classes increased. The matter 
was further complicated by a large number of young students who had failed 
to gain admission as undergraduates in the Day Division. These students 
tried, then, to get into the University by the back door. They registered 
as partial students, took a number of courses to get sufficient credits, 
and then applied for transfer to undergraduate status. This not only 
complicated enrollment predictions and control, but left even less space 
for the genuine partial student. While the matter received a considera~ 
ble amount of attention, no solution to the problem was found at the 

time. (29) 

The last year of the decade, 1962, began sadly with the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Henry F. Hall as Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. Dr. Hall had joined the staff of Sir George Williams College 
at its inception. In turn as Student Counselor, Dean of the College, and 
as Principal, he had served it long and well. As one of the founders of 
the institution and as one of its senior administrators, his wisdom and 
his love of people had helped to shape its philosophy and its practices. 
He endeared himself to thousands of men and women, and his decision to 
retire from office was felt personally by all the members of the Univer- 
sity. The blow was slightly lessened when it was learned that he planned 
to continue in the faculty and teach for a few more years. (30) 

Dr. Hall's resignation was effective as of July 1, 1962, and he 
was succeeded then by Dr. Robert C. Rae who had been Dean of the College 
since 1956. D. B. Clarke, a member of the staff since 1932, and Registrar 
since 1943, became Vice-Principal and Chairman of the Faculty Council, 
taking over the responsibilities of the Dean of the College, but since 
it seemed possible that Faculty Deans would be appointed in the future, 
no appointment as Dean of the University was made at the time. Profes- 
sor D. L. Peets, a member of the teaching staff for some years, and 
lately Assistant Dean of the University, became Registrar. (31) 

A major event of the year was the Alumni Reunion celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the awarding of the first degrees by the Col- 
lege in 1936-37. A number of events were scheduled for the days between 
April 6th and April 8th at the University and at the Queen Elizabeth Ho- 
tel. Alumni came from all over Canada and the United States. The major 
event was a banquet at which the Honourable Jean Lesage, Prime Minister 
of Quebec, was the speaker. This Reunion remains in memory as the biggest 
and most successful affair held by the Association of Alumni over the years. 

Throughout, the effects of growth were being felt. Apart from the 
obvious overcrowding and the numbers of applicants that had to be refused 
admission each year, the strain on ordinary facilities upon which the staff 
had to depend in order to carry en their work became almost impossible. 
Such a simple thing as secretarial support to the faculty became burdened 
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to the point where members of faculty found it impossible to carry on 
much of their work. In 1962, the faculty secretarial pool under the ma- 
nagement of Assistant Professor R. A. Fraser, consisted of seven steno- 
graphers and typists to look after the secretarial needs of eighty-five 
teachers. In the meantime, to teach the growing student body the facul- 
ty had to be rapidly increased. There was a danger in this, fully real- 
ized at the time. At a meeting of the Administrative Council, on Novem- 
ber 21, 1962, it was noted "there is a danger in too rapid a growth, 

the University might lose some of its identity; too many new faculty 
members would be hired without having a chance to become familiar with 
the philosophy of Sir George." (32) With an increase in the size of fac- 
ulty from around eighty-five in 1962 to over three hundred and fifty by 
1973, this proved to be a prophetic statement. Many of the changes in the 
nature of the institution in the next decade were due to the simple fact 
that the majority of the faculty at that time were unfamiliar with our 
original objectives and had very different expectations of what the Uni- 
versity should do and become. 

The decade ended as it began with a concern for finding ways to 
meet the growing demand for places in university classes and the plan- 
ning of a new building. Certainly, the problem of meeting the needs of 
such a large student body overshadowed every other concern within the 
University. And there seemed, in 1962, to be no end in sight but contin- 
uous growth from year to year. A study made toward the end of the year 
by Professors Peets and Clarke, showed that even with a controlled regi- 
stration and limitations on the increase of admissions, a predicted in- 
crease could be expected by 1965-66 that would almost reach the target 
of 4900 full-time day students that the new building was expected to 
house in 1966-67. They predicted an increase from the actual figures of 
2418 full-time students in 1962-63, to 3866 full-time students in 1965- 
66. As it turned out, the prediction was very accurate; registration in 
the Day Division in 1965-66 actually was 3832 students. (33) To keep mat- 
ters, for the next four or five years, within the bounds of practicality, 
strict control over the numbers to be admitted had to be exercised. This 
meant, in effect, that more students than ever before would have to be 
refused admission. It was decided that in order to explain to the public 
the slight increases in Freshman enrollment in its true light, the fol- 
lowing statements should be made: " (i) Prior to the opening of the new 
building, S.G.W.U. will try to accommodate as many students as possible 
in its present plant. (So that when the new building is opened it will 
be adequately occupied.) (ii) Definite limits must be set. (iii) There 
will be a sizeable increase in registration next year." It was also de-~ 
cided at the same meeting of the administrative Council that it would be 
unfair to deny new students a first opportunity by allowing students 
whose work was unsatisfactory to continue to take up places in the crowd- 
ed classrooms. Therefore, it was decided that a student with a failed 
year would have to stay out for at least one year before applying for re- 
admission, and even then be readmitted only on the recommendation of the 
Student Counselor. Thus ended the once liberal policy that allowed a stu- 
dent to continue as long as he wanted. The changed situation, now, simply 
made this permissiveness impossible. 


Chapter III 


The Years 1963-1967 


The first half of the next decade, 1963-67, was marked by exten- 
sive planning in all aspects of the University's life, physical, aca- 
demic, and administrative. This planning led to decisions, some of them 
radical, that ultimately changed the whole character and the objectives 
of Sir George Williams. In the meantime, the University was still trying 
to cope with the problem of increasing registration that continued from 
the previous decade and would still plague the institution until 1966 at 
least. 

The year 1963 began unhappily with the death of Senior Professor 
P. T. R. Pugsley in February. Professor Pugsley first joined the faculty 
of Sir George Williams College in 1939 as a lecturer in Accountancy. In 
1947, he took charge of the Commerce Division, becoming its first Senior 
Professor (a rank that would have been equivalent to Dean of Commerce if 
there had been a separate faculty at the time). Well known in Montreal 
business circles, and the only Canadian, at that time, to be President 
of the International Junior Chamber of Commerce, Professor Pugsley built 
up the curriculum and the courses for the Commerce degree and guided the 
Division with great skill and devotion from 1947 until his death. His 
death was a great loss to the University, particularly at a time when 
Divisions were developing into Faculties, and the Commerce Division, in 
particular, was about to undergo a rather exhaustive transformation. 

The University suffered another loss that spring when Dr. J. W. 
Bridges, then Professor of Psychology and Senior Professor of the Social 
Sciences Division (and now Professor—Emeritus), announced his retirement 
to be effective on September lst. Dr. Bridges was an eminent psycholo- 
gist, well known in professional circles both in Canada and the United 
States. Among other things, he was the first to introduce psychology in- 
to the teachings of any Canadian medical school when he joined the staff 
of McGill's School of Medicine in 1924. He joined the faculty at Sir 
George Williams College in 1940. Here he built up a solid group of cour- 
ses in the field of Psychology focused around his liberal and eclectic 
mastery of the field. As Senior Professor of the Social Sciences Division, 
he gave active leadership to the growth of other disciplines as well as 
his own. One of the great liberal minds on the faculty, he for years 
championed student rights and freedom and in particular the right of stu- 
dents, individually and in groups, to make their own decisions. 

The loss of both Pugsley and Bridges in the same year was a serio 
one for the University; two of its most influential leaders were now 
gone. More of their work and contributions will be discussed in later 
chapters. 

At the same Board meeting in which Dr. Bridges' retirement was an- 
nounced, (1) Dr. B. W. Roberts, Chancellor of the University, and Chair- 
man of its Board of Governors since 1947, announced his resignation as 
Chairman of the Board. Here was the loss of yet another wise and able 
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leader. Dr. Roberts had led the University through the critical years of 
post-war development, its great expansion, and the procurement of our 
charter. He was a strong support for the administration and the faculty 
throughout these years and a vigorous spokesman for the University in 
the Montreal community. Sir George Williams College and later Sir George 
Williams University were indeed fortunate to have his selfless guidance 
for so long. The University was equally lucky to have as his successor 
another vigorous champion in the person of Brigadier Fraser F. Fulton 
who was to carry on the fine tradition of leadership that Sir George 
Williams had enjoyed in its successive chairmen of its Board of Governors 
over the years. 

In this year, 1963, the most sweeping change in the structure of 
the University, since its founding, took piace. Until that year, all pro- 
grams of study had been within one over-all faculty, The Faculty of Arts, 
Science, and Commerce, reflecting the early College's endeavour to break 
down the walls between the traditional academic disciplines. Now mere 
Size made such a faculty unwieldy. In May, 1963, the Faculty Council di- 
vided the University into four faculties: a Faculty of Arts, a Faculty 
of Science, a Faculty of Commerce, and, foreshadowing coming events, a 
Faculty of Engineering and a Board of Graduate Studies. (2) These changes 
were quickly approved by the Board of Governors, and the Principal was 
authorized to appoint Faculty Deans. (3) 

The first Faculty Deans were: in Arts, Dr. J. W. O'Brien; in Sci- 
ence, Dr. Samuel Madras; in Engineering, Professor Jack Bordan. The of- 
fice of Dean of Commerce was purposely left open for the time being 
while a search was conducted for an appropriate person to give the Facul- 
ty new leadership. 

Also, this year saw another breach in Lhe traditional compulsory 
generalization insisted upon in our philosophy and curriculum. There 
had been one persistent problem, from the beginning, with the program of 
general studies. While students were prevented from over-specialization 
by the degree requirements, many seeking entry to graduate studies at 
other universities found they had not enough specialization. These stu- 
dents were then, almost invariably, required to take a "qualifying year" 
before embarking on a graduate level of education. Honours degree courses 
were now offered for the first time. Thé new curricula for honours de- 
grees called for a considerable degree of specialization, but only stu- 
dents who could maintain consistently high academic standards were allowed 
to participate in the new programs. The first such programs were offered 
in this year in the fields of Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics, and Zoolo- 
gy, but programs were authorized in English Literature and Economics for 
the academic year 1963-64. In entering into this new departure in its 
teaching, the University still endeavoured to maintain the general edu- 
cational program for the majority of its students, and still affirmed 
its belief in general education as the best preparation for life, through 
higher studies of those who planned to terminate their academic careers 
with the receipt of a bachelor's degree. Nevertheless, the recognition 
of honours studies did tend to lead to the identification of the students 
with superior academic interests and qualification, and to a special in- 
terest in them by many members of faculty. 

While these changes were taking place in the administrative and 
academic structures of the University, the old question of increasing 
enrollments still continued to be the most obvious and pressing problem. 
More stringent methods of acceptance had to be adopted. For this year, 
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the Registrar reported that by accumulating all applications, and grant- 
ing acceptance From the top down, a cut-off point of 65% on the High 
School Leaving Examination averages had been the floor for admission to 
the Faculty of Arts. (Whereas the official floor had been, for many years, 
an average of 602 on these examinations.) Still, the total registration 
for the University and the schools had reached 15,310 for 1963-64, as 
compared with 13,262 for 1962-63. The Deans expressed great concern for 
this unprecedented and unpredicted increase which crowded our classes 
and increased the burden on the faculty. (4) It was not even known how 
many evening students could be expected when we entered our new build- 
ing some years hence, as the University had been operating for the last 
few years at its maximum capacity in the Evening Division. 

That we were on the verge of acquiring a new building to meet the 
increasing demands became even more manifest in the fall of 1963, when 
it was announced that Mr. Wilfred N. Hall had agreed to serve as general 
chairman for a capital funds campaign to be launched in the spring of 
1964, with Brigadier F. F. Fulton, the Chairman of our Board of Governors, 
to be chairman of the special names division of the campaign. (5) 

Taking cognizance of the ferment of biculturalism and bilingualism 
in the province, the Executive Committee of the Board of Governors urged 
the introduction of basic courses to be given in the French language in 
the Evening Division. "This proposal was made because there is no oppor- 
tunity in Montreal for French-speaking persons to enroll for university 
degree-credit courses in the evening. This proposal had heen discussed 
with Monsignor Lussier, Rector of the University of Montreal, who had 
expressed approval of the idea; and with the Minister of Youth and his 
Department, who were noncommittal but not opposed to the proposal." (6) 
Accordingly, a section of each of five basic courses, taught in the French 
language, were offered in the Evening Division in the academic year of 
1963-64, 

Another innovation, that began early in the year, was the establish- 
ment of a Computer Centre under the initial custody of the Engineering 
Department. The University acquired an IBM 805 computer housed in an 
apartment building on Drummond Street which was being used as an annex 
to the University building. At this time the computer was expected to 
serve primarily as a teaching Cool, but-it was thought that it could ren- 
der services to the administration as well. (7) 

Still another innovation that was to have a surprisingly permeative 
effect on the University was the publication, in December, of an illustra-~ 
ted catalogue of our art collection which had been established through 
the efforts of a good friend of the University, Dr. Samuel Schecter. 

This collection had now grown to a Significant size, and it was distin- 
guished by tts marked quality of selection. The Catalogue revealed this 
quality to the members of the University; at least one instructor wags 
heard to say on seeing it--"at last Sir George is doing things properly". 
His reaction can be understood when it is recalled that for years the Uni- 
versity's budget had been so stringent that most ventures had to be en- 
tered on in an improvised and limited Manner. Now, quality seemed to be 
the watchword. 

In speaking to the Board of Governors at the end of the calendar 
year, the Principal, Dr. Robert Cc. Rae, reported that "he had been inspired 
by the Art Collection and by the recent Honours Tea held to honour students 
of outstanding academic merit as both of these affairs drew attention to 
the qualitative aspects of our program. In connection with this he indi- 
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cated to the Board how impressed he was with the new members of the fac- 
ulty and with the way the new University structure was adding to the 
quality of our work. He stressed the point that, at a time when we were 
so largely concerned with matters of quantity, it was encouraging to find 
that the University was also growing with respect to quality....As indi- 
cation of other things which added to the qualitative growth of the Uni- 
versity, he listed the computer centre, the statistics laboratory, the 
operation of sections of courses given in the French language, the leader- 
ship given to the library by Mr. Crouch and the new members of his staff, 
and the continued work of various committees which were studying the 
extention of the educational program,..." (8) 

The year 1964 was another one of important innovation and change. 
The establishment of graduate studies at Sir George Williams University 
had been studied and discussed at various levels for some time past. 

Now, the University Academic Planning Committee Formally recommended to 
the University Council that the University should embark immediately on 
such a program. "The University Academic Planning Committee during the 
past year has considered carefully the implications of undertaking grad- 
uate work at the University. The Committee believes that such a step 

would be highly desirable at this time. We therefore recommend that the 
principle of offering programmes of graduate study in appropriate areas 

be approved, and that the Board of Graduate Studies be established as soon 
as possible in order to organize the detailed arrangements that will be 
necessary.... 

"The Committee believes that this University has now established 
a sound basis at the undergraduate level, and that a controlled devel- 
opment of graduate study will now strengthen the undergraduate programme 
and the intellectual life of the university. 

"It would be desirable to establish a solid programme at the Mas- 
ter's level before undertaking to offer more advanced work....Docto- 
ral work will develop as a natural extension." (9) 

This cautious report of the Planning Committee was immediately ap- 
proved by the University Council and the Board of Governors. A Master's 
degree in English and in Art Education were approved and were finally 
offered in the academic year 1965-66. Thus the University grew in new 
dimensions first suggested, almost unconsciously, by the change in name 
from College to University, and as the next logical step after the offer- 
ing of Honours degrees. It was a cautious step, for it was realized at 
the time that the decision would make a profound change in the nature of 
the institution. As it turned out it converted Sir George Williams from 
a university in name only to a university in being. With the advent of 
the CRGEPs, and the disappearance from the campus of the first two years 
of undergraduate students, a growing body of graduate students helped to 
redress the balance. 

A major change was made in another direction as well. Lewis N. 
Greer joined the staff of the Faculty of Commerce, as Nean, in September. 
He was charged, specifically, with the task of modernizing the complete 
curriculum for the Bachelor of Commerce degree, and to reorganize the 
Faculty completely, The Faculty of Commerce and its program had been de- 
vised originally to do two educational tasks simultaneously: to give a 
broad general education, and to train students to meet the needs of busi- 
ness and industry as they existed in the depression and war years. Under 
the leadership of Professor Pugsley, it met these challenges admirably, 
but times had changed both within and without the University. The Commerce 
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students had been, through these years, Crained to get their First job 

at something better than a clerical level. Now industry was demanding 
university graduates who would be trained for their last job. Hence 

the need to revise the program completely. With the collaboration of Pro- 
fessor Gunther Brink, Dean Creer submitted his recommendations before 

the end of the year. "Dean Greer referred to the 28-page submission, gi- 
ving an outline in general terms of it and the reasons why it had been 
felt necessary to undertake this major reorganization of the Commerce 
degree programme. He commented on the fact that this statement, although 
developed independently, bore a close resemblance to a Report which had 
subsequently heen published by the American Association of Colleges and 
Schools of Business in which stress was laid upon the need to modernize 
and streamline the traditional programme for such Schools and Colleges..."(10) 

While these changes were taking place, the Board of Governors remained 
seriously concerned with the large undergraduate program which still was 
the major undertaking of the University. They asked the Vice-Principal, 
particularly, about the shifting needs of the Day and Evening Divisions. 
"The Vice~Principal indicated that it was his belief that the University 
had been set up with the idea in mind that, in the words of the late Dr. 
Norris, ‘every unfilled, unmet educational need is a tragedy'. In the 
past, the greatest unmet need had been the need of employed men and women 
for evening education. This need still exists and will possibly grow, but 
the greatest and most urgent need, relatively speaking, is the need for 
piaces in the day division for students who are being turned away in 
the thousands." (11) 

There was nothing new in this, but it reaffirmed the necessity of 
providing a large amount of additional space for the University's acti- 
vities. The Board had already moved to provide this Space. The ground- 
breaking ceremony for what was to be the Henry F. Hall Building took place 
on April 17, 1964. In the meantime, a major financial campaign was under~ 
way to raise the necessary funds. Although the Quebec government was to 
Provide generously to the Breater part of the needed money, the Universi- 
ty and the YHCA had to find several millions of dollars. This campaign 
was under the general chairmanship of W. N, Hall, President of Demtar Ltd., 
and with G. Arnold Hart, President of the Bank of Montreal, as Honorary 
Treasurer. Other members of this committee were: F. W. Bradshaw, Samuel 
Bronfman, H. Roy Crabtree, William Dodge, Fraser F. Fulton, John D. Houl- 
ding, F. G. Hubbard, T. D. Lande, C. M. McCully, W. Earle McLaughlin, Gé-= 
rard Plourde, R. C. Rae, W. Harold Rea, B. W. Roberts, o. B. Thornton, 
Colin W, Webster, and E. C. Wood. It was due to the dedication of these 
men over the next few years that the campaign was so successful. The va- 
lue of Sir George Williams University to the Montreal community was proved 
by the magnificent response with which the citizens and industries in Mont- 
real answered to the appeal. 

If the new building was to be named after Dr. Hall, in recognition 
of the esteem and affection with which he was held by the whole Universi- 
ty community, the late Dr. K. E. Norris wis not to be forgotten either. 
The University building on Drummond Street had never been named. Now, be- 
fittingly if belatedly, it was to be called The Kenneth E. Norris Building, 
and on November 29, 1964, a ceremony was held in front of the "Norris 
Building" to unveil a plaque and to name the building. 

Convocation that year had a Particular significance with the grant 
ing of our two first Honours degrees, Thomas Raudorf graduated with hon- 
ours in Mathematics and Physics, and Nicholas Serpone graduated with hon- 
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ours in Chemistry, 

On June Ll, the Executive Committee of the Board of Governors rec- 
commended that Henry G. Worrell be appointed "as the senior officer in 
charge of non-academic administration under the Principal. His respon- 
sibilities will he for finances, accounts, purchasing, building mainte- 
nance and management and for ancillary services such as the bookstore, 
food services, etc. It was difficult to Find an appropriate title for 
his new office, but it was decided to call him Controller until a more 
suitable title could be found." (12) 

Henry Worrell had in effect been efficiently carrying out these 
functions for some time. Joining the staff in the late thirties, he be- 
came Assistant Bursar in 1941, and Bursar in 1947 (although, as a matter 
of fact, he had been performing all the duties of the Bursar since 1943). 
This was a wide-ranging and comprehensive responsibility that he was now 
officially given, but he courageously took it on. He was never afraid of 
hard work. He was one of the stalwarts of the early days who worked many 
nights to help establish the institution, of which he was one of the 
builders. Like so many of the early administrators, he too spent many 
hours counselling students. Many former students will remember him for 
the good, hard~headed advice that he gave them during those years. His 
appointment was the logical one and fully deserved. 

Earlier in the year, as Bursar, Mr. Worrell was forced to make a 
very unpopular recommendation to the Board. As a result of conversations 
with the authorities in Quebec, who had suggested that they would not be 
able to meet the University's deficit, and that it would have to bring 
its fees into line with those of other universities, it was proposed to 
raise the day fees in the amount of $75.00 per course and evening tuiti- 
on fees in the amount of $15.00 per course. The subsequent result of 
this was that the following fee changes took place in the Day Division: 
Arts and Commerce were raised from $375.00 per year to $450.00; Science 
fees were raised from $400.00 to $475.00; and Engineering fees were raised 
from $450.00 to $525.00. (12) 

In the meantime, the students were showing some concern over the 
operations of the bookstore and the prices of text books. In November, 
"The Georgian" reported that "a special request of the President of the 
Arts Faculty Association was carried unanimously. Mr. Beloff requested 
that the Council's research board look into the operation of the Book 
Store in areas of profit, prices of books, and other articles, inventor- 
ies with respect to periodicals, and to have a complete report submitted 
to the Council by March 1, 1965." (13) 

On March 4, 1964, the University was threatened by what could have 
been a serious confrontation and disturbance. Following a noonday meet- 
ing in Birks Hall, it was reported that the students, moving out onto 
Drummond Street had torn and trampled a fleur-de~lys Flag. Blown up on 
the press and the radio, one station running a continuous commentary on 
the situation during the day, the situation became very tense with a 
march on Sir George Williams threatened by the students of the Universi- 
ty of Montreal at 5:00 p.m. The University responded quickly, Recogni- 
zing that it was this kind of unfortunate incident which added fuel to 
the fires of tension and disunity burning in this province, the Univer- 
sity quickly, with the aid of the police, investigated the matter. "Con- 
trary to the published reports in the newspaper, the fleur-de-lys was 
not torn up and thrown on the street to be trampled upon, for upon inves~ 
tigation it was seen to be intact although it had been thrown onto the 
pavement and was dirtied as a result.'' (14) No one ever discovered where 
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the flag came from. 

While the investigation was Roing on, student leaders got in con- 
tact with their counterparts at the University of Montreal and explained 
the true nature of the situation to them, and offered their apologies. 
This, and police action at Dominion Square facing the few demonstrators 
who did turn up, resulted in the failure of any march to take place that 
evening. Meanwhile as a precaution against any violence that might occur 
in a confrontation of this kind, Dean Flynn, with the aid of Forty stu- 
dent leaders, evacuated the building, saw that all students left the 
area, and closed the building. 

Curiously enough, shortly before this occurrence, the Board of Gov- 
ernors, recognizing the importance of increasing pressures for better 
Status for the French language in the province, had set up a staff com- 
mittee to prepare a submission from the University to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, This committee consisted of Dr. 
R. L. Weldon, of the Board of Governors, Principal R. C. Rae, Principal- 
Emeritus H, F. Hall, Vice Principal D. B. Clarke, Prof. J, P. Petolas, 
and Mr. Trefflé Lacombe, Assistant to the Principal. The committee, af- 
ter a considerable amount of discussion and Study, prepared a submission 
which, following approval by the University Council and the Board of Gov- 
ernors, was duly presented to the Royal Commission, and the University 
was on record as recognizing officially that an English language institu+ 
tion such as ours had to cooperate with the French speaking Quebec uni- 
versities as a minority but actively participating voice. (15) 

In October, 1964, the Royal Commission of Inquiry on Education in 
the Province of Quebec, the so~called “Parent Commission", presented the 
Second volume of its report to the National Assembly. Part of this re- 
port dealt with pre~university and university education, and its recom- 
mendations were Far Sweeping and called for extensive changes in the sys-~ 
tem of higher education in the province, and in particular with the pre- 
university stream. It was obvious that if the province decided to imple-~ 


plans of the University. It was decided to give this matter priority in 
our planning and to have the report given the widest study by various 
University bodies. The Academic Planning Comaittee was instructed to stu- 
dy the implications of the report, a matter that was to concern them for 
the next few years, and the Deans were asked to have the several Faculty 
Councils give it concurrent attention. (16) 

Also, towards the end of the year, the Board of Governors established 
a two man committee, consisting of Mr. Richard Heartz and Vice~Principal 
Clarke, to make recommendations on the University's participation in the 
Canadian Centennial observance in 1967, Suggestions offered to the Commit- 
tee were: “holding of special summer courses in Canadian literature both 
in the English and French languages; the featuring of our Canadian Art 
Collection, and possible participation in an exhibition at Expo '67 in 
connection with a project by Canadian Universities; publishing a collection 
of Canadian maps, which the University possesses, which will be a ser- 
vice to scholarship in Canada." (17) 

Taking advantage of the fact that there would be many eminent soci- 
ologists attending the first meeting, in Canada, of the American Associa- 
tion of Sociology which was to be held in Montreal in August 1964, the 
University decided to offer a special summer institute in Sociology dur- 
ing the summer months. The Sociology Department was successful in attract- 
ing several outstanding scholars in the field of Sociology to come as 
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guest lecturers for this institute. These were: Lewis A. Coser, of Bran- 
deis University; Rose Laub Coser, of the Harvard tedical School and Bos- 
ton University; Joseph H, Fichter, S. J., of Loyola University of the 
South; and Robin M. Williams Jr., of Corneil University. The success of 
this new venture was so conspicuous that in following years not only the 
Sociology Department, but several other departments, organized special 
summer institutes until it became a regular part of the University's 
program, In almost every case, these institutes have brought eminent 
scholars to visit the campus as visiting professors. Their influence has 
been marked, not only on the students who attended their courses, but 
upon the faculty; it has been an enriching experience to have such scho- 
lars present for discussion and the exploration of ideas in the fields 
represented by these summer institutes. 

One other new departure took place in 1964. Karly in the year, the 
University Council expressed itself in favour of the principle of honora- 
ry degrees and recommended that the Board of Governors establish a joint 
committee of the Council and the Board to consider the matter in detail. (18) 
Finally, in September, this committee presented to the Board a recommen- 
dation that the University grant three honorary degrees: D.Sc. for out« 
standing contributions to the field of Science; Litt. D. for outstand- 
ing contributions in the field of the Humanities and Social Sciences; 
and the more customary LL.D, for some outstanding contribution to the 
public life of the country. They also recommended the establishment of 
a permanent nine-man committee (three from the Board, three from the ad- 
ministration, and three from the faculty, including one Dean) to set up 
rules, regulations, and procedures to safeguard the dignity of the honor- 
ary degree. This committee was also to forward to the University Council 
its recommendations for suitable recipients. (19) At these meetings, while 
it was recognized that all degrees were finally conferred by the Board 
of Governors, it was the sole right and privilege of the University Coun- 
cil to make recommendations for any degree or diploma offered by the Uni- 
versity. 

The first honorary degrees were offered in the following year, to 
the Honorable Jean Lesage, Prime Minister of the Province of Quebec; Mon- 
signor Alphonse Parent, Vice-Rector of Laval University and Chairman of 
the Royal Commission of Inquiry on Fducdation; Pr. lloward Ross, long a 
member of our Board of Governors and recently appointed Chancellor of Mc- 
Gill University; and Dr. Evan Turner, former Director of the Montreal Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 

Near the end of the year, the University received the distressing 
news that Mr, R. Nelson Elliot, who had recently retired as Director of 
the Business School, which he had served so well for forty-five years, 
had died suddenly of heart failure on a trip through the western United 
States. Mr. Elliot had also been one of the first lecturers in Accountan- 
cy in the University and he had many close friends on its staff who were 
deeply affected by the news. 

Early 1965 saw the announcement of the resignation of Dr. B. W. Ro- 
berts as Chancellor. The first Chancellor of the University, he had served 
well in that capacity since 1960; he had joined the Board of Governors 
in 1940 and had served as Chairman of the Board for many years. "In both 
capacities he has given the University the most able leadership and 
fought its cause vigorously and well." Those in the University community 
who knew him well, particularly the senior administrative officers who 
had so frequently worked with him, realized that his resignation meant a 
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very serious loss to the University. (20) 

It was reassuring to learn that he would be succeeded by Dr. Fra- 
ser F. Fulton who had already shown a “capacity and interest in the Uni- 
versity that assures us that in his hands the Chancellorship will contin- 
ue in prestige, and that the University will continue to have able and 
wise leadership." Dr. Fulton succeeded to the office of Chancellor on . 
June 1, 1965, and for a number of triumphant years carried on the potent 
and selfless tradition established by Dr. Roberts, the First Chancellor. 
Dr. Fulton was installed as Chancellor at a Special Convocation which | 
was held on September 25 of that year. 

The University received, at last, from the College of Heralds, a 
long awaited official description and authorization of its coat of arms, 
a matter which had been under study with the Rouge Dragon Poursuivant 
at Arms, Dr. Conrad Swan, the only Canadian member of the Coliege of Her- 
alds since 1963, 

The already existing coat-of-arms had been drawn up by a committee 
of the Board of Governors in 1937. That committee recommended "the adop- 
tion of a coat-of-arms...." consisting of "a Slight variation in the ori- 
ginal coat-of-arms of Sir George Williams, the founder of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. This suggested coat-of-arms was described in her- 
aldic terms as follows: 

"Gules, a dove, wings elevated or, encircled around the 
breast with an olive branch proper, a chief or, thereon 
an open book or on a triangle gules between two roses 
of the field, barbed and seeded of the third." 

"The committee further recommended that the colours of the College 
be changed from Cambridge blue and white to gold and maroon, and that in 
the above heraldic description of the coat-of-arms the word 'red' be al- 
ways interpreted to mean 'maroon'." (21) 

At this time, the members of the Board felt that the University's 
coat-of-arms should be properly registered so that the University could 
exercise complete control over its use. Thus, the reference to the Col- 
lege of Heralds. 

Since, over the years, the students had been unable to resist the 
alliteration of “garnet and gold" instcad of the official "maroon and 
gold", it was suggested to the Rouge Dragon Poursuivant at Arms that the 
colours be altered accordingly so that, in heraldic terms "murrey" should 
be substituted for "gules". As it curned out, the only other alteration 
to the original design was the surcharging of the wing of the dove with 
a maple leaf to differentiate the design from the original family coat- 
of-arms of Sir George Williams, 

Another matter that was to have more far reaching consequences was 
the decision of the Board of Governors to appoint two members of the fac- 
ulty as "visitors" to the Board for one year, (22) Although far short of 
the faculty's desire to have representation on the Board as full members 
with voting privileges, an ambition that was to be fulfilled a few years 
later, the decision did result in a faculty voice in Board deliberations 
and better communications between the faculty and the Board of Governors. 
On June 10, 1965, Professor Neil Compton and Associate Professor Martin 
Lewis were appointed as the first two "visitors" to the Board for the 
year 1965-66. 

This year, too, it was decided to phase out the diploma of Associ- 
ate in Arts, Science, and Commerce. Originally designed to recognize two 
years of work at the collegiate level as a possible terminal level for 
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many students, over the last several years the numbers seeking to qua- 
lify for this diploma had decreascd almost to the vanishing point. It 
was thus decided that no further diplomas of Associate would be granted 
after the passing of two more years. 

Four years of experimentation with offering credit courses by tel- 
evision was brought to a close in 1965. Registration for these courses 
had proven to he disappointingly small; many were our own students. 
There was no confirmation of our original hopes that registration for 
credit would appeal to a large number of the public at large. It had 
proved to be an expensive project involving a great deal of extra work 
all for the equivalent of one large classroom of students who would 
mostly have been here anyway. Accordingly, it was agreed that the Uni- 
versity would withdraw from this educational medium after the comple- 
tion of the course currently being offered, 

In 1965, the University was visited by two commissions and 
their discussions with members of the University were to have abundant 
effects on future decisions. 

The First of these was a commission set up jointly by the Cana- 
dian Association of University Teachers and the National Conference 
of Canadian Universities and Colleges. Sir James Duff and Professor 
Birdall were asked to study university government in Canada. Their 
visit at a time when both faculty members and students were begin- 
ning to ask for more participation in the decision-making bodies of 
the University was to crystalize these ambitions and lead, ultimately, 
to major revisions in the whole structure of the University's govern- 
Ment. (23) 

The second, the Bladen Commission, urged free education at the 
university level starting with the absorption of tuition fees. Un- 
fortunately, this was economically unfeasible, but it did create con- 
cern among students as to the effects on enrollment in an already over- 
crowded university if there were to be universal free tuition. In an 
editorial in "The Georgian" they expressed their worries. "Overcrowd- 
ing of universities...is the inevitable stumbling block. Some see the 
only way of keeping enrollment down as raising the standards higher and 
higher. By accepting only those with 85% and over, we are defeating the 
purpose of post-secondary education. We are not here only to help the 
more brilliant components of this society. In this day and in the days 
to come it is essential that as many people as possible receive the 
greatest degree of education of which they are capable." (24) 

In the meantime, the biggest decision of the year was made when 
the University decided to launch a program in the Field of graduate stu- 
dies leading to higher degrees. The announcement of the University's 
intentions was announced in the press on the same day that the press pub-= 
lished the recommendation of the Parent Comnission that Sir George, Bi- 
shop's, and Sherbrooke should be “limited universities" restricted to un= 
dergraduate work, Fortunately Sir George Williams had the support of its 
sister universities in the province, and on January 8, the Principal was 
able to report that a letter had been sent to the Minister by Mgr.Ire- 
née Lussier, Rector of the University of Montreal and Chairman of the 
Committee of Quebec Universities, in which he expressed the opinion that 
this committee was opposed to any limitation on the freedom of action 
of the three smaller universities...and in which he assured the Minister 
that the universities recognized the need for inter-university planning 
in order to avoid unnecessary duplication as was recommended in the Report. 

(25) 
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The University proceeded with its plans, but with increased cau- 
tion. Master's degrees in English and in Art Education were authorized 
to be given as our first graduate programs for the academic year 1965- 
66. 

One further personal note, Professor J. Murray Honeyman, who had 
joined the faculty in 1946 and had been for some time the Chairman of 
the Biology Department, died suddenly alone in his apartment in June. 
Professor lloneyman was a quiet man with a delightful sense of unobtru- 
sive humour. He had not only contributed to the University through his, 
teaching but he had endeared himself to his colleagues over the years, 
and they were shocked by his unexpected death. 

Toward the end of the year, the University addressed itself for- 
mally to the problems of an Fnglish language institution in a French 
language community. It had already taken several steps to accommodate it- 
self to this reality; it had inaugurated introductory courses in several 
subjects to be given in the French language; it had taken several admini-~ 
Strative steps such as providing French speaking receptionists and tele- 
phone operators. Now it decided to hold a full day conference on the 
whole topic of bilingualism as it affected the University. M. Claude Ryan, 
the editor of "Le Devoir', was the guest speaker and provided a very 
thought-provoking presentation. His remarks gave the framework in which 
all the day's discussions took place. Some members of Faculty had pro- 
posed that Sir George Williams should become a bilingual university a- 
long the pattern of the University of Ottawa. M, Ryan's advice was that 
we should not try to be ali things to all men, and should try to define 
the role of an English language university serving an English language 
minority in a community that was basically French speaking. The final 
consensus of the conference was that the University should develop prac~ 
tices and policy along the lines recommended by M. Ryan. Future decisions 
of the University have been largely influenced by the recommendations 
made then. Further comments by M. Ryan that were to guide us were these: 
he suggested that it was necessary to pay attention to the majority group 
and to support the principle of equal opportunities for all universities; 
we should do special things in our program to facilitate the progress 
of French speaking students attending the University; there should be a 
good place in the program to consider the achievements and problems of 
French-Canadians; much should be done to increase our contacts with staffs 
in French-Canadian universities. (26) 

By and large, Sir George Williams has taken advantage of every bit 
of this advice, and its history since then, and even before that in cer- 
tain instances, has shown how it has tried in the most generous way to 
come to terms with the reality of Quebec. 

The year 1966 opened with the announcement of two important resig- 
nations: Dr. Henry F. Hall, Principal-Emeritus, who had remained on the 
faculty after his retirement from years of administration, decided to re~ 
tire completely at the end of the academic year after forty years of ser- 
vice to Sir George Williams; Mr. A. Saunders, who had been the first lec- 
turer in Economics in the Collerce, and who had for the past fifteen years, 
as Headmaster of the Evening High School, made so many contributions to 
the young employed men and women of the city, announced his retirement. 
The departure of these two men made a marked reduction in the number of 
the survivors of the early days of the institution. 

The Registrar, Prof. Donald Peets, noted that the over-all registra- 
tion of the Univecsity and the schools had doubled every five years since 
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1956-57, the year that the first University building had opened. The 
full-time, day registration for the academic year 1966~67 had reached 
4283; the target for that year had been 4000. 

{In January, the Planning Committee of the Board of Governors noted 
"that both the Sheffield and the Bladen reports agree on projected en- 
rollments for the universities in Canada for the next decade, and it ap- 
pears quite certain that the projected enrollment for Sir George Williams 
University will go beyond the eight thousand day students expected by 
1975-76 even if the influence of the institutes is taken into account". 
(As it turned out, these estimates proved to be greatly exaggerated: the 
full-time day enrollment for 1973-74 was only 5409 students.) Neverthe- 
less, at the time, taking into consideration the Sheffield and Bladen 
predictions and the history of the last ten years of the University, 
these forecasts seemed realistic, and the Board of Governors and the Ad- 
ministration could do no other than to act upon them. Accordingly, the 
minutes of the Board of Governors on January 13, 1966 note: "An urgent 
problem facing the University today is to make sure that by 1969-79 the 
library and classrooms project be completed so that enrollment would not 
be restricted. Meanwhile, it is possible that additional temporary rented 
quarters will again be needed during the construction." (And the new Hall 
Building was not yet completed.) 

The biggest event of the year was of course the opening of the Hen- 
ry F. Wall Building with a ribbon cutting ceremony at 4:00 p.m. on Fri- 
day, October 14, At this ceremony, the Honourable Jean-Jacques Bertrand, 
assisted by Dr. Henry F. Hall, cut the ribbon and declared the new build- 
ing open at last. That evening, the event was further celebrated by a 
special convocation at which honourary degrees were conferred upon the 
Honourable Paul Gérin-Lajoie, who as Minister of Education had hel ped 
so much in supporting this venture; upon Mr, W. N. Hall, who had been 
general manager of the campaign to raise the necessary funds; upon Dr. 

O. M. Solandt, a member of the Board of Governors; and upon Dr. Henry 

F. Hall. The following day, the new building was opened to the public, 
Incidentally, this was the same day on which the city opened its new 
Metro system, and it is noteworthy that some four to five thousand people 
toured the Hall Building on that day of open house. It was with consider- 
able pride that the University now was able to withdraw its thousands 

of students from unsatisfactory rented and temporary quarters and house 
them in two buildings of its own. 

A significant change was made with the closing of the Art School, 
which had played an important part in the institution since 1931. Its 
activities were now absorbed by the Fine Arts Department of the Univer- 
Sity, and this concentration of effort in this discipline was, in part, 
responsible for the phenomenal growth of Sir George Williams' activities 
in this field of education. Indeed, it attracted so many students and 
faculty of note that in a few years it was to become a separate faculty. 
The other factor leading to its success was the presence of two remark- 
able people who built it from a small department to what it has hecome 
today, one of the leading Faculties of Fine Atts in Canada. These two 
artists were Professor Leah Sherman and Professor Alfred Pinsky about 
whom more mention will be made in a succeeding chapter. 

Another man, who was to build a strong department out of practical- 
ly nothing, was Dr. Join Macdonald, who was appointed this year and charged 
with developing a program in education against long odds and with limi- 
ted support. Dean O'Brien reported to the Board that this appointment 
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was “one of the mest significant developments for the coming year and 
this will be the first full-time person we have had in education in some 
years and we expected he would give leadership and expert knowledge in 
developing programs for teachers in this province." (28) 

It was this year too when it became plain that in the future the 
University would play a much less independent role. In a "Forecast of 
Academic Changes and Problems", the Vice-Principal noted: "There will be 
an increasing amount of coordination of academic activities among the 
universities, growing from increasing consultation between the universi~ 
ties and the Department of Education, and among the universities them~ 
selves. This coordination may, in effect, determine much of what each 
university does, the degree to which it does it, and even what it does 
not do. The Minister has wide powers in this respect; they must contin- 
ually be watched if a proper degree of autonomy, if academic freedom is 
to be preserved. But all this will require new ways of operation and new 
avenues that the administration of the university will have to tread to 
carry out its objectives," 

By this time it became abundantly obvious that the statement, in 
the annual announcement of the University, about the official philoso- 
phy and objectives of the institution no longer fitted in with either 
the practices of the University or thinking of the Faculty or the students. 
Accordingly, a committee was struck to try to redefine the goals for 
the present and the future. Under the chairmanship of Assistant Profes~ 
sor A. Tarasofsky, the committee was given the following terms of refer- 
ence: "To conduct inquiries among members and representative groups of 
the University community (Board of Governors, Faculty, Staff, Depart- 
ments, Administrative Officers, Faculty and Student committees, Students, 
etc.) to determine the character of the University in terms of its actu- 
al nature and the direction towards the future to which it is currently 
committed, and to formulate a statement which expresses and defines the 
‘philosophy’ inherent in this character and which determines its role 
and goals." (29) 

Such an inquiry seemed very necessary at this time when with the 
appointment of many new faculty members, and with the division of instruc- 
tion into separate departments, and at a time of expansion of many pro- 
grams, some clear sense of direction and priorities of the University as 
a whole was imperatively needed. 

Towards the end of the year, symptoms of the Future wave of student 
activism began to be felt. Trouble loomed for the University Bookstore, 
about which many students were dissatisfied. They were concerned, princi- 
pally, with the price of text books, but also showed some concern about 
the whole operation of the bookstore which they felt, rightly or wrongly, 
affected these prices. Therefore it was arranged that three members of 
the Students’ Association were to meet with Mr. Jack Silver, the Manager 
of the bookstore who would, informally, explain the operation of the book- 
store to them. This was the result of concern formally expressed by the 
Council of the Students' Association over this matter. (30) 

Despite these explanations, the students remained dissatisfied. Al- 
though the bookstore was charging in accordance with prices across Canada, 
the students found they could get some of their books in other stores 
for lower prices. They were convinced that the University was making an 
unfair profit From the sale of texts and ploughing the money into support 
of the Athletic Department. (31) 

On October 24, 1967, the students demonstrated, occupying the book- 
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store and staging a "sleep-in" in the lobby of the Hall Building over- 
night. The Principal felc that the problem was largely due to inadequate 
communications, and after discussions with students, Faculty, and adminis- 
tration, he appointed a joint committee consisting of four students, four 
faculty members, and four administrative officers to look into the whole 
Operation of the bookstore, but also to serve as a clearing house for in- 
tercommunication of all matters concerning the university community as 

a whole. 

This “Joint Committee" was to remain an important forum for exami- 
nation and discussion of university policy for some time, until the in- 
troduction of student representation on the University Council made such 
a forum redundant. 

This demonstration was the result of a specific dissatisfaction 
among the students which had not been given an adequate airing, but the 
wave of student activism, so prominent in the United States, and now be- 
ginning to be felt in Canada, was setting up ripples on our own campus. 
In January there was a note in "The Georgian" preceding an article by 
Sol Stern entitled "University and Protest: the Berkeley Model", It 
read in part, "His article...deals with a phenomenon which occurred in 
an American institution of higher learning, the seeds of which have 
already been sown in universities in Canada. While the situation at 
Berkeley is not completely analogous to that at Sir George, it is ta- 
king increasing importance as we expand in facilities, curriculum and 
enroliment and 'the computer’ makes further inroads on our lives." (32) 

Another event, in February, was perhaps to influence coming cir- 
cumstances to some unmeasurable extent. Stokely Carmichael, who had coined 
the phrase "Black Power" spoke here on the 24th, sponsored by the Arts 
Students’ Association. 

Again, registration reached a peak. Even with the new building we 
were unable to accommodate all applicants. The Registrar reported that 
he had been able to accept only 1650 out of 3000 applications. Surely, 
the predictions of the past year seemed again to be accurate. To help 
speed things up for the applicants, the University was also experimenting 
on a new admissions procedure: rather than waiting until the last minute 
for High School Leaving results, students were being admitted on the re+ 
sults of aptitude tests. The Registrar, Professor Peets, intended to try 
this method for a two year trial period. (33) 

Two important appointments to the administrative staff were made 
this year; Dr. John Smola was appointed Vice~Principal, Administration 
and Finance, and Mr. W. F. Reay was appointed Treasurer, thus relieving 
Mr, Henry G. Worrell, former Bursar and then Controller of the Universi- 
ty, from some of the many heavy responsibilities that had gradually ac- 
crued to his office. 

A new institution was also inaugurated early in the year. Mr. Clar- 
rence McCully, who had been special fund raising consultant to Sir George 
Williams University since his retirement as Treasurer of the Metropolitan 
Montreal YNCA, proposed the formation of the Associates of Sir George 
Williams University, a gathering of friends and supporters of the Univer- 
sity. (34) By the end of the year a number of steps had been taken to 
bring this important body inte being. 

The formation of the CEGEPs occupied a great deal of the time of 
the faculty and of various committees of the University Council. Members 
of each academic department represented the University at St. Hyacinthe 
on February 27 at a Joint Committee of the Department of Education and 
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the Quebec universities to discuss and make recommendations for the cur- 
ricula for the pre-university programs at the CECEPs which were soon to 
come into being as a result of the proposals of the "Parent Commission". 

The most important contribution the University was able to make to 
the establishment of the CEGEPs was in the matter of handling the period 
of transition while English-language colleges were being created. In a 
letter to the Department of Education in October, the Vice-Principal, 
Academic, wrote: "May I assure you that Sir George Williams University 
is anxious to do what it can to help in the rapid re-organization of 
the College system in the English-language sector. To this end, it is 
willing, in so far as it is able, to drop its present offering of first- 
year courses in the university and to enter into an agreement with the 
corporation of the first English-language College to teach first and 
second year “university stream" courses in the transitional period, 
phasing out of the teaching of these courses as and when sufficient 
English-language Colleges are established to meet the needs of the Eng- 
lish-speaking community of the Montreal area.” (35) Eventually, the Uni- 
versity was to embark upon the offering of CEGEP parallel courses for 
five years during which time three full-fledged English-language CEGEPs 
were established in Montreal and the vicinity, 

During the year, there was increasing pressure for Sir George Wil- 
liams to enter more fully in the education of teachers. Not only one of 
the School Boards, but the Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers 
commended us for the aid we had given to teachers thus far, but each 
wanted the University to go further, not only with academic courses but 
also with regard to the formal training of teachers. This was a matter 
of some concern to the University; it could hardly ignore these requests, 
but on the other hand it was Bravely concerned with the effects of possi- 
ble competition with McGill's Macdonald College where, until then, all 
training for English-speaking Protestant teachers had taken place. (36) 

Shortly thereafter, Sir George Williams was approached by the staff 
and Principal of St. Joseph's Teachers College, the major training ground 
for English-speaking Roman Catholic teachers. They wished to discuss some 
form of affiliation with the University, and a committee was formed to 
enter into negotiations with them. However, St. Joseph's was about to lose 
its building, and if affiliation was to take place, Sir George Williams 
would have had to provide them with suitable accommodations. After serious 
Study, it was decided that due to our already crowded conditions, and with 
no further building being foreseen in any practicable future, that afFil- 
iation at that time would be impossible, Shortly thereafter St. Joseph's 
merged with Macdonald College. (37) 

The biggest decision of the year was to grant students representa- 
tion on the University Council and on each of the Faculty Councils. This 
was a result of intensive studies made by a special committee appointed 
by the University Council embodying students, faculty, and administra- 
tion, and influenced, in part, by the findings of the recent Duff-Birdali 
Commission. (38) This major step which largely transformed university 
government was approved by the Board of Governors on November 9th. 

In December, Principal R. C. Rae tendered his resignation feeling, 
in particular, that his lack of knowledge of the French language was a 
handicap to himself and to the University. He had other, personal reasons 
for wanting to retire from the principalship at this time. His resigna- 
tion received strenuous opposition and he was finally persuaded to stay 
on but on condition that he could have six months' leave of absence to 
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go to France to study French. These conditions were agreed upon and he 
was on leave from January until July the following year. In his absence, 
the Vice-Principal Academic became Acting Principal. 

1967 was of course the magnificent year of Expo '67, Perhaps the 
happiest and most memorable event of the year occurred on May 28th 
when the University held its annual convocation for conferring degrees 
at the Place des Nations at Man and His World. Mayor Jean Drapeau re- 
ceived the platform party as his guests at a luncheon at the Ste. Héléne 
de Champlain Restaurant on Ste. Héléne's Island before the ceremonies 
took place. After lunch the platform party was carried by bus to the Place 
des Nations where the convocation took place. 

It was a splendid, sunny day with a strong wind whipping the flags 
of all nations which surrounded the site. Those who took part, many of 
whom were visiting Man and His World for the first time, shared che ex- 
citement of all Montrealers about the early days of Expo '67. Honorary 
degrees were conferred upon Mr. Amos (Jack) saunders, retired Headmaster 
of the Evening High School; Dr. Gustave Gingras, head of the Rehabilita- 
tion Institute of Montreal; His Worship Mayor Jean Drapeau whose vision 
had made Man and His World an exciting reality; Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, inter- 
nationally famous scholar and economist; His Excellency Commissioner Gen- 
eral Pierre Dupuy; and Mr. Roy Crabtree, Chairman of the Corporation of 
Sir George Williams University and President of the Montreal YMCA. 
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Chapter IV 


The Years 1968-1973 


The next semi-decade began with student activism on a wide front 
culminating in February 1969 in the destruction of the computer. It end- 
ed with the merger of Loyola College and Sir George Williams University 
into the new, two campus university--Concordia. 

The academic year 1968-69 opened with the announcement of the re- 
signations of two senior administrative officers: Jack Bordan as Dean 
of Engineering, and Douglass Burns Clarke as Vice-Principal, Academic. 
Professor Bordan, after serving since 1952 in the Physics Department, 
was appointed Associate Professor of Engincering in 1957 and charged 
with the responsibility of heading up and developing the Engineering 
program which, in the end, largely became his creation. With the esta- 
blishment of separate faculties in 1963, Professor Bordan became the 
first Dean of Engineering. Professor Clarke joined the administration 
in 1943 as Acting Registrar. He later became Registrar, Vice-Principal 
and Registrar in 1956, and in 1962 Vice-Principal, Academic, 

Both of these resignations were announced as effective on May 31, 
1969, Search Committees, with student and faculty participation, were 
set up to recommend replacements for these two officers, 

As it turned out, Dr. Rae resigned as of Necember 12, 1968; Pro- 
fessor Clarke was appointed Acting Principal and Vice-Chancellor from 
that date until his announced retirement from administration on May 31, 
1969; Dr. J. W. O'Brien, who had been selected to move into the Vice- 
Principalship in June, stepped immediately into that office. 

The approval of student representatives on the University Council 
had been made the previous year, but on.Januarv 26, 1968, the first four 
Students attended the University Council meeting. They were: Andrew Camp- 
bell, Commerce III; Robert Cook, Science IV; Gabor Elias, Engineering V; 
Aaron Kaplan, Arts II1. This was a truly historic occasion in so far as 
the University was concerned and it is fitting that their names should 
be recorded here. It should be noted at this point that all four of these 
students were from the Day Division; student representation from the Eve- 
ning Division was to be added shortly. (1) 

There were a number of academic concerns that preoccupied the atten- 
tion of the University Council and its committees throughout 1968. The 
first doctoral programs were approved in May: the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in both Physics and Chemistry, and the degree of Doctor of En- 
gineering, all to start in September, 1968; also, the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in ilistory to start in September 1969. (2) 

Plans went ahead for the organization of CEGEP parallel courses to 
aid in the establishment of English language CEGEPs in the Montreal area. 
"The University Council had recommended to the Department of Education 
that the University be permitted to offer a five year programme commen- 
cing in September 1969. Two years of this programme would be parallel 
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to the CEGEP curriculum and the tinal three years would be university 
level courses. This plan would apply to the Day Division only and would 
be on an interim basis until the full development of English CEGEPs.'"(3) 

The adoption of this program entailed a drastic adjustment of the 
University's curricula, particularly in the first two years; temporary 
full-time staff had to be recruited for the CEGEP parallel program which 
was to be phased out in five years' time; the general educational as- 
pect was restricted to the first two years; the three year university 
level program was to become increasingly specialized with either a "ma- 
jor" or “honours” program becoming a fixed requirement. 

At the same time, the first indications appeared that the predic- 
tions for constantly increasing enrollment, made in the last several 
years, would not be met. Plans for the creation of Dawson College indi- 
cated a reduction in student numbers and in staff requirements for as 
soon as 1969-70. Indeed, while there was a slight increase for that year, 
as it happened, full day-time enrollment did decrease from 1970-71 on- 
wards. 

One interesting educational experiment was embarked upon at the 
beginning of the year. Having dropped the television courses, an attempt 
was made to reach Students outside the Montreal area by providing cour- 
ses in French via long-distance telephone lines. At least one student 
from as far away as California enrolled in this course, which at least 
proved its effectiveness as a teaching method. (4) 

Early in the year it appeared that quite a number of students were 
in serious financial difficulties. The Board moved quickly in February, 
as an immediate priority, to set up a Loan Fund Committee to establish 
a Student Loan Fund as quickly as possible. (5) This conmittee was charged 
with setting up an Fmergency Student Loan Fund, and to find ways of fi- 
nancing it, by the Fall of 1968. The committee was successful in its 
work, the fund was established on time, and has operated ever since. 

In October, the University moved to accommodate some thirty Czech 
refugee students following the failure of the uprisings in Prague. It 
was agreed that they might he registered late in the term and be given 
free tuition. The University set up "crash" English language courses for 
them, and it was expected that many of them might be ready to enroll in 
regular academic courses with the beginning of the second term. The Uni- 
versity was also able to find a position for a very able Czech professor, 
Dr. Vladimir Zeman, who, not long afterwards, became Chairman of the Phi- 
losophy Department. 

The rapture of entering the new Hall Building had worn off by 1968. 
In spite of the spacious lobby, mezzanine, and corridors, and all the 
provisions for splendid modern equipment, the place proved to be too big 
and too centralized for good human relations. "Garnet 68", the annual for 
that year published by the graduating class, complained about the anony= 
mity in the corridors. There can be little doubt that the massing of so 
Many student bodies together with the ensuing loss of identity, and the 
storing of student records on the computer with the necessary turning to 
the computer for retrieval, contributed to the student unrest that be- 
came conspicuous toward the end of the year. Indeed, the Cirst signs of 
student activism and protest occurred as early as January. 

For years, the University had welcomed teams from various firms to 
visit the Placement Office and hold interviews for the placement of stu-~ 
dents upon graduation. This was a welcome and important procedure for 
most of our students who necessarily needed to find openings for employ- 
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ment at the end of their formal education. At this time there was, on 
the campus, among both students and faculty members, a great deal of op- 
position to the war in Viet Nam. It turned out that one of the firms re- 
cruiting on the campus that year was involved in supplying war materiel 
to the American Army for its conduct of that war; Opposition arose sud- 
denly and strongly. 

The Student Association Council had voted "to deny the right of 
certain firms (alleged to be involved in producing and selling products 
to the United States for use in the Viet Nam war) to recruit on our cam- 
pus.'' However, discernible representations from the student body had chal- 
lenged this action by the Student Association Council. Therefore, it was 
decided to hold a referendum from faculty, Day and Evening Student Asso- 
ciations, SGWAUT, and others on three choices: 

(1) free recruitment on campus for all companies as at present under the 
auspices of the National Employment Service; 

(2) selective recruitment on campus, excluding companies which may be al- 
leged to be involved in supplying war materiel for the war in Viet Nam; 
(3) removal of the National Employment Service from the campus. (6) 

The Minutes of the University Council for January 26, 1968, deal- 
ing with "Policy with respect to recruiting interviews at the University” 
tell the story in some detail. 

“The Chairman introduced this topic by stating, that at present, 
the University has no formal policy with regard to ‘recruitment on cam- 
pus' but that in the light of events of the last two weeks it was appa- 
rent that there was now a need for a formal statement of policy which it 
was the responsibility of this body to formulate for presentation as a 
recommendation to the Board of Governors by next Friday, for considera- 
tion and possible approval. He proceeded to give Council a detailed re- 
capitulation of the events relating to this matter as they transpired 
during the course of the past two weeks beginning with the issuance of 
a letter on January 12 by Asst. Prof, Lermer, Assoc. Prof. Euvrard and 
a couple of other persons advocating the exclusion of certain firms from 
the list of those eligible to conduct ‘recruitment on campus’ on the 
grounds that they were supporting the war in Viet Nam by the production 
of goods being used to prosecute the war. In his resumé of events, the 
Chairman dealt with the various actions taken by the Student Associa~ 
tion Council, including the holding of an open referendum meeting on the 
issue as well as the actions taken by the faculty and the administration. 
In his capacity as Acting Principai, he had circulated a request for an 
expression of opinion from the various organized elements in the Univer- 
sity and, in addition, a poll of such opinion was being undertaken among 
the individual Faculties. Ne indicated that he had received a large num~ 
ber of replies to this request for opinions from individuals and groups 
both in writing and by telephone calls; he referred to the results of a 
SGWAUT referendum as well as the results of a Commerce Faculty petition 
and a poll already circulated in the Engineering Faculty. 

"He referred to the decision to place a two-week moratorium on the 
holding of recruitment or placement interviews by the Manpower Centre 
representatives of N.E.S. on campus which was appreciated by them and 
spoke of the stated desire of the staff of this office to be given assur- 
ances of their welcome on return to the campus with guarantees of the 
safety of the personnel and interviewers if they should return, 

"Despite the majority support for the continuation of open recruit- 
ing on campus as indicated in the returns thus far, it was to be noted 
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that some staff members had indicated or could be expected to continue 
their opposition to such open recruitment. The present situation was 
still dangerous in that any demonstration which might be made could prove 
to be seriously disruptive of the normal functioning of the University 
and, of course, there was always the possibility of physical violence 

and the destruction of property inherent in any such demonstration." 

After lengthy discussion, the University Council declared itself 
in favour of ‘open-recruitment' on campus, but by a further motion rec- 
ommended "that the University examine the possibility of moving the 
Placement Office of Manpower Centre into quarters outside the Hall or 
Norris Buildings as soon as possible." (7) 

The Placement Office was moved into other quarters owned by the 
University shortly thereafter, and the policy of open recruitment con- 
tinued. 

In March, a group of Sociology students, led by their instructor, 
burst in upon an Engineering Seminar which was being led by a guest 
speaker, again from a firm which was alleged to be contributing to Amer- 
ican action in Viet Nam. They disrupted the seminar and prevented its 
continuance. The Board of Governors expressed itself firmly: "The Uni- 
versity calls upon the University Community to regard any interference 
by physical means with the holding of appropriately authorized activi- 
ties at the University as infringing upon a right of members of the Uni- 
versity and to cooperate in the freedom to exercise this right." (8) 

In October and November, a number of "Black Power" meetings and 
Speeches cast an ominous shadow before them, which was to be seen, un- 
fortunately, only in retrospect. 

The fourth annual conference of the Conference Committee (Montreal), 
an organization of Caribbean and other black groups, was held at Sir 
George on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of October. The Conference dealt with 
"the problems of involvement in the Canadian society with special refer- 
ence to the black people of Canada." (9) 

On October 18, "The Georgian" reported on a speech by Stokely 
Carmichael given at Sir George Williams University; "Carmichael reiter- 
ated his belief that the black man will never be able to achieve his 
ends through non-violent means..." 

On October 25 "The Georgian" reported on the Black Writers’ Con- 
gress held at McGill University, where Rocky Jones told the blacks to 
form a common bond to fight white racism. "It started with consolida- 
tion; it ended with a call for action, a movement on disciplined lines. 
It became the black revolution in microcosm, a lab demonstration of 
what has happened in the United States over the period of years." 

Again, on November 28, "The Georgian" published headlines that 
read "White ‘honkies' exploit Spaniard and Indians." And another: 

"White racist system ain't healthy for whites or blacks'--McKissick." 
While one of the articles of that issue read in part: "Another powerful 
thrust into the white conscience of Sir George was made yesterday after- 
noon when Mr. Fioyd McKissick and Dr. Arvarh Strickland spoke on racism 
to about 200 students in H-110." 

“The Georgian" devoted much space to these meetings and speeches; 
the Georgian community was becoming increasingly aware of and sensitive 
to the aspirations and problems of their black colleagues and friends. 
When startling charges of racism were suddenly made public at Sir George, 
there was ready a quick and strong response to the cause of the black 
students involved, 
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However, before this major crisis occurred there was one more semi- 
comic episode of student activism. University Council had been consider- 
ing the matter of holding “open meetings". Indeed, the matter had almost 
been decided in favour of this policy when, at the November meeting, mem- 
bers of the Students' Legislative Council crashed the meeting and demand- 
ed that in future such meetings must he open to the public. This resulted 
from a motion, unanimously passed at their previous meeting, that read: 
"Be it resolved that the members of the Students’ Legislative Council at- 
tend tomorrow's meeting of the University Council. Be it also resolved 
that an emergency SLC meeting be convened to discuss further measures." (10) 
The only effect of this interruption was to raise the ire of some members 
of the University Council and lead them to vote, ultimately, against 
“open meetings" whereas, previously, the consensus had almost unanimously 
been in favour of them. Sanity prevailed, nevertheless, and the majority 
of members of the Council believing that the arguments in favour of this 
new procedure were still cogent, voted in favour of “open meetings" al- 
though it might seem to the University community at large that they were 
simply yielding to pressure. 

What was significant in this event was that it illustrated a new 
temper in the student body. Perhaps because of the prevalence of the use 
of confrontations elsewhere over the past few years numbers of students 
at Sir George Williams had obviously come to believe that confrontation 
was the proper measure to employ when dealing with the University, rather 
than the more conservative method of discussion which had prevailed there 
for so Long. 

Student activism on the continent had become so prevalent and vio- 
lent that, in November, the Committee of Deans was led to planning of 
measures to follow if a major crisis should occur on our own campus. 

At this meeting "the Vice-Principal said that the Committee of which As- 
soc. Prof. Petolas and the Treasurer, Mr. W. Reay, were members, would 
like the Deans' Committee to consider the problems involved in dealing 
with 'major' crises as these might affect the academic functioning of 
the University... 

"Mr. Reay outlined the kinds of ‘crises' which the Committee had 
in mind, i.e., ‘occupation’ by the students in the event of a student re- 
bellion or strike, as well as other kinds of crises such as fire, etc... 
In brief, his Committee would ask the Deans to think of the implications 
of this for their areas of academic responsibility in the event of stu- 
dent occupation of the premises: what steps or measures would have to 
be taken, academically speaking, to deal with this situation?... 

"It was even thought that it would be necessary to make prior 
arrangements for the establishment of accommedation ‘off campus'...in 
which the Principal and the Vice-Principals and key administrative per- 
sonnel could be located and continue to operate, in minimal terms with 
a skeleton staff." (11) 

In April, a group of West Indian students complained that they 
were being discriminated against by Mr. Anderson of the Biology Depart- 
ment. On April 30, Dean Madras took written note of the complaints and 
on May 5, a meeting was held with the students, Mr. Anderson, the Dean 
of Students, and Miss Joan Richardson; Dean Madras was in the chair. On 
June 14, Dean Madras sent a memorandum of his findings to Dean Flynn. 

"T am convinced that there is no substance to the charge of discrimina- 
tion and racism levelled against Mr. Anderson. Every case cited of change- 
over in marking evaluations of an examination, or the calling of students 
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by their last names instead of their first names can be explained as 

well within the margin of general experience and encounter between pro- 
fessor and student white or black." One Strange omission here occurred. 
Copies of the findings were distributed to all the parties concerned with 
the significant exception of the students involved. 

The matter appeared to have been settled, but with the opening of 
the fall term, it became apparent to Dean Flynn that the students were 
not satisfied with the findings. Dean Flynn tried to set up 4 meeting on 
November 20, but conflicting schedules made a meeting on that week im-. 
possible. 

At 2:00 p.m. on the afternoon of December 5, six black students met 
with the Principal, Dr, Rae, in his office demanding the immediate dis- 
missal of Assistant Professor Anderson. Dr. Rae, of course, refused to 
act in such a summary fashion but he went, with the students, to the of- 
fice of the Chairman of the Biology Department to look into the matter 
of the complaints personally. 

It happened that on that afternoon Sir George Williams Association 
of University Teachers was meeting and had just approved new "Procedures 
for Dealing with Complaints against Faculty Members". The Principal, at 
this point, insisted that SGWAUT be consulted. Professors Marsden and 
Buckner were delegated to bring these new Procedures to the attention of 
the students. 

At this point Professor Chet Davis and Mr. Leroy Butcher, a black 
student, appeared on the scene, and the Principal called in Vice~Prin- 
cipal Clarke, Dean Madras, and Dean Flynn. This group agreed that an in- 
vestigating committee should be set up consisting of five members of the 
faculty. After discussing the constitution of this committee with the 
Students involved, and with Professor Anderson, it was agreed that the 
committee should consist of Professors Adamson (Chairman), Bayne, Davis, 
Menon, and Marsden. Following SGWAUT recommendations, a special meeting 
of the Science Faculty Council was arranged for the next day to give this 
committee official standing. At this time, too, the students agreed to 
present formal charges in writing, and it was expected that the hearings 
would commence immediately. 

However these charges were not immediately forthcoming. On December 
13 and 16, Vice-Principal Clarke met with representatives of the black 
students and urged them to produce the charges without further delay. At 
the second meeting “the students claimed that the complainants had in face 
dictated their charges to Dean Madras on April 30, and had signed the 
document he wrote out. It was therefore agreed that Dean Madras would be 
given until January 3, 1969, to produce these written and signed charges, 
and if he did not, the students would themselves produce charges in writ- 
ing by January 11...Dean Madras affirmed that no such signed document 
existed, only the handwritten notes he took of the meeting; these notes 
he now produced." (12) On January 10, six black students presented the 
Acting Principal with a signed charge simply accusing Anderson of racism 
but with no particulars. As Professor Anderson had been under attack for 
some time, it was decided to go ahead with the hearings to resolve the 
matter with no further delay. 

Nowever further delay was inevitable as it proved almost impossible 
Co get agreement on the procedures to be followed in the hearings. On Jan- 
uary 20, a Letter was received from the students demanding that Profes- 
sors Adamson, Davis, and Bayne be replaced because they were convinced 
that these men were incapable of judging the case imparcially. Shortly 
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thereafter, Davis and Bayne (two black professors that the students had 
originally nominated to the committee) resigned. After attempts to gee 
the students to agree to other Faculty members to replace Davis and Bayne 
failed, it was decided that the Acting Principal should use his authority 
to make replacements for these two professors; Professors Knelman and 
Macdonald were appointed. The students immediately called a mass Meeting 
to attack the way in which these appointments were made. 

"A handful of faculty openly supported the extreme position. In 
addition, a larger proportion of both faculty and students felt doubts, 
about the way the committee had finally been constituted; the facts 
which led up to the resignations of Professors Bayne and Davis were not 
generally known. The administration, hoping that the student complain- 
ants would appear at the hearings and name a lawyer to advise and repre- 
sent them, avoided any denunciatory statements on its own part." (13) 

The constitution of this committee now became the central issue; 
Professor Anderson was almost forgotten. The students argued that since 
the original committee had been set up in consultation with them, they 
must have a say in the appointments to the committee. On the other hand 
they had failed to appear at a meeting called for this specific purpose. 
Instead, they made repeated "non-negotiable" demands that two black stu- 
dents be appointed to this committee to replace Bayne and Davis. The ad- 
ministration, on its part, felt, first, that the committee must be made 
up of faculty members in accordance with the procedures recommended by 
SGWAUT for the hearing of complaints against faculty members, and second- 
ly, that no further delays in the proceedings could be tolerated. 

Things came to a head on January 29. After denouncing the committee 
and the administration, the students and their Supporters swept out of 
the hearing room and proceeded to the ninth Floor where they occupied the 
computer centre. A few days later another group of students occupied the 
Faculty Club and adjoining areas. 

Negotiations continued between the parties concerned over the next 
two weeks. As matters were so heated, it was decided in the interests of 
objectivity and some degree of sanity that these negotiations should be 
carried on by legal representatives of the students and of the Universi- 
ty. The University was represented by Mr. David Schwartz, and the stu- 
dents by Mr. Donald Oliver, from Halifax. At two a.m. on the morning of 
February 10, Mr. Schwartz transmitted new proposals from the students 
to the administration. 

Dean O'Brien now submitted these proposals, which demanded the 
setting up of a completely new committee, to the SGWAUT council, which 
in turn sought the advice of the Canadian Association of University 
Teachers. “However, the proposals in fact still left unsettled the basic 
problem of Professor Anderson's acceptance of what could well amount to 
a new trial." Since January 26, the Hearing Committee had made diligent 
investigations into Mr. Anderson's classroom and marking procedures. By 
this stage, they had almost completed their hearings which were conduc— 
ted scrupulously but with great difficulty because the committee was 
boycotted by the black complainants who refused to clarify their charges 
or to give evidence, Although the proposals of February 10 did net spe- 
cifically "call for a dissolution of the old committee, they did refer 
to the establishment of a 'new committee’. The only way this could be 
made acceptable to Professor Anderson was for the concept of a hearing 
committee to be merged in some way with that of an appeal tribunal, and 
this dilemma was very much in the minds of the University personnel study- 
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ing the proposals." (14) 

“SGNAUT Council submitted a draft reaction to the proposals at 
10:30 p.m., noting that it had to be ratified at a special meeting at 
1:30 p.m. the following day. To quote from a statement issued by Pro- 
fessor Clarke on February 14; ‘The Council said it was encouraged by 
the fact that the students were making concrete proposals for the formu- 
lation of a new committee, To dissolve the existing hearing committee 
without mutual agreement on its replacement would be a violation of Pro- 
fessor Anderson's rights, but the Council believed that discussion could 
still take place about the constitution of a further committee... '"(15) 
These views were transmitted to the occupants of the computer centre at 
11:45 p.m. 

At about 4:00 a.m. on the morning of February 11, some of the stu~ 
dents tried to take over the whole building. Stairwells were blocked by 
chairs and desks, the firehoses were turned on the escalators putting 
them out of commission. (The elevators had already been stopped at the 
seventh £loor by the occupants of the Faculty Club.) At this point the 
police were brought in and asked to evacuate the computer centre. Some 
time later that morning the computer was wrecked and the computer cen- 
tre set on fire. The centre was evacuated by the police and the 97 occu- 
pants, of whom only 69 were Sir George students, were arrested; of these, 
42 were black and 55 were white. 

At this time both the University and the community at large were 
in a state of transition. In society the old mores and unwritten laws 
seemed no longer to guide the younger generation. In the University it 
seemed, too, that there was no clear view as to what kind of conduct 
was acceptable; for the first time these matters now had to be spelt out. 
Emergency rules to safeguard the University, its students, and its staff 
were immediately promulgated. But these were only emergency regulations 
after all. It took the University another two yaars to work out a docu- 
ment applying to the whole University community and to define the rights 
and obligations of every member. 

Lastly, in September, Dr. O'Brien, now Principal and Vice-Chancel- 
lor, reported that the findings of the Anderson Hearing Committee had been 
received and that Professor Anderson had been absolved of all the charges 
made against him. (16) . 

Other sad events of that February were the deaths of Dr. B. W. Rob- 
erts and Mr. Roy Campbell. Dr. Roberts had served on the Board of Gover- 
nors from 1940 until 1966; he had been Chairman of the Board from 1947 
until 1962, and he had been the very distinguished first Chancellor of 
the University. Mr. Campbell had been a loyal and devoted member of the 
Board since 1940. The Board suffered another loss in April when Lt. Col. 
S. C. Holland, Honorary Vice Chairman of the Board, resigned. At the 
same meeting, Dr. Fulton announced his resignation as Chairman of the 
Board of Governors effective as of June 30, 1969. However, he agreed to 
remain as Chancellor for a further year. On June 12, Mr. C. A. Duff was 
elected as Chairman replacing Dr. Fulton. 

The University suffered still another loss in November with the 
sudden death of the Reverend Boyd Sinyard, Chairman of the Department of 
Religion. He was a liberal and learned scholar greatly respected by his 
colleagues. 

In March the Board's Ad-hoc Committee on University Government 
proposed a radical change in the constitution of the Board. Hitherto made 
up solely of members of the Montreal business and professional community, 
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it was now proposed that students and faculty he represented on the Board 
by voting members, and that the Principal and Vice-Principals, until now 
appearing at the Board solely to report and advise, should also become 
Full members of the Board. The motion as amended to give students great- 
er representation than in the first proposals was carried on April 10, 
1969... 17) 

In the meantime since Dr. Rae's resignation in December 1968, 
search committees had studied lengthy lists of nominations for the posts 
of Principal. Their final choice was Dr. John W. O'Brien, recently Dean 
of Arts, and then Vice-Principal, Academic. Later, Professor Jack Bor- 
dan, Dean of Engineering, was appointed Vice-Principal, Academic, 

They appeared for the first time in their new offices at the 
Board's meeting on Sept. 11, 1969. This was the first meeting of the 
Board under its new constitution. It is worth noting that faculty were 
represented here for the first time. Their representatives were: Pro- 
fessors W. Francis, S. French, D. McKeen, and C. Potter. The students, 
also on the Board for the first time were represented by W. Schwartz, 

A, Hilton, and R. Miles. 

Having moved to make the Board more truly representative of the 
University's community, the Board now went further and decided that 
starting with the November meeting its deliberations would be open to 
all members of the University and accredited representation of the 
press. (18) 

There were other major developments taking place in this critical 
year. On February 13, 1969 at a meeting of the Board "Mr. Lewis present-— 
ed a notice of motion which he proposes to make at the next meeting of 
the Board which calls for the termination of the Memorandum of Agreement 
with the YMCA, the assignment of the rights of the Corporation to the 
Board of Governors and the dissolution of the Corporation." (19) With 
this action the long and mutually helpful relations between the YMCA and 
the University came to an end. 

The origin of Canadian colleges and universities would make a fas- 
cinating study in itself. Many, if not most of the Eastern institutions 
were founded by religious denominations and churches. Sir George Williams 
College, and later University, grew out.of a long tradition of edueation- 
al work for employed young men by the Montreal YMCA. Starting in 1873, 
the educational offerings of the YMCA schools increased, and out of the 
Evening Business School and Evening Iligh School, Sir George Williams 
College was born; its first collegiate level classes were offered in 
1929. The full story of the birth and early years of the College is told 
in Dr. Henry F. Hall's book, "The Georgian Spirit". Sufficient to say 
here that from the beginning until now, Sir George Williams College and 
Sir George Williams University were a part of the Montreal Young Men's 
Christian Association and their philosophy and emphasis grew from that of 
their parent body. 

Relations were close in many ways, buc from the beginning, the YMCA, 
financial considerations apart, gave the administration and the faculty 
a free hand in all academic matters. Not once in the years from 1926 
until 1969 did the YMCA exercise any authority over what went on in the 
classrooms and laboratories. It is true that the administration reported 
to the Board of Governors and they in their turn to the Board of Manage- 
Ment of the Metropolitan YMCA. (Later, when Sir George received its own 
charter, with rights invested in a Corporation, the first by-law was to 
establish the Board of Management of the Metropolitan Montreal YMCA as 
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the Corporation of Sir George Williams College.) This relation between 
parent and child was to prove to be simply a matter of finances and prop- 
erty, though the ultimate unexercised responsibility lay with the YMCA. 

There had been sporadic efforts by students, in the past, to break 
connections with the YNCA. For instance, the Board of Governors had con- 
sidered a petition from the class of 1957 asking for the removal of the 
name of the Montreal Young Men's Christian Association From the College's 
diplomas. The Board however was of the opinion that this could not and 
should not be done. (20) 

On the other hand the Vice-Principal was quoted in "The Georgian" 
in 1958 as stating “that no matter how large the College became, it would 
still retain the YMCA connections, for the Y principles which govern in- 
dividual relationships may be lost if the College attempts a lone effort 
++».Connections with the Y have helped Sir George in the past and will 
continue to be a help rather than a hindrance." (21) 

The help given the College by the YMCA over the years had been 
very real and tangible. Quite apart from the fact that it was the YMCA's 
vision that had brought into being the educational programs out of which 
the College had so naturally and almost inevitably grown, it was the 
YMCA whose support still by 1958 made it possible for the College to con- 
tinue to operate. From the beginning, the YMCA, through its annual finan- 
cial campaign, provided the subsidies necessary to bridge the gap between 
tuition income and the operational expenses. Not until later years was 
the College or the University subsidized by grants from the Provincial 
government. It was the YMCA, too, that conducted the special and extra- 
ordinary financial campaigns to raise the capital for the construction 
of the Norris Building and later the Henry F. Hall Building. The Uni-~ 
versity was still dependent on the YMCA. It was a part of the YMCA. It 
Was carrying out the work of the YMCA in the educational field. 

These facts were not clearly understood or appreciated by the stu= 
dents, and indeed by some of the staff. In 1959, "The Georgian" was ca- 
pable of writing this: "In addition to the merely physical expansion, 
the time has come for a spiritual expansion chat will break through the 
straight-jacket of hypocritical YMCA ideals. The spirit-mind-body ideal, 
even if it were possible, restricts genuine scientific investigation, 
creative art, and education itself, The college must cut the umbilical 
cord that now binds it to the YMCA. Without the 'Y', the college would 
never have come into existence, but like every maturing child, the col- 
lege must declare itself free from the 'Y' or remain a child in the 
adult university world for the rest of its life." (22) 

Apart from the charges that the YMCA's ideals were "hypocritical" 
there was some truth to the suggéstion that the time was approaching 
when the child was becoming too big for the parent. In the financial 
field over the next few years, the great bulk of the subsidies would 
come in the form of government grants, and the YMCA's contributions 
would play a lesser and lesser part. 

By 1965 steps towards separation began in earnest. The first step, 
initiated that year, was the slow process of separating finaneially. 

Until this time, all the University's accounts were kept by the Metro- 
politan office of the YMCA, and all cheques for more than $100 had to 
be approved and signed by the Treasurer of the Metropolitan YMCA. This 
led to slow and cumbersome processes for settling accounts, and gave 
the University no direct control over its own finances. Steps were now 
taken to remedy the situation and put the University into a financially 
independent position, At the same time a physical plant committee 
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of the Board was created in order that the University might take control 
of the operations of its own property. (23) At a meeting of the Board of 
Governors held on September 8, 1966, a change in the by-laws in Section 
6, Article VII was made which separated the accounting Functions of the 
University from the accounting functions of the YMCA. In effect, the 
University was now operationally independent. All that remained was an 
agreement to be made about the division of assets and liabilities, to 

be followed by Mr. Lewis's motion dissolving the Corporation. 

The first cheque issued by Sir George Williams University in its 
own name was signed on March 5, 1967. 

The matter of assets and liabilities became centered in a discus- 
sion of the proprietary rights in the Norris Building. The land on which 
this building was erected clearly belonged to the YMCA, but the Univer- 
sity claimed ownership of the building proper. Lts Feeling was that since 
the Financial campaign that had raised the funds for the building, al- 
though conducted by the YMCA, was clearly for the purpose of providing 
a building for Sir George Williams College, the College should continue 
to have rights for the building. 

Conversations about separation began informally when Principal R. 
C. Rae and Mr. Fred Hubbard, General Secretary of the Metropolitan Mont- 
real Young Men's Christian Association, withdrew up north to "Thistle Ma-+ 
nor" with their wives for two days' quiet discussion. There was clear 
agreement "that the University was the child of the YMCA but now it had 
reached adulthood and was leaving the family residence to go out into 
the world." (24) It was also agreed to hire auditers to separate the ac~ 
counts and to split the deficits between the YMCA and the University. 

In 1968, a “tribunal” was formed, consisting of Principal Rae and 
Chancellor Fulton, for the University, and Mr. Hubbard and Mr. W. N. Hall 
for the YMCA, This "tribunal" would act to try to resolve any matters not 
settled by Mr. W. M. Reay, Treasurer of the University, and Mr. R. S,. Whit- 
tingham, Financial Secretary and Controller of the Metropolitan YMCA. (25) 

In September, 1968, the YMCA's Finance and Property Committee re- 
ported to the Metropolitan Board of Directors that “the negotiations which 
have taken place with the University since the joint meecing with the Uni- 
versity Finance Committee in May 1968 were reviewed. At that time an ac- 
cumulated deficit of $216,000 was left unresolved. It has now been agreed 
as a tentative solution for recommendation to the appropriate committees 
in the University and YMCA that this amount shall be divided equally he- 
tween the University and the YMCA, also that the Norris Land and Building 
Shall remain on the books of the YMCA.Both of the aforementioned decisions 
are to be subject to appropriate notes on the annual audited statements 
indicating that negotiations which may take place at a later date on the 
same matters will not be prejudiced by such decisions. It was recognized 
both by the University and the YMCA that future financial relations should 
be on a commercial basis. However, accord has not yet been reached concern- 
ing the basis for an appropriate rental for the site of the Norris Build- 
ing, and an appropriate rental charge for University occupancy of space 
in the Drummond Building has noe yet been agreed upon. It was proposed 
that the $55,000 annual allocation to the University from the YMCA be 
discontinued effective June Ist, 1968, and that charges previously made 
on a cost basis for administrative and accounting services be divided 
equally for the fiscal year ending May 31st, 1968, and discontinued there- 
after." (26) 
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Until this point, throughout the years, the YMCA had given the Uni- 
versity an operating subsidy. On the other hand the University had shared 
in the operating expenses on a pro rata basis: costs of occupied space 
in the YMCA's Drurmond-Stanley Building, maintenance, heating, and clean- 
ing services, telephones, and accounting were provided by the YMCA with 
the University paying on a cost basis. In return for 3% of tuition in- 
come, all students received "free" YMCA memberships and the use of the 
Central YMCA facilities; YMCA staff received "free" tuition in the Univer- 
sity's courses. From this point on, new arrangements had to be negotiated, 

With Mr. Lewis's metion to transfer the powers of the Corporation 
to the Board of Governors, the University became a separate entity, and 
hereon negotiated for space in the YMCA building and in the Norris Build- 
ing on a strict, although at the beginning, favourable, rental basis. A 
suitable rental arrangement was made to cover the years from 1968 until 
1974; after 1974 the whole matter would have to be reviewed, 

The years between 1962 and 1969 were probably the time of great- 
est and swiftest change in the history of the University. The impact is 
reflected in the work and in the report of the Conmittee on Philosophy 
and Goals which was struck in 1966 under the chairmanship of Professor 
A. Tarasofsky to try to crystallize conflicting ideas on the objectives 
of the University into a new statement of its philosophy. This committee 
worked hard; it interviewed hundreds of people. It worked under one pecu- 
liar handicap: throughout the period of its deliberations the University 
was making decisions that constantly led to further and further changes 
in the nature of the institution, 

In September 1969 they reported: "The basic problem that bedevilled 
all our endeavours, from the very beginning, was that both the University 
and its environment underwent continuous transformations amidst an outlook 
for more of the same. To convey this we need only refer...to the history 
of the last three years. 

"We have now reached the point where we feel that, while a contempo- 
raneous definition of the University's philosophy and goals is as neces~ 
sary as ever, this cannot be done by a committee such as this...While it 
may be hoped that the future will be less turbulent than the past was, 
it seems unrealistic to expect complete stability." (27) 

The University Council received the Report but decided to go no fur- 
ther with the matter for the time being as it was then considering the 
restructure of university government into a Senate-type organization. 
Discussion ended with a statement by Asst. Prof. Despland who said "that 
he had been struck by the quaintness of the present statement contained 
in the announcement concerning the Philosophy of the University and sug- 
gested the time had come for its deletion, at least in its present form," (28) 

The year 1969 proved to be, probably, one of the most critical 
years in the history of the University, and wound up seven years of in- 
creasing tension as the University grew in size, in physical plant, in 
academic programs, with a number of radical changes in university govern- 
ment, and with a rise to a peak in student activism. The years that fol- 
lowed were relatively quiet and peaceful, marked with austerity. 

arly in 1970, Professor W. R. Fraser retired. He had joined the 
faculty as Professor of Philosophy in 1947 (although he had visited Sir 
George to teach in its summer session for the two previous summers). He 
had built up, as chairman, the Department of Philosophy from a handful 
of courses to a full program at both the undergraduate and the graduate 
levels. He had succeeded professor C. W. Thompson as Senior Professor of 
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the Humanities Division and held that post until the reorganization of 
the University into separate faculties in 1963. On his retirement he 
was designated Professor-Emeritus as were Professors C. W. Thompson and 
J. W. Bridges, 

Later in the year, in November, Dr. F, F. Fulton announced his 
intention to resign as Chancellor at the end of the current academic 
year. He had held that office since 1965 and during his term had served 
the University in many ways ably and well. He had almost single-handedly 
raised funds to enable the University to purchase property contiguous: 
to the Hall Building on Bishop and Mackay Streets. He had given strong 
Support to the administration and to the University as a whole. He was 
a progressive leader; it should be noted that the revision of the Beard 
of Governors was largely due to his insight into the changing needs of 
university government in the 1960's. 

One important innovation, talked about for the past several years, 
came to fruition in 1970. This was the establishment of the Associates 
of Sir George Williams University which was incorporated in November, 
with Mr. Clyde Gregory, Chairman of the Board of Ayerst Laboratories, 
as its first President. Now numbering about three hundred members, it 
is an organization of friends of the University from the community at 
large who provide a special link between the University and the commun- 
ity and who provide help in many ways to the University that cannot be 
obtained otherwise. Among other things they have done, aside from provi- 
ding funds for special projects, have been, for example, to provide a 
railway car to take the hockey team to Waterloo, and to initiate a pro- 
gtam of introducing students to industry in which a student is enabled 
to spend a half day with a senior executive. They are in constant touch 
with the University and have become its spokesmen in the business and 
professional life of the Montreal community. 

At this time the whole matter of the new three year university 
level curriculum was under serious and final discussion. "The validity 
of a general degree was questioned, particularly in view of the establish-— 
ment of a form of formula-fFinancing which would place a premium upon 
the numbers of students registered for majors or honours. Apropos of this, 
the Chairman said that the presumption was that "general education’ would 
have been completed in the CEGEP programme and that University programmes 
should be specialized in terms of Major cr honours programmes: this was 
almost certain to be the attitude of other universities, particularly 
the French-speaking universities...." (29) 

This change in the universities' circumstances and the need for 
the development of a completely new curriculum struck the death-knell 
of the general educational program as it was first conceived and as the 
major thrust of the University. 

These changes also created new staffing problems which became sig- 
nifieant in this year. With the changing academic environment resulting 
from the new emphasis on honours and graduate work, the real new require- 
ment in staff recruiting was to find scholars who were doing serious re- 
search, This raised material questions. The University had to ask itself 
how {t could, in a period of austerity due to the shrinking in enrollment 
because of the loss of students to the CEGEPs, in a "no prowth, no resour- 
ces" era, get the faculty to change its ways, How could the University 
marshall its very limited resources to meet these new academic goals? (30) 

The period of the drop in enrollment with the fading out of the 
CEGEP parallel courses set the tone for everything else the University 
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was to do for the next Few years. The policy followed during that period 
was to try to maintain the size of the full-time faculty in order to 
improve the faculty-student ratio which for years had been unsatis- 
factory. This matter was given top priority; to maintain the faculty, 
all other expenses were cut to the bone. (31) 

Toward the end of the year, it became apparent that the Depart 
ment of Education of the Province of Quebec was going to take a greater 
Measure of control over the activities and functions of the Quebec uni- 
versities. In December, the Principal reported to the University Council 
that “the Conseil des Universités had asked each university to respond 
Co two questionnaires which were being sent to them, the first relating 
to each university's view of the role of universities in Quebec and the 
second relating to each university's conception of the broad or main 
lines of development it foresaw itself fulfilling....the report which 
would be prepared by the Conseil on the basis of the returns from the 
universities would be presented to the Department of Education which, 
in turn, would undertake an analysis of this report making an estimate 
of financial costs involved... 

"At the moment, the important thing for the Council and the Uni- 
versity to recognize was the facet that the replies to these question- 
naires will be of major importance to all universities in Quebec. We 
would have to be prepared, by not later than March, to make a major 
statement on our role as a university for our future might well depend, 
in large part, on both the nature and the strength of the statement 
which we submitted." (32) 

In May, 1971, Mr. C. F. Carsley was appointed as the third Chan- 
cellor of Sir George Williams University following the retirement of 
Chancellor F. F. Fulton after the convocation in June. Mr. Carsley had 
been for some years a member and Vice-Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
and his appointment was universally approved and proved to be a wise 
one. He was to carry on in that capacity and serve the University truly 
well, in the tradition of his predecessors, until the merger with Loyo- 
la College and the creation of Concordia University. 

On September 4, 1971, Dr. Henry F. Wall died suddenly in his home 
at the age of 73. tle was a man dearly loved by several generations of 
students, faculty members, and members of the Roard of Governors, all 
of whom he had served so humbly during his years at Sir George. He was 
deeply mourned. 

By May, the University had prepared its submission in reply to 
the questionnaire sent by the Conseil des Universités the previous De- 
cember. This submission will be dealt with at greater length in Chapter 
VI, but it foresaw, with the exception of some special diploma programs, 
that future development of the University over the next five years would 
be an extension of the ways in which the University was already serving 
the community. The submission underlined one of the traditional roles 
of Sir George Williams University. Another basic characteristic of 
SGWU is that it is beth a day and an evening institution. We can fairly 
claim to be the leading Canadian university in the offering of evening 
credit programs and in the graduation of evening students. The same cour- 
ses are given in both day and evening divisions, taught in many instan- 
ces by the same professors, and no differentiation is made in the day 
and evening-earned degrees. Also, graduate courses are scheduled in the 
late afternoon or evening to make them as widely available as possible..."(32 
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Future developments foreseen by the University at the time of this 
submission were: a program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Social 
Work (an old dream of Henry F. Hall, and long discussed in the Academic 
Planning Committee); undergraduate and graduate programs in Computer Sci- 
ence; a limited number of new Master's programs; specialized Master's 
programs in the teaching or application of a discipline; a slight increase 
in our Ph.D. programs. Also foreseen was an improvement in our inadequate 
library and an improvement in the Centre for Instructional Technology. 
("The work of such a Centre can serve a number of purposes of institu- 
tions outside the University, and we would welcome cooperative arrange- 
ments with other members of the educational system of the province.") 
(34) Again, seen as necessary was some adjustment of the disproportion- 
ate employment of part-time instructors—-300 compared with 345 full- 
time faculty. 

At last, in 1971, after two years of hard deliberations, the uni- 
versity community was able to agree on the details of what would hence- 
forth constitute the socio-academic section of a university Code of Be-~ 
haviour. The necessity for this code became critically clear in 1969. 

It was finally drafted after participation by the whole community--stu- 
dents, faculty, and administration—--and it was to be binding on all seg- 
ments of the community. The story of the code will be more fully dealt 
with in Chapter XVII. 

On August 6, ninety-five non-professional library workers, members 
of the National Union of SGwWU Employees (CNTU) went on strike. The strike 
was a prolonged one reaching well into November, and, although the li- 
brary remained open, services were seriously disrupted for the users of 
the library, faculty and students alike. 

Lastly, so far as 1971 is concerned, a further shrinkage in en- 
rollment, and more austerity was foreseen. Speaking to the University 
Council on September 24, the Principal, Dr. J. WW. O'Brien, recalled 
“that the matter of a long-run enrollment projection had been studied 
last year and that the indications from it would require that the Univer- 
sity undertake a reorganization in the light of a very different situ- 
ation which would obtain in the future. He noted that all Universities 
were undertaking this same reassessment and reorganization in view of 
the anticipated decrease in Universities’ registration generally. Gone 
were the days of a superfluity of applicants for admission and it would 
now be necessary for Universities to actively recruit students."(35) 

1972 was a sad year for the University. It was marked by the sud- 
den deaths of three of its most respected members of faculty. In Febru- 
ary, Professor-Emeritus W. R, Fraser, who had so recently retired, died. 
Even more shocking were the sudden deaths, within ten days of each other 
in July, of Professor Neil Compton, who had been Chairman of the English 
Department from 1952 until 1969, and of Professor §. S. Lamb who had 
succeeded him as Chairman of that Department in 1969. The blow to the 
English Department, in particular, in losing almost simultaneously two 
of its strongest leaders, was immense. 

Both men had made great contributions to the University in build- 
ing up the faculty and the program in the English Department. It is doubt- 
ful that the Department would enjoy the high standards that it has today 
were it not for the vision and the work of these two men. 

Professor Compton impressed the University and its members by the 
Stubbornly quiet courage with which he- faced a Serious handicap. Almost 
completely paralyzed by poliomyelitis in the 1950's, he struggled back 
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to full-time activity although confined to a wheel chair and having to 
have learned a completely new method of breathing and speech, and car- 
ried on with a full load of Lectures as well as his work as Chairman of 
the Department and as a member of many committees where his participation 
was unlimited and positive. He was a stirring example to all who met him. 

In the meantime the operations of the University, and of all uni- 
versities in general, were “ecoming more costly to the public. A brief 
from Professor John Harrison to the Board of Graduate Studies notes “In 
1957-58 the federal and provincial governments in Canada spent about 
3.31 on aid to full-time university students, including praduate stu- 
dents. In 1967-68 the amount was 93.9M. Over the same years university 
student numbers jumped from 78,000 to 232,000 and are estimated to be 
going to rise to 1M by 1980. This extent of rise is now highly ques- 
tionable, and the rise in Quebec will be more than offset by special fac- 
tors. Nevertheless, it can be argued that post-secondary education costs 
are on the point of becoming insupportable." (36) 

The same increase in costs can be seen by an examination of the 
University's budget. The operating budget for the University in 1952 
was $610,000; in 1962 it was $2,720,000; in 1972 it was $19,090,000, 
However, these figures reflect not only the increased cost of higher 
education, but in this last instance a reflection of the growth of 
the University in numbers and in the development of its programs. 

The year 1973 began with the death, after a long illness, of ano- 
ther Professor-Emeritus, Claude W. Thompson, Professor Thompson, who had 
resigned in 1956, had been one of the original members of the full-time 
College staff. With his death, another tie with the past was broken, 

A most important break-through with the Ministry of Education oc- 
curred in January, 1973, when the Ministry approached the University with 
the proposal that ic offer two programs in the teaching of English as a 
second language, one at the elementary level, one at the secondary le- 
vel, each leading to the degree of Bachelor of Education. This was the 
first time that Sir George Williams University had been asked by the 
Ministry to propose Bachelor's programs in fducation, and this appeared 
to constitute implicit recognition of the place of this University in 
the teacher-training field. After considerahle study and debate by the 
Council of Universities, the program was approved and the first courses 
leading to a Bachelor's degree in this field were offered in the fall of 
1974. (37) 

However, the biggest event of 1973 was the merger of Sir George 
Williams University with Loyola College into a new English language 
university in Montreal to be named "Concordia University". Discussions 
on a possible merger of the two institutions had been going on since 
November, 1968. 1t was not to become final in a legal sense until Orders- 
in-Council created the new University in that sense in 1974. But to all 
intents and purposes the new University actually came into being in 1973, 
At this time government by a joint Board of Governors, a joint Senate, 
and a mutually agreed upon appointment of what constituted a new admini~ 
stration were all in effect. Mr. Cc. F. Carsley resigned as third and last 
Chancellor of Sir George Williams University and Mr. Ul. J. Memens, for- 
merly Vice-Chancellor of the Board of Trustees of Loyola College became 
the first Chancellor of Concordia University. Dr. J. W. O'Brien, Princi- 
pal and Vice-Chancellor of Sir George Williams University became the first 
Rector of the new institution. 
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There remained a lot te be done before complete integration could 
take place. That was a matter for slower working out over the next Few 
years. With this step, however, forty-seven years of the history of Sir 
George Williams College, then Sir George Williams University, came to a 
close. Though it was to preserve its identity as the Sir George Williams 


campus of the new merged University, the rest is to be the history of 
Concordia. 


Part IIL 


Decisions 
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Chapter V 


Growth and Building 


The decisive factor that controlled most of the decisions made by 
the University between the years 1952-1973 was the original decision to 
allow the College and then the University to grow beyond its already 
crowded conditions to meet the very obvious need of so many young, and 
sometimes older, people for post-secondary education. The need was great; 
the pressures on Sir George Williams, as upon all her sister institutions, 
was so stringent that those responsible for deciding on the future size 
of the University had, in all conscience and in all reality, no choice. 
To maintain the current size of the College in 1952, and to elect to 
remain a small intimate institution might have added to the comfort and 
happiness of those fortunate to get admission, but the College would have 
been guilty of a great social crime in failing to meet the needs of the 
community it was founded to serve, 

The statistics of the growth, and in later vears the falling off 
of student enrollment, clearly reveal the pressing problems the Univer~ 
sity was called on to meet. The first step needed to meet these constant- 
ly increasing numbers was to find space. 

Originally housed in two floors of the Central YMCA Building at 
1440 Drummond Street, the College had in the 1940's spilled over into 
adjacent space in the neighbourhood. Its first major expansion process 
was the renting and conversion of the old Spanish and Portuguese Syna- 
Bogue on Stanley Street which had recently been evacuated by its congre- 
gation. By constructing a new floor at the gallery level, the synagogue 
provided the College for the next ten years with fourteen additional 
classrooms, including a Biology laboratory, and four badly needed of fi- 
ces for the expanding faculty. 

Conditions in these offices were primitive, to say the least. Mea~ 
suring only 7" x 6'11'', they nevertheless had to be shared. The windows 
were on the ground level in the basement; the only ventilation was through 
these windows, with the result that there was about half an inch of dust 
on the desks every morning. When the snow melted, the water poured through 
the windows. As if this were not enough, the offices were located beneath 
the Biology laboratory, and when its sink overflowed the ceiling came down 
on the offices. 

However, with the Synagogue, conditions were vastly improved; che 
College got three or four times more space, and there were decent faci- 
lities for Biology for the First time, even though fish had to be kept 
in the sink. 

Students were constantly diverted by the "goings-on" on the upper 
floors of a notorious night-ciub next door, and by the fact that the 
room number on one of the glass classroom doors, number X32, when viewed 
from inside seemed to spell SEX. (1) 
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Year 


aero 
53/54 
54/55 
55/56 
56/57 
57/58 
58/59 
59/60 
60/61 
61/62 
62/63 
63/64 
64/65 
65/66 
66/67 
67/68 
68/69 
69/70 
70/71 
71/72 
P2793 
73/74 


ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 1952--1973 


Enrollment (Day Division) 


667 
732 
740 
794 
969 
1207 
1420 
1586 
1775 
2077 
2457 
3050 
3475 
3832 
4411 
5208 
5624 
397% 
o771% 
610]% 
5984* 
5409% 


(* includes Collegial level students) 


Year 


22153 
53/54 
54/55 
55/56 
56/57 
57/58 
58/59 
59/60 
60/61 
61/62 
62/63 
63/64 
64/65 
65/66 
66/67 
67/68 
68/69 
69/70 
70/71 
A1j72 
72/73 
73/74 


Enrollment 


(Evening Division) 


2883 
3112 
3006 
3321 
4284 
4612 
4792 
4665 
5434 
6285 
6372 
7643 
8479 
8727 
9596 
11053 
12062 
12055 
12352 
10954 
10499 
10690 
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The College was making use of nearly all vacant space in the vici- 
nity; it used to be said that if anyone left their house for too long 
the College would move in. Before the College was able to move into its 
own building in 1956, it occupied two floors above the shops on Drum- 
mond Street opposite to the YMCA; two old former rooming houses on Drum= 
mond Street below the Ritz Carlton Hotel; another below the YMCA and 
next to the Drumhurst Cafe; and large classes were held each day in 
Colley Hall at the Salvation Army Citadel; all these in addition to class- 
rooms in the YMCA building and in the Synagogue. Further space was found 
for evening classes in the O'Sullivan Business School on Stanley Street, 
and in the auditorium of the Engineering Institute of Canada four blocks 
away on Mansfield Street. One of the part-time instructors taught ac~ 
counting to evening classes in his own office. 

The need for a building of our own was only too apparent. As early 
as 1945, the Planning Committee of the Board of Governors reported 
upon preliminary discussions of the space problems then facing the Col- 
lege. Their report indicated that they assumed the need for increased 
accommodation for the College should take the form of a new building, 
but that they thought it desirable to conduct a fairly intensive survey 
to reveal and describe this need in order to determine the type of build- 
ing required in the light of the function and constituency of the Col- 
lege and its possible future development. (2) 

This survey was duly made. One of the issues that had to be met 
before any real planning could take place was the matter of the site 
for the proposed building. Land in the centre of the city was expensive, 
and thought had to be given to the possibility of building in more out-— 
lying areas. llowever, the determining factor had to be accessibility for 
the many evening students who were the College's primary clientele and 
for whom, basically, the College was founded, 

A faculty committee made a detailed geographical study of the dis- 
persion of our students by both home and business addresses. They found 
they were spread from Ste. Anne de Bellevue in the west to Montreal East, 
and from Ste. Therese in the north to the towns on the south shore. The 
biggest concentration of places of employment was, as expected, around 
the centre of the city. Considering all locations, the downtown site was 
central to the dispersion and would prove to be the only fair and logic- 
al place to build. 

Faculty were both excited and concerned about the possibility of 
a building for the College. In 1945, the Dean presented the following 
resolution of Faculty Council to the Board of Governors: "Resolved that 
this meeting of full-time members of the Faculty respectfully request 
the Board of Governors that we be given the opportunity to consider and 
evaluate each major step in the planning of a new building." The Chair- 
man was pleased to receive this evidence of interest on the part of the 
full-time faculty and asked that they be assured that, not only would the 
faculty be consulted in these matters, but that the Planning Committee 
would wish to lean very heavily upon them for assistance. C3) 

By 1951, estimates were being made of the probable amount of money 
that would have to be raised. A Progress report of the Planning Committee 
announced that the Metropolitan Board of the Montreal YMCA had tentative- 
ly approved seven projects for the expansion of YMCA work in greater Mont- 
real, including a new building project for Sir George Williams College. 
The total anticipated cost of these projects was sugpgested as $2,650,000, 


of which $2,200,000 would be required for the new building of the College. (4) 
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The ultimate budget for the combined projects was later raised to 
$3,100,000. (5) 

In an effort to reduce costs, it was proposed at one time to eli- 
minate one of the wings, including the auditorium, as it was felt by 
some members of the Metropolitan Board that the proposed building was 
too large and would never be filled. However, upon the assurance of 
the Dean and the Registrar that the building would be completely oc- 
cupied within ten years, it was decided to ge ahead with the full pro- 
ject. Ironically enough, the building was completely occupied within two 
years and the College was forced again to rent space outside for annexes. 
Ten years later, the Henry F. Hall building was opened. 

A financial campaign for a new college building started in the 
Fall of 1952. The campaign, under the energetic leadership of Mr. John 
B. Frosst, long associated with the Metropolitan Board of the YMCA, 
and a member of the Board of Governors of the College, and currently 
President of the Association, was carried through successfully, and con- 
struction quickly started, 

It should be noted that the students of the College had long an- 
ticipated the erection of a building and the need to raise money for it. 
As early as 1942, ten years earlier, the Students’ Society of the Busi~- 
hess School had given a $50.00 Victory Bond, and the graduating class 
of 1942 had given a £100.00 bond. Both of these were to form the nucleus 
of a fund for a new building. (6) 

The initial campaign ended up $500,000 short of its objective of 
$3,100,000, but it was decided to gO ahead with the full project never-~ 
theless, (7) On April 6, 1956, the new building was formally opened 
with appropriate ceremonies, although the building had actually been 
occupied since the beginning of January, Delegates from many sister uni- 
versities across Canada joined us to celebrate the occasion at a special 
convocation and banquet. It was a happy occasion marred only by the 
fact that some fifteen of the distinguished guests overcrowded the ele- 
vator and were stuck between floors for over half an hour until a re- 
Ppairman could come in the late evening to release them. 

The effect of having a building for Sir George Williams College 
was immediate and rather startling. The first effect was that Sir George 
Williams was literally now on the map. It seemed that citizens were read- 
ier to recognize the existence of the College and identify it with a 
physical presence and location than they were to recognize the actual 
work being done there. The second effect was a rapid increase in registra- 
tion. So marked was this increase that within two years of opening, the 
students were complaining of overcrowded facilities, An editorial in 
"The Georgian" on September 30, 1963, read: "How long will our administra- 
tion remain satisfied with the existing overcrowded facilities? It is 
very obvious that the present building erected in 1956 has failed to ac- 
commodate the ever-increasing number of students wanting Lo enter the 
College." 

Even by October 1956, facully were exercised about the lack of suf- 
ficient space for the library. The 1956 Faculty Annual Conference addressed 
itself to the Board: "The Conference respectfully recommended to the Board 
of Governors that immediate consideration be given to the problem of ex- 
pansion of the Library with the possibility of building a separate Libra- 
ry Building." (8) 
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The most critical shortage was in the library. Early in 1959, Mr. 
Roy Campbell, Chairman of the Library Committee, after reviewing, for 
the Board, the usage of the library and the various expedients that had 
been adopted to ease the strain, said, "The Library Committee would em- 
phasize that it is their opinion that the needs of the library should be 
given priority in any consideration of changes or expansion." (9) 

Also, early in 1959 the Planning Committee addressed itself to the 
Problem. They recommended a physical extension of the plant to provide: 
(a} suitable facilities for an adequate library, (b) expansion of faci- 
lities and personnel to deal more adequately with increased enrollment, 
and (c) increasing classroom space and number of faculty to increase en- 
rollment. The report emphasized that these items are considered in order 
of priority and that the library should have primary claim. It recommend- 
ed specifically the addition of a sixth floor to the College building 
for this purpose." (10) Nov [Dee 1460 

This last recommendation was quickly acted upon. By February, 1961, 
the additional floor and a penthouse had been added to the new building. 
The floor loading was inadequate to hold the necessary shelving and their 
cargo of books. An ingenious System was worked out whereby the shelves 
were suspended from the ceiling and the problem was solved. However, the 
needs of the library continued to grow. When the Hall Building was opened 
in 1966, it provided space for an Engineering and Science Library and an 
additional reading room. At the same time, an additional floor was taken 
over in the first College building, now called the "Norris Building". Two 
years later, in 1968, we moved the Geography Department and gave their 
Space to the Library, and as well, classrooms on the third floor and two 
High School laboratories on the fourth floor. 

And still the space was inadequate. By 1979, the University was 
forced to rent three and a half floors in the Shuchat Building on Moun- 
tain Street for book storage. Throughout all these years the need for 
a separate library building was apparent to everyone, but the means to 
construct it were never available, although, in 1964, the firm "Library 
Building Consultants, Inc." was engaged to draw up specifications for a 
library building. 

By 1959, the University was already considering further expansion. 
Another annex was rented in several floors of an apartment building on 
Drummond Street with very inadequate elevator service and narrow stairways. 
Classrooms were crowded, hot, and unventilated. Something had to be done. 

"It was recognized by the Planning Committee that the College must 
continue to function in its present location in downtown Montreal and 
that such expansion as wes contemplated must be in terms of this location, 
at least for the present. Tt was realized that there was a future possi- 
bility of expansion into suburban areas and that, if such suburban expan- 
sien should develop later, it was thought by the Planning Committee that 
provision would have to be made for a continuation of the present 'paral- 
lelism' between Day and Evening Divisions." (11) The matter was discussed 
fully at the 22nd Annual "Shawbridge" Conference on May 30 and 31, 1960. 
Three posslbilities were defined: (1) Expansion of the present site, re~ 
maining the same type of institution that lad already developed. The main 
difficulty here was the high cost of land in the downtown area. (2) Fol- 
lowing the example of New York University, that is, one downtown univer~ 
Sity and one university removed to a new location on the outskirts of che 
city. If Sir George was to adopt this plan, it would create (for the 
University) a whole new set of problems concerning dual organization, 
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(3) The development of a Junior College somewhere in the city that would 
tie in with the downtown organization. The main difference between the 
second and third point of view was that in the second there would be a 
completely separate unit, whereas the third plan would have Junior Col- 
leges as satellites. 

Meanwhile, the University explored all the possibilities that seemed 
Open to it, Investigations were made on the feasibility of using either 
or both of King's School on Western Avenue, or the Westmount Senior High 
School on Cote St. Antoine Road as satellites. There was talk of adding 
yet another floor to the Norris Building, of finding space above the sub- 
way then under construction, or of Space that might become available 
because of the clearing of areas for Expo '67. 

Dr. Omer Solandt, Vice~Chairman of the Board of Governors (and la- 
ter Chancellor of the University of Toronto) pressed the Board and the 
administration, hard, to do nothing small. He insisted that the Univer-~ 
sity must do a real job of planning and building to meet the educational 
needs of Montreal. Apart from Dr. Solandt's urgings, "there was something 
in the air that made us think big' at this time. (12) The mayor's ambi- 
tious plans for Expo '67, the realization of a subway system, a new Li- 
beral government in Quebec that seemed to promise new possibilities for 
education, all these, and the courage of the Principal, Dr. R. C. Rae, 
and the Chancellor, Dr. F. F. Fulton, led the University to scrap all 
ideas of small satellite colleges or building one extra floor on the 
Norris Building, in favour of a large, central building within walking 
distance of its present quarters. 

The decision to concentrate downtown was the result of yet another 
demographic study. Using the telephone numbers of Day students and a map 
from Bell Canada, it was obvious that there was no concentration of stu- 
dents in one area more than any other, except, perhaps, in the downtown 
area. For Evening students, the telephone numbers of their places of em- 
ployment were used. This revealed a concentration downtown and in the cen- 
tre of the city, and no other concentration. It was obvious that if the 
University was to carry out its services to the community properly, it 
must remain near the place of its origin. (13) Plans to construct a large 
twelve-story building were tentatively settled upon, and it was hoped that 
this building might be ready for occupancy in 1966, 

Until then, the University and its associated schools were hard 
Pressed for space. In 1962, with a full time day enrollment of 2077, and 
an evening enrollment of 6372, this space shortage became acute. A diffi- 
cult decision had to be made. The Evening High School was meeting a ser- 
ious need in the city; men and women who lacked a full high school edu- 
cation were perhaps in greater need, relatively speaking, than those who 
wanted a university degree. Accordingly more and more space had been ta- 
ken over in the evenings by the High School, but now the University was 
beginning to suffer. It was decided that for the Jong run into the fu-« 
ture, the university program must be given priority. Thus, from 1962 
on, the Evening High School was required to control its registration, 
and many of its classrooms were given back to the University for its eve- 
ning students. (14) 

This was a purely operation decision and not a policy one. It had 
far reaching effects. Until then, the University, the Evening High School, 
the Day and Evening Business Schools, and the Day and Evening School of 
Art had each grown to serve its own clientele with equal consideration. 
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From now on, the major thrust of the institution was to be the develop 
ment of the University. 

To try to accommodate more and more students in the University, 
all kinds of expedients were tried out. There were many experiments car-~ 
ried out with the shuffling of time-tables involving more and more after- 
noon classes and morning Laboratories allowing for double shifts, etc. 

It was not only the students who suffered. Fourteen maintenance 
men had no place to eat or to change their clothes. Storage space was 
at a premium. There was great trouble in getting offices in groups in 
the main building or in the Annex to keep all professors in one de- 
partment together, an arrangement chat was not only highly desirable 
but also essential if their mutual interaction as scholars could be tru- 
ly fruitful. 

The major expansion in these "waiting" years was in an apartment 
building at 2015 Drummond Street, a short distance north of the YMCA 
Building and the Norris Building. Starting with 12,000 square feet on 
two floors of this building, which provided nine classrooms and five 
offices, the University took over an additional floor each year until 
it occupied six floors in all. Thanks to the Salvation Army, large class- 
es were again housed in Colley Hall at the rear of their Citadel. The 
University also investigated the chances of using the York Theatre and 
the Capitol Theatre in the mornings, but these last areas proved to be 
unsuitable. 

Shortage of space for the library and for Physical Education, which 
would not be solved even with a new twelve-~story building, led the Uni- 
versity to look even farther afield. "First under consideration was 
the possible purchase of H.M.C.S. Donnaconna (on Drummond Street). It 
was noted that when the Department of National Defence ceases to have 
further use for this building that it will be turned over to the Crown 
Assets Corporation for disposal. The university has already been in cor- 
respondence with the minister to indicate its interest in acquiring 
this building." (15) The University continued to be interested in this 
property for some years to come. Interviews were held with the Hon. 

Paul Hellyer, Minister of Defence, and the Chancellor visited the Quebec 
Government to try to persuade them to give us the property if the Crown 
Assets Corporation turned the building over to the province. (16) 

In 1962, a report from the Planning Committee of the Board of 
Governors spelled out the assumptions that had guided the Committee, 
and made certain recommendations that, after consideration and recon- 
sideration, largely determined the course the University would take with 
respect to its immediate future development. "The Planning Committee as-— 
sumes that a large construction project will take place in the downtown 
area within easy walking distance of the present building. In huilding 
in the downtown area it is economically desirable to build a "high-rise! 
building of the maximum height possible. The Committee is contemplating 
a twelve-story building and looking at appropriate uses to which the 
various floor levels may be put. 

“The Committee has established as a target an enrollment of 5,000 
full-time Day students in 1970-71. This appears to be a reasonable goal 
after the consideration of relevant statistics. lt is further suggested 
that we should aim at the opening of the new building not later than 
the fall of 1965. This building will house all the additional special 
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purpose facilities, i.e., laboratories, workshops, seminar rooms, etc., 
For 5,000 Day students but with classroom provisions for 4,000 Day stu- 
dents to be enrolled in the period 1965-68. It is recommended that when 
the first building stage is undertaken that all basic preparations for 
the additional classroom building, to accommodate a further 1,000 Day 
students by 1970-71, be made, (actually, registration passed this point 
in 1967-68) i.e., excavations, footings, etc. It is felt that if pro- 
visions be made for 5,000 Day students that there will be adequate fa- 
cilities for an increased Evening enrollment.... ; 

"In order to make the transition to an additional building more 
effective, the Committee also recommends that additional rented faci- 
lities be secured, as needed to gradually increase our total enroll- 
ment so that the transition will proceed smoothly. 

"The Provincial Government has indicated that it will not pro~ 
vide funds for a physical education plant. It is, therefore, the opi- 
nion of the Committee that funds will have to be found from other than 
governmental sources; perhaps by means of a private campaign. The Com- 
mittee does feel that if physical education facilities are to be pro- 
vided that it would be desirable to include them in the new building 
if this can be done without prejudice to our prospects of government~ 
al financial support for the balance of our educational needs. 

(In the event, the government refused to Support a building that 
housed physical education facilities. The University is still without 
space for this active program and has to rent facilities around the 
city.)" (17) 

In January, 1962, the proposed site for the new building was 
announced. It was to be north of Burnside Street between Mackay and Bi- 
shop Streets. 

Nowever, it proved that nothing was decided after all. In Decem- 
ber, 1962, the Principal reported to the Board "that he had recently 
met with the City Planning Department and representatives, and while no 
definite conclusion had been reached it was apparent that the City still 
wanted us to consider another site near the Place des Arts or somewhere 
in relation to the World Fair plans in newly cleared areas....Dr. So- 
landt commented that we are up against a real dilemma. If we do build 
on our chosen site there will be some difficulty as to our next step. 
He thinks we ought to be making plans to embrace three or four times 
as much land and to plan for about twenty-five years ahead. He suggest- 
ed that we ought to consider proposals for, getting more land in the cen- 
tral area, and if the City makes proposals of this kind they ought to 
be considered very carefully, He explained that the City is trying to 
avoid having the Burnside area population densities exceed eight times 
the land area." (18) 

In January, 1963, the University explored the site suggested by 
the city, which proved actually to be two sites three blocks apart 
and together constituted a somewhat smaller area than the Burnside site. (19) 
There were other drawbacks besides the fact that there was not enough 
land. The lots were improperly shaped for our needs, the operation would 
be split in two, and future expansion toward Bleury Street would be 
expensive. After reviewing the matter in detail, Mr. Desautels, the 
City Planner, agreed to sponsor a change in the by-laws to permit us to 
build on Burnside Street, 

Early in 1963, the architects, the same firm that had designed the 
Norris Building, Ross, Fish, Duchesne, and Barrett, were authorized to 
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proceed with the working drawings and specifications. It was hoped that 
demolition could be started in October, 

An important feature of the new building was that it was planned 
from the inside out. The users, at all levels, were consulted for de- 
cisions. The architects were not brought in at any point until the users 
had gathered all the needs and looked into the requirements of relative 
location within the building. To this end, a very important committee 
was appointed. This was the University Committee on Development (UCOD) 
which was to be the main body at the University level to collect, stu- | 
dy, and approve documents on planning prepared by the various univer- 
sity offices. It was to meet twenty-eight times between January 26, 
1962, and February 22, 1971. 

UCOD worked largely through a number of hard-working sub-commit- 
tees. Most important was the Committee on Academic Plant, which was 
apain broken down into committees on classrooms, audio-visual arrange- 
ments, and computers. Committees in Engineering, Science, Fine Arts and 
Psychology also developed plans for their own needs but as parts of the 
Committee on Academic Plant. Other important sub-committees were the 
Administrative Planning Committee, the Library Planning Committee, the 
Student Affairs Committee, the Committee on Interior Decoration, and 
the Athletic Expansion Committee. All these committees reported to UCOD 
and UCOD in turn advised the architects and saw that the building took 
the shape desired by the users. 

Professor J. P. Petolas, Director of Planning and Secretary of 
UCOD, was especially active. He visited many other campuses in search 
for new ideas and new solutions. Asst. Prof. G. A. B. Moore was very ac- 
tive in planning and supervising the installation of permanent audio- 
visual equipment, language laboratories and a closed circuit televi- 
sion system; all of these were to be a Special feature of the new build- 
ing. 

Members of UCOD were the following: Dean R. C. Rae, Chairman; 
Professor J. P. Petolas, Secretary; Principal H. F. Hall; Asst. Dean 
D. L. Peets; ID. B. Clarke, Registrar; Mr. H. G. Worrell, Bursar; Asst. 
Dean J. W. O'Brien; Mr. Magnus Flynn, Dean of Students; and Professors 
J. oH. Whitelaw; W. Black; J. Bordan; R. Curnew; Rytsa Tobias; and later 
Mr. Keith Crouch, Librarian; “Ir. Alex Sproule, Director of Guidance Ser- 
vices; Asst. Vice Principal Fdna Vowles, Dean Lewis Greer; Dean S. Ma- 
dras; and Professor C. Goldman. 

A man who was to play a prominent part in the planning and con- 
struction of the building was Mr. A. E. Sargent who represented the 
Building Committee of the YMCA and acted throughout as Clerk of the Works. 
His role was significant; he pointed out disparities, was able to make 
the architects satisfy needs, and to compel them to be innovative. 

The first major step was to raise the money. By March, 1963, the 
Principal was able to report that the Provincial Government had agreed 
to contribute large amounts for the building. He “reported on his visit 
to Quebec and indicated that there is a feeling of complete accord with 
the Quebec authorities who spoke of the project as heing an engagement 
that they have made although they can only guarantee one year at a time, 


but they seem willing to make the projection shown. ($1,200,000 in 1961-62, 


$800,000 in 1962-63; $1,250,000 in 1963-64, $4,700,000 in 1964-65, and 
between $4,600,000 and $6,100,000 in 1965-66) (20) 

The YMCA and the University set out to raise another $5,000,000 
from the community. “In the spring of 1964, almost twelve years after 
the previous capital campaign, a well organized effort was undertaken. 
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A management committee directed the campaign under the chairmanship of 
W. oN. Wall, President of Domtar Lid., and with G. Arnold Hart, Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Montreal, as llonorary Treasurer. The other members 
of this committee were: F. W. Bradshaw, Samuel Bronfman, H. Roy Crab- 
tree, Wiliitam Dodge, Fraser F, Fulton, John D. Houlding, F. G. Hubbard, 
T. D. Lande, C. M. McCully, W. Earle McLaughlin, Gérard Plourde, R. C. 
Rae, W. Harold Rea, B. W. Roberts, O. B. Thornton, Colin W. Webster, 
and E. C. Wood." (21) 

This was a strong, hardworking committee, and the ultimate success 
of the campaign was due to their selfless activity. Special gratitude 
was due to its chairman, W. N. Hall, who provided dynamic leadership 
and gave unreservedly of himself to the campaign; he so tired himself 
that at the end of the campaign he had to go into the hospital. (22) 
When the campaign seemed to lag, Mr. Hall with Mr. Crabtree and Mr. 
Webster decided to set a higher target for personal giving. They in- 
creased their own personal contributions and persuaded other members 
of the Metropolitan Board of the YMCA to do the same thing. Then they 
went back to other donors and persuaded them to increase their contri- 
butions and put the campaign over the top. 

In 1966, it was decided to increase the target to $6,100,000. In 
the end, $6,050,000 was reached, just $50,000 short of the revised ob- 
jective. The land, building, and initial contents cost $27,504,000. In 
addition to the money raised in the campaign, the Province granted the 
University $20,105,000; $1,010,000 came From the Canada Council, and 
$339,000 from the Canadian Universities Foundation. 

The generous support of the community and of the Province assured 
the University that its plans could be completed. 

There was ac first some awkwardness in referring to the buildings. 
For some years, the first building, next to the YMCA on Drummond Street 
was simply referred to as the "new building". Awkwardly, the building 

y under construction was called the "new new building". In 1964, it was 
4! decided to honour the two principals who had done so much to bring the 
' College and the University into being. Appropriately, the original build=- 4 vié 
ing was named after Kenneth E. Norris, and a plaque so designating it Dec hfog 
was affixed with due ceremony to the building in October; the new build- 
ing now being planned was named after Henry F. Hall, now Principal-Emeri- 
Cus. 
On April 17, 1964, was held the ground breaking ceremony for the 
Henry F. Hall Building. [It was attended by members of UCOD and the Board 
of Governors. The Honourable Paul Gérin~Lajoie was represented by M. Guy 
Lechasseur, and his worship Mayor Jean Drapeau was represented by M, Alie, 
the Pro-Mayor. It was an auspicious and exciting occasion; work was now 
actually under way on a project that had preoccupied so many members of 
the University for so long. 
Work went quickly and smoothly. At eleven a.m. on Saturday, May 8, 
1965, the Honourable Paul Gérin-Lajoie, Minister of Education of the 
Province of Quebec, who had been so Supportive in the financing of the 
building, laid the cornerstone at the junction of Mackay and Burnside 
Streets, 
Just a little over a year later, at 4:00 p.m. on the afternoon of 
Friday, October 14, 1966, the Honourable Jean-Jacques Bertrand, assisted 
by Principal-Emeritus Henry F. Hall, cut the ribbon at the lobby escala- 
tor and declared the building open. To celebrate the occasion further, 
a special convocation was held at 8:00 p.m. the same day, at which hono- 
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rary degrees were conferred upon Paul Gérin-Lajoie, Mr. W. N. Hall, 
Dr. O. M. Solandt, and Dr. Henry V. Hall. 

To add to the excitement, on this same day the city opened its 
splendid new Metro system. On the next day, a Saturday, the University 
held open house for the citizens of Montreal. It was estimated that be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 people visited and inspected the new building on 
that day. The Garnet Key was augmented by its alumni to act as hosts, 
and guides were provided on each floor to answer questions and to show 
the visitors around. It was a truly gala occasion, many of the guests . 
having taken advantage of the day to take their first rides on the Metro 
at the same time. (23) 

The new building proved to be well planned, especially with regard 
to the provision of proper laboratories for Sctence and Engineering. How- 
ever, due to the policy of increasing enrollment while waiting for the 
completion of the Hall Building, there was a shortage of space on the 
opening of the building. Taking the YMCA Building, the Norris Building, 
and the Hall Building in combination, we opened with 96 square feet per 
student instead of the norm of 105 square feet. 

The University was short of Faculty offices from the first, and 
by the next year additional offices had to be carved out of corridor 
space on the upper floors where the traffic was light. The University 
was also out in its planning of sufficient studio space for the Fine 
Arts Department which had expanded so greatly beyond all predictions. 

It had omitted space for graduate students in the Faculty of Arts, and 
there was insufficient unassigned space for Physical Plant facilities. 
At first there was adequate Space for student lounges and club rooms. 
Later, these proved to be neither effectively nor adequately used, and 
because of the great need for classrooms and offices, much of this stu- 
dent space was encroached upon in the next few years. 

Even before the building opened, the Planning Committee of the 
Board of Governors noted that “both the Sheffield and the Bladen reports 
agrce on projected enrollment for the universities in Canada for the 
next decade, and it appears quite certain that the projected enrollment 
for Sir George Williams University will go beyond the eight thousand day 
Students expected by 1975-76 even if the influence of the institutes is 
taken into account." (24) At the same meeting, it was pointed out that 
"An urgent problem facing the University today is to make sure that by 
1969-70 the library and classrooms project be completed so that enroll- 
Ment would not be restricted. Meanwhile, it is possible that additional 
temporary rented quarters will again be needed during the construction." 

Alas, there was to be no new building for 1969-70; the money was 
simply unavailable at this time, However, at this writing, the University 
hopes to build a combined library and athletics building in 1979, a pro- 
ject first envisaged as a supplement to the proposed flall Building in 
1964, (25) The University was therefore compelled to revert to rented an- 
nexes again. Between 1966 and 1948, the University rented or purchased 
80,000 square feet of space. (26) 

That additional space was purchased was due to the acumen and the 
foresight of the Chancellor, Fraser F. Fulton. While Professor J. P. Peto- 
las, Director of Physical Planning, kept his eye open for available space, 
Chancellor Fulton carried on a private financial campaign to buy up pro- 
perty on Bishop and Mackay Street to protect our future expansion in this 
area. [t is noteworthy that private and corporate donors vere quick to 
Support this move; indeed, only one appeal was declined. This project, 
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called the "Real Estate Protection Plan", prew out of an idea started in 
a conversation between the Chancellor and certain prominent business men; 
it was also discussed with the Honorable Paul Gérin-Lajoie. The plan was 
to buy up alternate properties on Mackay and Bishop Streets to protect 
property for an ultimate Arts and Library Building. The University's to- 
tal investment in properties bought outside the Norris and Hali Build- 
ings was $2,700,000. (27) 

Since 1968, the University has continued to expand, using most of 
the space it has purchased as well as renting extensively. Of eighteen’ 
houses purchased north of the Hall Building, thirteen are used by the 
University for academic purposes. Space was rented outside the Hall 
Building for the computer in 1969. In 1970, the administration moved out 
of the YMCA Building to rented quarters on Sherbrooke Street, and space 
was rented in the Shuchat Building on Mountain Street for library stor- 
age. In 1972, the University again rented space in an apartment build- 
ing on Drummond Street in what had been its principal annex during the 
construction of the Hall Building. There was further dispersal in 1973. 
Space was rented on Lincoln Avenue for an Economics group: and on Sher- 
brooke Street for a Psychology project. In July, the Bourget School on 
Mountain Street below Ste. Catherine Street was leased for the Master 
of Fine Arts program which had grown too large for its former quarters, 
and space was leased in an office building at the corner of Crescent 
and Ste, Catherine Streets for the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology. 

Generally speaking the effects of this forced dispersal were good. 
The Hall Building was overcrowded, too large, and too anonymous though 
undoubtedly attractive and efficient. The smaller quarters, though some- 
times cramped, were felt to he more intimate and more on a human scale, 
However, they were only expedient auxiliaries. The Norris and Hall Build- 
ings remain the major physical resources of the University. 

Although in 1966, the University anticipated an enrollmenet in excess 
of 8,000 day students by 1969-70, this number was never reached. The high- 
est full-time student registration was 6,101 day students in 1971-72. It 
must be remembered, however, that this number far exceeded the target of 
4,000 full-time students for which the Norris and Hall Buildings were 
designed. Other factors also made necessary a Further expansion of space. 
Some programs, such as those offered by the Department of Fine Arts, 
proved so unexpectedly popular that they grew far beyond the space pro- 
vided for them, while programs had to be continuously carried on in other 
departments which, though shrinking slightly, still had a Significant de- 
mand upon them, Spatial expansion was undoubtedly necessary and well planned 
as far as one could predict the activities and the needs of the Universi- 
ty at the time of its greatest development and radical change. 
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Chapter VI 


The University and the Province 


In the first two decades of the existence of Sir George Williams 
College, there was practically no relationship whatever between the Col- 
lege and the provincial government. Operating under the charter of the 
YMCA which authorized the Association to conduct educational activities, 
and subsidized completely, apart from low tuition fees, by the annual 
campaign of the Metropolitan Montreal YMCA, the College operated as a 
completely private enterprise without need of the province and not ac— 
countable to it in any way. The only responsibility the College had to 
the provincial government was to provide it with annual statistics of 
enrollment. The only problem the College had with the government at Que- 
bec was to try to persuade them to include our statistics of college 
level registration among its statistics for higher education rather than 
following their then existing policy of lumping them with the statistics 
of the Evening High School, the Day and Kvening Business Schools, the 
Day and Evening Art Schools, and the Evening Elementary School in their 
report on enrollment in the province in classes at the primary and sec- 
ondary levels, 

A visit by the Registrar to Quebec, and an afternoon's meeting 
with the Director of the Provincial Bureau of Statistics cleared up 
this delicate matter in short time. The Director was completely cooper- 
ative and even went so far as to devise a special form for the College 
to report by, in which it was possible to disentangle the College regir 
stration from the registration of the associated schools. It was, per- 
haps, a small matter, but it seemed important to Sir George Williams at 
that time that its college level classes be recognized, officially, in 
this manner as existing among the other higher education level programs 
in the province. 

It aiso marked the cordial and cooperative quality of the relations 
the College, and later the University, were to enjoy with officials of 
the Quebec government over the years, 

Relations with the province were put upon a slightly more formal 
level when, in 1946, the College applied for a separate act of incorpor- 
ation. The charter received Royal Assent on March 1L, 1948. (See H. F. 
Hali: “The Georgian Spirit", p. 67.) The Prime Minister, the Honorable 
Maurice Duplessis, was heard to murmur prophetically, “This is going to 
cost me money," 

The Prime Minister was quite correct. Over the years the institution 
became more and more dependent on the public treasury and less and less 
on the ¥MCA. This fact more than any other dictated that in the years to 
come, the University would become increasingly involved with the govern- 
ment and its planning for higher education in the province of Quebec, 

The increased costs of operation and the increased financial support 
by the province were factors that were to mark the growth of the College 
and University, and its involvement with the political sector. 
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The total expenditures of the College and Schools, in 1951-52, 
were $582,145 partly underwritten by a government grant of $71,581.34. 

Two decades later, in 1972-73, the operating costs had grown to $21,483,293, 
and government grants for operating purposes had grown to $13,082,000. 

The receipt of the charter in 1948 was timely. It enabled Sir George 
Williams to join the National Conference of Canadian Universities and Col- 
leges in 1949; and when, in 1951, the federal government moved to give 
aid to institutions of higher learning, it seemed that Sir George Willi- 
ams would share in the prospective support. “It was reported that follow- 
ing the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences, the Federal Government had voted to extend financial aid to Ca- 
nadian universities. The terms of this financial aid had not, as yet, been 
made final by Order in Council, but it seemed apparent that Sir George 
Williams College would benefit as a member of the National Conference of 
Canadian Universities." (1) In the event, in spite of constitutional 
wrangles, the College received its first cheque in the amount of $71,581.34 
in 1952 along with a letter signed jointly by the finance ministers of 
the province and the federal government. (2) 

However, the provincial government claimed complete jurisdiction 
over all education in the province. It challenged the constitutionality 
of the federal government's action, with the result that in the follow- 
ing year, 1953, this grant was not forthcoming to the universities of 
the province. However, from 1953-54 on, the University was to receive 
grants from the province; nevertheless help was needed in greater measure. 
In 1956, the Chairman announced to the Board of Governors that "represen- 
tation had been made to the Prime Minister of Quebec through the Hon. 

G. B. Foster, requesting that in view of the College's large responsibi- 
lities and important contribution, particularly in evening courses, that 

the College be included among those institutions receiving Provincial 

grants in addition to the regular grant received for the past three years."(3) 

In the meantime, the Board of Governors was in a quandary about 
what to do with cheques from the federal government transmitted to the 
College by the National Conference of Canadian Universities. The money 
was direly needed; it was felt it was the College's by right. On the o- 
ther hand, considering the Quebec government's constitutional concerns, 
and the desire to remain on good terms for the future with provincial 
authorities, it seemed impolitic to accept the cheque at this time. After 
some division of opinion in the Board, the matter was turned over to the 
Corporation. The cheque was returned to the NCCU, and held by them in 
trust for the College until such time as the provincial and federal autho- 
rities could work out a formula for the dispensing of these funds to Que- 
bec universities. (4) 

The students of the Quebec universities were, in the meantime, be- 
coming concerned with the financial plight of their institutions, and 
with the need for scholarships and bursaries. After nearly a year of 
constant refusals, the Prime Minister, the Honourable Maurice Duplessis, 
agreed to meet with the student presidents of Quebec's six universities, 
in December, 1958. "Premier Duplessis conferred with the student presi- 
dents" of the Quebec universities on December 2nd for more than two hours. 
"However, the Premier refused to discuss the question of statutory grants 
with the students." He rejected the students’ brief on student aid. (5) 

At this stage, the College applied to the Quebee legislature for 
an amendment to its charter, changing its name from Sir George Williams 
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College to Sir George Williams University. Its basic reason for doing 

so was the confusion in the province where the word “college was equa- 
ted with the “classical colleges" and on the continent of Europe where 
it was equated with institutions of secondary education, The charter 

was amended on December 18, 1959, with far-reaching and unpredicted 
results. One of these, not foreseen but very fortunate, was that in the 
following year, when a formula was found for the distribution of accrued 
federal funds, Sir George Williams was classified as a university rather 
than a college, with unexpected financial benefits. 

In its issue of Dec. 15, 1959, "The Georgian" reported: "...Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker announced that the province will be able to make 
grants to the universities and will be able to secure a corresponding 
abatement from the Federal corporation tax. 

"The scheme announced by Diefenbaker would allow provinces to 
charge another one per-cent corporation tax beyond the nine per-cent 
abatement they can now have from the Federal corporation tax. The ad- 
ded revenue, however, would have to be used for university grants paid 
on exactly the same basis as they are at present--$1.50 per head of 
the provincial population distributed among the universities in propor- 
tion to student enrollment...." 

By March 1, 1960, "The Georgian" was able to report: "The Upper 
House (Legislative Council) of Quebec approved a bill last Thursday 
which provides Quebec Universities with the means of accepting the 
$41,000,000 in Federal grants presently being held by the Canadian Uni- 
versity Foundation in Ottawa. 

“Quebec universities will accept the money but then directly turn 
it over to the amortization fund in Quebec City which will be set up to 
finance capital expenditures of Quebec institutions at a university le- 
vel.... 

"Dr. Hall....said that the regular maintenance grants from the 
Provincial Government to the Universities will be higher than before... 
Also, the new amortization fund will allow capital expansion. The Union 
Nationale government has set no limit on the amount an individual uni- 
versity can draw upon the fund." 

The effect upon Sir George Williams’ finances was immediate and 
startling. In 1958-59, the provincial grants had been $75,000; in 1959-60, 
only $20,500. The grant for 1960-61 was a basic $412,043.26, Eollowed by 
an additional grant of $10,250, and three additional grants of $12,500 
each. This dramatic change in the level of the grants was obviously 
very welcome. For vears, Sir George Williams had been struggling along 
at a "poverty" level without the funds to introduce desirable new pro~ 
grams or even to buy necessary equipment which for a large part was pro~ 
vided by improvisations of members of the faculty. Now, modestly it is 
true, but still positively, the University was able to expand its fac~ 
ulty and to consider the expansion of its programs. 

Some form of governmental control was clearly in the offing. The 
Quebec government discarded the federal formula of financing the univer- 
sities and decided to distribute the Money according to its assessment 
of the relative needs of the six universities. The first sign of this 
was the very reasonable request in 1961 to each university to provide a 


budget forecast for 1962-63 with regard to operating and capital budgets. (6) 


Although it is true that the provincial grants continued to in- 
crease in size every year, there was nevertheless a strong feeling that 
our grant was minimal when compared with the grants received by other 
universities. (7) 
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In 1965, the Bursar provided the Board with figures that seemed 
to indicate our relatively inferior position: “Average tuition income 
among Quebec universities provided 34.02% of total income. 


Average of provincial assistance to SGWU provided 19.06Z of total income."(8) 


It was hoped that the Province would increase its grant for 1965-66, 
for the University, in 1965, was faced with a third year of deficit fi- 
nancing but at several times the level of previous years. (9) As a matter 
of fact, the province did respond to our needs; the grant For 1964-65 
was $674,000, the grant for the following year was $1,105,000. However, 
before this grant was announced, the University was in such a stringent 
position that it was forced to consider raising the annual fees for 
daytime students. This called for a review of our whole Financial policy. 

The Principal, talking to the Board of Governors about a possible 
rise in tuition fees in the Day Division, expressed his concerns. "He 
felt there were two problems in this respect that had to be studied. 
First, it was his feeling that it was a good thing for every student 
to make some contribution towards the financial cost of his own educa- 
tion and, secondly, that if the Government Pays all the fees it would 
turn out that almost all of the money supporting universities would come 
from the Government and the matter of our dependence on one source result- 
ing from this would have to be carefully considered. Student fees helped 
to diffuse our dependence on Government subsidies. lle thought there 
would be a retrogressive effect if the Government taking over all fees 
would restrict the support to students coming from our own Province," (10) 

The University was concerned about the lack of recognition of its 


the provincial government, according to the newspapers the student per 
capita grant had been computed as follows: McGill $507, University of 
Montreal $1220, Laval $1290, and Sir George Williams $786. "This last 
figure for Sir George would be reduced to approximately $240 per capita 
if the total number of Evening undergraduates were to be included in 
the computation." (11) Lt would be some years, however, before a formu- 
la could be arrived at and the evening student be recognized, 

The government took an important step in 1965 when it formed an 
ad~hoc committee with university representation, and under the chairman- 
ship of M. Germain Gauthier, to Rather information in detail about pro~ 
posed university budgets and to advise it on the apportionment of the an- 
nual grants. In 1966, it also formed another committee to deal with the 
capital budgets of the universities. Dean John W. O'Brien served for 
some years as Sir George Williams representative on the "Gauthier Com- 
mittee" which continued to meet until 1968-69; Associate Professor J. P, 
Petolas, Director of Physical Planning, represented the University on 
the second committec. (12) In the last year of operation of the "Gau- 
thier Committee", 1968-69, Dean Jack Bordan replaced Dean O'Brien. 

For some years, the Conference of Rectors and Principals of Que- 
bec Universities had pressed the government for the establishment of a 
University Grants Committee, similar to that chen operating in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. The Ad Hoc Committee on University Operating Budgets (the 
"Gauthier Committee") fulfilled this function in a large measure except 
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that it was only an advisory committee, and its advice was not always 
taken, to the dismay of the universities. The committee was made up of 

a majority of university people with civil servants and one or two non- 
university people representing the general public. The university people 
were, in theory, persons well informed on university needs on the commit- 
tee to give disinterested advice; in practice they quickly became spokes~ 
men for their institutions, There were no rules or systems for universi- 
ty grants, and each year a fresh start had to be made. In practice, in 
the early years, it provided an arena for fairly ferocious negotiations 
between university representatives. In spite of this, it worked out fair-~ 
ly well because it combined a reasonably good knowledge of the financial 
needs of the universities and elements of political reality. It succeeded 
also because of the stature of Germain Gauthier. 

When the Council of Universities was formed in 1969, it took over 
the advisory function on grants, and the "Gauthier Committee" stopped 
Operating. Many of the elements in the present Quebec Grant system origi- 
nated during those years. (13) 

The University continued to be concerned with the matter of recog~ 
nition, for financial grant purposes, of its evening students. Dr. O'Brien 
was partly successful in his work on the "Gauthier Committee" inasmuch 
as the first response to this need was the recognition by that committee 
that the cost of certain administrative services for part-time students 
must be supported. This meant that the total administrative costs of 
such things as record keeping and accounting were considered in esta- 
blishing the annual operating grant for Sir George Williams. Thus par~ 
tial recognition of the evening students was accomplished one step at 
a time. 

The process was accelerated with the emergence on the scene of the 
Université du Québec with its great program of part-time studies. Now 
there were two universities with large numbers of evening students and 
similar pressures. 

Eventually, in 1970, the evening students got up in arms and de- 
manded an appointment with the Hon. Guy St. Pierre, Minister of Educa- 
tion. The Minister agreed to see a representative of the evening students 
if he were accompanied by a senior administrative officer. So, on Sept. 
15, Mr. Wayne Gray of the Evening Students Association, with Prof. Jack 
Bordan, Vice-Principal, Academic, went to Quebec to see the Minister, He 
Rave the two representatives of the University a sympathetic and consi- 
derate hearing but could make no promises at that time. However, the fol- 
lowing year a change was made that in effect recognized the evening stu- 
dent for grant purposes. The distinction, though, between evening and 
day students was blurred; the real distinction was now between a full- 
time student (carrying a minimum of four full courses) and a part-time 
student (carrying fewer courses). The grant was to be based on the pro- 
portion of fees paid in relation to full-time tuition. Thus, the amount 
payable for part-time students could be worked out as the tetal revenue 
of part-time students divided by the annual full-time tuition fee. The 
Brant formula operated primarily by projecting the previous year's grant 
into the subsequent year and in the process taking account of changes in 
enrollment, At the same time that part-time students were recognized, the 
government recalculated the figures for the previous year as if the same 
grant had been given to cover both full and part-time students, However, 
the change in format was important in the longer run. The days of rapid 
growth of full-time enrollment were coming to an end, and the transition 
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to the new CEGEP system in Quehec would shortly cause full-time enroll- 
ment to drop. Including the part-time students in grant calculations in 
future years would help stabilize the University's finance during this 
difficult period. 

It became apparent from the time the University began to receive 
operating grants from the province, that ultimately the province would 
begin to exercise greater control over the activities of the Quebec uni- 
versities. As early as 1964, the Principal remarked that "He felt that’ 
in view of the growing dependence of the universities upon governments 
for financial support there was danger of infringement on the academic 
activity of the universities although such infringement was not necessa- 
rily planned." (15) One direction of control, foreseen then and coming 
into being in the future was the need for overall planning and control. 
"The Principal said..if we do not as Universities develop a practice 
of co-operation and collaboration, it might be forced upon the Univer- 
sities by either governmental or outside pressures.” (16) 

Moves in this direction become continuously obvious, even though 
the universities, mainly through the Conference of Rectors and Princi- 
pals of Quebec Universities, moved steadily in the direction of the 
desired collaboration. In February , 1968, the Minister of Education 
announced that he proposed to form a Council of Universities and a Com- 
mission on University Research as a subsidiary body. 

On December 18, 1968, Bill 57 (Chap. 64) was passed establishing 
the Conseil des universités. "This bill establishes the Council of Uni- 
versities, whose principal function will be to advise the Minister of 
Education regarding the needs of higher education and university re- 
search and to make recommendations to him regarding steps to be taken 
to meet such needs, including the amount of annual appropriations to be 
made available for such purposes. 

"It obliges the Minister to submit the principal steps he intends 
to take regarding the universities for the opinion of the Council. 

"Such Council will consist of seventeen persons,...it will be as- 
sisted by a University Research Commission, established under the bill, 
to advise the Council on any matter relating to university research."(17) 

That the Conseil des universités was to do more than act as a 
grants commission and exercise control over the development of the univer- 
sities can be seen in certain paragraphs of the bill. 

Article 3 of the bill reads in part: "The Council may in particular: 
(a) study the needs of higher education, taking into account the cultural, 
scientific, social and economic needs of Quebec, its human and material 
Kesources and student enrollment; (b) sugsest short~ and long-term goals 
to be pursued to ensure the development of higher education, and revise 
such goals periodically;...(g) recommend appropriate steps to ensure 
co-ordination and collaboration between establishments of higher educa- 
tion and other levels of education..." 

The Conference of Rectors and Principals were reported to welcome 
the establishment of such a body In general terms but were concerned 
about some aspects of it...-How serLously and in what ways would the ac- 
tivities of this 'Conseil' affect or circumscribe the autonomy of the 
universities? (18) 

The Conseil, composed of university personnel and laymen, came ac- 
tually into being in the summer of 1969; Dr. J. W. O'Brien was one of its 
first members. Henceforth it was to play a prominent part in deciding 
the roles of the various Quebec universities. 
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Before the inauguration of the Conseil des universités, in 1968, 
the Conference of Rectors and Principals took a major step towards the 
co~ordination of future planning for the Quebec universities. They agreed 
that all new university programs should be examined by the committee of 
Vice-Principals (Academic) before such programs were actually implemen- 
ted. (19) The Vice-Principals in turn drew up carefully planned recom- 
mendations for a process of examining all new proposed graduate programs 
and for reviewing From time to time on-going graduate programs at each 
university. 

Yet, in September of the same year, 1968, the government proposed 
a By-law to establish the Quebec Graduate Degree Programs Appraisal Com- 
mittee. At a meeting of the University Council "The Chairman explained 
the background of this document which had been circulated previously, out— 
lining the rationale for the establishment of a "Quebec Graduate Degree 
Program Appraisals Committee’: he emphasized the desirability of avoiding 
wasteful duplications of effort by the various universities and, also, 
the fact that the universities could still, legally speaking, undertake 
to offer a degree programme which had not been approved by this proposed 
committee but it would be at the risk of having the other universities 
ignore the validity of it if it had not been ‘vetted! by the committee. 
He said that he did not think this should be an attempt on the part of 
the Conference of Rectors and Principals to place any particular insti- 
tution in a straight-jacket but should rather be interpreted as an ef- 
fort to up-grade the quality of degree programs and guarantee their re- 
cognition by the rest of the universities not only in the Province, but 
elsewhere." (20) 

When this committee actually became operational its work was applied 
not only to new graduate programs but to all new programs leading to a 
degree or a diploma. It was a two part operation. The appropriateness of 
the proposed program was judged by a Comité~conjoint made up of members 
appointed by DGES (Direction général de l'enseignement Supérieure) and 
members of the Conseil des universités. The qualitative aspects of the 
program were judged by a Comité d'évaluation of the Conference of Rectors 
and Principals. The process has been a trving one but it has provided 
funding for the new programs when approved. (21) 

On April 24, 1970, the Principal reported, accordingly, to the 
University Council that "An Ad Hoc Committee on University Programmes 
was being established jointly by the Department of Education and the 
Council of Universities. While experimental in this initial stage and 
subject to modification and change with experience, it was being esta- 
blished to deal with the problem of coordination among the universities 
with vegard to the establishment of new programmes in the universities 
and would be responsible for establishing suitable mechanisms to ensure 
such coordination in order to avoid duplication or multiplication of 
effort in areas in which there might be a limited demand and/or unusu- 
ally high costs of operation... 

"It would be responsible for ‘vetting’ and approving new pro- 
grammes in the various universities; this would presumably include new 
Honours degree programmes but, more than likely, excluding new major 
programmes although this was still to be determined. At the graduate 
level, it would include new Master's and Doctoral programmes although it 
was to be noted that the work of this Committee would be independent of 
the evaluation committee on graduate programmes established by the Con- 
ference of Principals and Rectors, at least until such time as the two 
might be integrated later on." (As they were.) (22) 
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This integration took the form of a "protocol d'entente'' reviewed each 
year by the Comité conjoint des programmes and the Comité aux affaires 
academiques of the Conference establishing the jurisdiction of each. 

In the light of these developments, the Principal said to the Uni- 
versity Council in October, 1970, "It is clear that the Province is moving 
quickly to establish an overall system of higher education in the Province. 
The extent to which the universities, themselves, move quickly and effi- 
ciently to establish clearly defined objectives and to coordinate their 
activities will determine how much control they will retain over the 
development of higher education in the Province. If the universities 
wish to retain such control, they must show accomplishments; otherwise 
the initiative will be assumed by the Department of Education or the 
Council of Universities." (23) 

Thus the direction of future policies became apparent. From the be- 
ginning, Sir George Williams University was quick to respond and contin- 
ually showed its willingness to cooperate in bringing about this new le- 
vel of collaboration between the universities and between the University 
and the government. 

The Conseil des universités went even further in its attempts to 
plan a higher degree of integration in education at the university level 
in the province. At the end of the year, 1970, it sent two questionnaires 
to each university, asking each to give its views of the role of the uni- 
versities in the province, and asking each to give its conception of the 
broad or main lines of development it foresaw itself fulfilling. "The re- 
port which would be prepared by the Conseil on the basis of the returns 
from the universities would be presented to the Department of Education 
which, in turn, would undertake an analysis of this report making an es- 
timation of the financial costs involved." (24) 

The questionnaires, obviously intended for use with a master plan 
for higher education, were wide-ranging. They had two thrusts. One, 
leading to the determination of the particular development of each insti- 
tution; the other with the intention of proposing to society and the gov- 
ernment a set of general objectives for the development of higher educa- 
tion in Quebec. It may be worthwhile, in retrospect, to list the various 
topics over which the questionnaire ranged. It covered the following 
points: 


"The Role of the University--General objectives 
The University and Knowledge 
The University, Society and the Individual 
The University and the Government 

Specific objectives with regard to teaching and research 
Excellence 
Diversity of programs 
Graduate work 
Continuing education 
University pedagogy 
The opening up of university programs 

Specific objectives with regard to the university network 
Universities in isolation or members of a network 
A program network and program coordination 
Concentration of resources and specialization by institution 
Establishment of new institutions 
Mobility of resources within the university network 
The Quebec university network and other networks 
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Exclusion from the field of higher education of all non-university 
bodies 
Withdrawal of the universities from the field of pre-university teach- 
ing 
Relations with the community 
The material requirements of a high caliber educational system 
Equality of treatment between language groups 
Specific objectives relating to the student body 
Accessibility 
Guidance 
A special status for students? 
Part-time students 
Foreign students 
Specific objectives relating to Faculty 
Balance in the activities of faculty 
The quality of faculty 
Faculty working conditions 
Participation in the planning and administration of higher education 
A statute for faculty? 
Specific objectives relating to administration 
Specific objectives relating to support staff." (25) 


Given careful consideration, this questionnnaire, and patticular- 
ly the section devoted to "Specific objectives with regard to the uni- 
versity network", reveals much of the goals set for itself by the Con- 
seil des universités. Indeed, the very term "network" demonstrates a 
whole new approach to higher education in the province. Where for years 
the universities had existed in "splendid isolation", now, more than co- 
ordination and collaboration was to be called for in the future; their 
work was to be carefully integrated, and to some degree controlled, from 
outside. 

In its reply to the second questionnnaire, relating to our self- 
image and anticipated goals for the following five years, the University 
spelt out its objectives, and in spelling out its purposes, came close 
to making a statement of its philosophy. 

It saw its next development as essentially an extension of the ways 
in which it was currently serving the community, primarily at the under- 
graduate level reinforced by an active graduate program. It noted that 
a considerable number of faculty members were engaged in research or crea- 
tive work, and affirmed "It is a principle of SGWU that research projects 
should be consonant with our educational goals and so contribute to the 
academic development of the University as a whole." 

It stressed the most important single feature that distinguished 
Sir George Williams from many other universities. "Another basic charac- 
teristic of SGWU is that it is both a day and an evening institution. 

We can fairly claim to be the leading Canadian university in the offer- 
ing of evening credit programs and in the graduation of evening students. 
The same courses are given in both day and evening divisions, taught in 
many instances by the same professors, and no differentiation is made in 
day and evening-earned degrees. Also, graduate courses are scheduled 

in the late afternoon or evening to make them as widely available as 
possible..." 

Tt also noted that "SGWU has always been a downtown university, 
closely tied to the life of the city, attracting students from all parts 
of the metropolitan area, many of whom work downtown in the day." 
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Because of the inception of CEGEP level courses at this time, the 
University also noted that beginning in the 1971-72 academic year, "SGWU 
will have a restructured undergraduate program requiring in general a 
higher level of student specialization...Only in Science is a general 
degree maintained together with the majors and honours programs. At the 
Same time, a number of interdisciplinary programs have been introduced." 
Thus, at this point, the University formally acknowledged that it had 
departed from its original objectives of compulsory generalization. 

Among primary objectives for the immediate future, Sir George : 
Williams foresaw the need to improve the current student-faculty ratio 
of 18-1; the meeting of the growing needs of the community for continuing 
education; the firm establishment of graduate programs "not as small, 
isolated pockets of endeavour but as integral parts of the overall 
system of higher education"; and "academic policies must take into account 
the need to prepare students for living and working in a predominantly 
French-speaking society, but with awareness of our membership in the inter- 
national network of English-language universities and of the career require— 
ments of our students as English-speaking persons." 

The submission went on to spell out in greater detail specific 
projects in each faculty that the University could envisage for the next 
five years. (26) 

In the spring of 1973, the report from the Conseil des universités 
was received and circulated. It included the Conseil's views of the 
functions of universities in Quebec, with a particular statement on the 
general orientation of the English-language universities, and a section 
on its views of the orientation and characteristics of Sir George Williams. 

It was apparent, from this report, that just as Sir George Williams 
had found the 1960's to be a period of marked transformation, so it was 
in Quebec universities in general. Indeed, the Conseil felt that the 
"60's were years of the most important changes in higher education since 
the turn of the century. 

The report went on to point out the significant changes marking 
this era. It is worth quoting this passage in full since they summarize, 
to a degree, the changes at Sir George in these years. 


“Events marking higher education: 

1l- massive increase of total students 

2- multiplying of establishments of higher education 

3- taking charge by the government of the largest part of financing, 
and increasing intervention by its representatives in the field 
of administration in this sector; (note that government grants to 
universities had grown from $15,000,000 in 1960-61, to $177,000,000 
in 1971-72) 

4— change of status of institutions from private to public 

5- budding or else blooming of research 

6- 'Ennobling' of non-professional instruction and the taking in charge 
by the universities of the education of teachers at all levels 

7- change in the structure of post~secondary education, with the 
elimination by the university of education at the collegial level 

8- consciousness of the student world, and reclaiming by students of 
a right of participation in the processes of planning and administra- 
tion of the university, at all levels 

9- abandonment by the Church of most of the responsibilities it directly 
exercised up to the middle of the 60's in the field of higher educa- 
tion." (27) 


We 


As to the future of the English-language universities, the Conseil 
stressed that there should be equality of services between the two lan- 
guages, and they did not believe it desirable to differentiate in Quebec 
between two university sectors, one French and one English. They also 
believed "with regard to financial resources: that the two groups of 
universities should receive public grants more or less proportional to 
the population of each language group." (28) 

They did foresee that "One significant problem for the English 
universities at present is the drop in student enrollment. The drop is’ 
substantial and particularly felt because it directly affects income; 
financing derives largely from the number of students." (29) 

As regards Sir George Williams, the Conseil generally agreed 
with the self image presented by the University in its submission to them 
in 1971. "Well integrated into the Montreal milieu, the service of which 
it regards as a priority task, operating at a modest level of expendi-~ 
tures yet respecting the orthodoxy of a balanced budget, Sir George 
Williams University should be able to deal with the reduction of students 
at the beginning of the seventies,...the loss of the collegial levels 
will be partly compensated for by the addition of Loyola students. How- 
ever, this advantage will be offset by the assumption by Sir George of 
new responsibilities towards the staff of Loyola. The maintenance of 
two campuses could certainly minimize the effect of the integration of 
the two institutions; nevertheless, the outlook for Sir George Williams 
has changed over the past two years." (30) 

Addressing itself to the orientation of the University, "The Coun- 
cil examined these in the light of one major criterion, the complemen- 
tarity of institutions. Sir George Williams should receive credit for 
having so far generally respected this principle, and having tried~-and 
most often succeeded--to view its development as complementary to that 
of McGill. It is largely responsible for the balance in university ser- 
vices enjoyed by the anglophone sector." (31) 

It recommended that Sir George Williams remain for the larger part 
an undergraduate institution serving particularly a large number of 
part-time students. And, "that according to need, Sir George Williams 
maintain or organize master's level courses, complementary to McGill, 
and that these also be open to a part-time clientele." However, they did 
also recommend that apart from master's level work, other "eraduate- 
level activities be accepted for Sir George Williams only if: they do not 
comptomise" its basic orientation in undergraduate instruction, and "if 
they are based on an academic staff of proven quality and on sufficient 
research activity; they are chosen so that they satisfy the principle 
of complementarity with McGill..." (32) 

As in the early days the University had little or no relations 
with the provincial government, so, although usually about ten per-cent 
of the enrollment consisted of students whose first language was French, 
Sir George Williams had limited relations with the large French-speaking 
community. Still when the aspirations of French Canada became vocal in 
the 1960's, Sir George Williams was quick to re-examine its relations 
with the larger community and to re-assess its place in a predominantly 
French-speaking society. 

Resolved to play its part in the development of the province, the 
University responded readily to invitations to submit and present briefs 
to Royal Commissions set up by the provincial government such as the Royal 
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Commission on Education (The Parent Commission) and the Royal Commission 
on Bilingualism and Biculturalism. The submission to the latter was pre- 
pared by a committee consisting of Messrs. I). B. Clarke, H. F. Hall, T. 
Lacombe, J. P. Petolas, R. C. Rac, all of the staff, and Dr. R. L. Weldon 
of the Board of Governors. (33) The University also presented a thought- 
ful brief, well prepared by Mr. Michael Sheldon, to the Gendron Commis-= 
sion (the Commission of Enquiry on the Position of the French Language 
and on Language Rights in Quebec). Presenting the brief were Vice-Princi- 
pal J. Bordan, Professor James Whitelaw, and Mr. Sheldon. 

By and large, Sir George Williams came to be pretty well regarded, 
in the French milieu, as being sympathetic to the French Canadian scene. 
To the many committee meetings organized by the government, we sent con- 
cerned representatives who were reasonably bilingual, and took seriously 
the responsibility of considerations which were to affect not only this 
University, but the whole community. Our involvement in provincial con- 
siderations can be measured by the spectrum of a few of those who were 
more or less heavily engaged in these discussions. 

Dean Jack Bordan served not only in the final year of the "Gauthier" 
committee, but on a task force of the Conseil des universités which was 
appointed to study the interface of admissions between the CEGEPs and the 
universities. He served, too, on an Advisory Committee to the Continuing 
Education Branch of the Department of Education and on the Tripartite 
Joint Committee dealing with academic salaries. 

Dean Stanley French served on the Comité des programmes (of the 
Conseil des universités), and on the Commission de l'enseignement supé- 
rieur. 

Professor Arthur Lermer served for some time on the Superior Coun- 
cil of Education. 

Dean Sam Madras served on the Commission de l'enseignement supérieur 
and was also often delegated to other committees of the Board, such as 
the Committee to Study Adult Education. He was also a member of a commit- 
tee which drew up the curriculum for Science in the CEGEPs. 

Professor Gerald M. Mahoney served on the "Comité mixte' which 
dealt with CEGEP-university relations. 

Dr. J. W. O'Brien not only served for some years on the "Gauthier 
Committee" but was a valuable representative to the Teacher Training 
Planning Committee established by the Lesage government. 

Professor J. P. Petolas worked with a committee gathering data 
for a space inventory for Quebec universities, and on the capital budget 
committee. 

Professor Abraham Tarasofskv, in the wake of the Parent Report, 
served on the Regional Planning Advisory Committee to the Protestant 
School Board of Greater Montreal, which worked effectively for two years 
concerning itself with the question of whether or not to set up compre- 
hensive schools. He was also a member of a committee established by the 
Protestant School Board to advise on the suitability of teaching Economics 
in the High Schools. 

Mr. A. Laprade served on CESIGU (Comité pour 1'élaboration d'un 
systéme informatique de gestion des universités) which attempted to set 
up a computerized management and information system for the universities. 

Professor James H. Whitelaw, Associate Vice-Principal (Academic 
Planning) was heavily involved. He was a member of the Comité de plani- 
fication de l'enseignement pré-universitaire et professionnel (COPEPP) 
and a member of a special task force set up to lay the basis of what 
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was to become the CEGEP curriculum. He served on the Comité mixte of 
the “Ministry and the universities, and was on half-time loan, for 1967-68 


to the Directeur générale de 1'enseignement collégial (CLESEC), and of 
various ad hoc groupings. 


> 


Needless to say, this is a bare sampling. There were many others 
on the staff who were also involved, particularly in the various meetings 
setting up and reviewing the curricula for various disciplines in the 
CEGEPs. However, the cross-section given above yields a picture of the 


University's heavy commitment to the evolution of education in the pro- 
vince. 
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Chapter VII 


Relations with Other Universities 


Born in the shadow of a great Canadian university, McGill, Sir 
George Williams ras compelled from the beginning to develop a somewhat 
split personality. On the one hand, it wanted to be respectable in the 
eyes of the older and larger university; on the other hand, with its pro- 
gressive philosophy it wanted to be different, serving a different need 
and a different clientele. Its program over the years developed from the 
tug of war with these two desires. The result of many decisions and com- 
promises was the growth of Sir George Williams into a large institution 
co-existing with McGill and largely complementary to it. 

There is no doubt that but for the friendly help of McGill Univer- 
sity, Sir George Williams would have had a much more difficult time 
becoming established and recognized. From the first, McGill took an in- 
terest in this University's aspirations and experiments. 

As early as 1939, Sir George Williams turned to McGill University 
and sought recognition of its degrees for admission to McGill's profes- 
sional schools. The response was generous. Members of the McGill Senate 
visited our evening classes and inspected them. All went smoothly except 
for one small contretemps. The Director of the School of Art, the late 
James McCorkindale, disliked visitors to his studio. Timing it so that 
half the members of the Senate were in the room, and the other half on 
the way in, he signalled to the model to remove her robe. There was a 
stampede as embarrassed Senators struggled to get out while others strug- 
gled to get in to find out what was going on. 

Nevertheless, the Senate apparently approved of what they saw in 
their tour of inspection. On January 23, 1939, a letter was received 
from Mr. T. H. Matthews, Registrar of McGill University, to the effect 
that the Senate of McGill University, at its regular meeting on January 
18, 1939, had adopted the following resolution: "RESOLVED that Sir George 
Williams College be approved as an English university of the Province 
of Quebec within the meaning and for the purposes of Section 66 of the 
Quebec Dental Act. R.S.Q. 1935, Cap. 216, and that for the said purposes 
the certificates of attestation of the said College be also approved." (1) 

Help was forthcoming not only in official acts such as this, but 
in an informal and friendly way whenever members of the staff of Sir George 
Williams needed it. For instance, the author remembers gratefully the 
very many occasions when in a dilemma he turned by way of-the telephone 
to Mr. T. H. Matthews, affectionately known to his many friends in uni- 
versity circles both inside and outside McGill as "Tommy' Matthews. Mr. 
Matthews had been Registrar at McGill University for many years, and 
he was always willing to put his experience and vast knowledge of univer- 
sity procedures at the disposal of the inexperienced registrar of a new 
college still feelings its way in the field of higher education. 

These good relations have continued over the years, strengthened 
by the increasing number of contacts by members of faculty with their 
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counterparts at McGill. 

At a meeting of Sir George Williams' Board of Governors in 1960, 
reference was made "to an article by Dr. F. C. James (Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of McGill University) in which it was stated that the establish- 
ment of Sir George Williams College was the most significant development 
in higher education in Quebec in the period from 1919 to 1939." (2) 

It was so many graceful and cooperative gestures such as these that 
have charactierized the relations between the sister universities living 
only a few blocks apart in the centre of Montreal. ; 

Relations with another near neighbour, Loyola College, which were 
to end in a merger between the two institutions, started much later. 

The first real contacts were in cooperative efforts on both campuses to 
set up programs offering the first three years of an engineering program 
to feed into the final two years at McGill. As early as 1960 there was 

a course interchange with Loyola; Loyola students took their Strength 

of Materials laboratory at Sir George Williams, while Sir George's 
students took their Metallurgical laboratory at Loyola. (3) Also under 
consideration at the same time as an alternative to setting up a full 
scale Engineering program at Sir George Williams was ''the setting up of 
a separate 'Senior' institute to provide the facilities to teach the fi- 
nal two years of a Bachelor of Engineering program. This would be modelled 
after Nova Scotia Technical College at Halifax which looks after the 
needs of a number of Maritime feeder colleges on a contractual basis. 
Such an institute might well have as a Governing Board representatives 
of Sir George Williams and Loyola College and thereby look after local 
needs..." (4) 

Relations with other Canadian universities were more remote and 
took two forms: contacts between scholars attending meetings of the var- 
ious professional societies attached to the Conference of Learned Socie- 
ties; correspondence over the years supporting applications of this Uni- 
versity's students for admission to graduate or professional work at 
sister institutions across Canada. More formal relationships were esta-~ 
blished in June 1949 when Sir George Williams University was admitted to 
membership in the National Conference of Canadian Universities, as it 
was then called. (5) As Dr. Hall remarked in "The Georgian Spirit", "This 
was a milestone of great importance in the life of the institution as it 
gave the college status as a member of the official and recognized body 
of institutions of higher learning in Canada...It also led to recogni- 
tion on a wider scale through acceptance of the college into the member- 
ship of the Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth." (6) 

Although relations with other Canadian universities continued to 
grow in the normal inter-university pattern, obviously Sir George Wil- 
liams' closer relations were with its sister institutions in Quebec. 
These, at first, had almost solely been with McGill University, but in- 
creasingly, in the 1960's and on, this University came to become more 
heavily involved with the French-language universities of the province 
as well, 

A significant new pattern of relations in Quebec emerged in 1963 
when "the Principal...received a letter from Monseigneur Lussier (Rec- 
tor of the University of Montreal) indicating that they were planning to 
Set up a committee composed of Rectors and Principals of Quebec univer- 
sities to discuss, as a group, problems of Quebec universities, with 
the appropriate authorities, and inviting the Principal to join..." (7) 
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The Principal's membership was immediately approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Governors. (8) 

This committee, which ultimately came to be known as the Conference 
of Rectors and Principals of Quebec Universities, and which consisted at 
first of the senior officers of all six universities of the province 
plus the Vice-Rectors or Vice-Principals of the Universities of Montreal, 
Laval, and McGill, while inevitably failing in some of the things it tried 
to do, was on the whole a success. It resulted, primarily, in bringing 
about a remarkable degree of collaboration and cooperation among the 
six universities and through its instrumentation, as well as the establish- 
ment of the Conseil des universités, the hitherto isolated ambitions and 
activities of the six universities began to evolve into the network of 
higher education desired by the provincial government. It also provided 
what became badly needed, a common and usually united university voice 
in dealing with the Department of Education which was at this time show- 
ing an ever increasing concern about the functioning of the universities 
of the province. 

That the Conference was immediately active can be seen in a report 
made by the Principal only six months later when he stated that it "was 
continuing to meet with results. Among these they had made recommendations 
to the Minister for the establishment of a University Grants Commission 
through which the universities could make a joint approach to the Govern- 
ment, and they had also recommended the grounds of operation of this com- 
mission and had submitted nominations for it. The Committee has also met 
with the Parent Commission with regard to its second report and is striving 
for a comparative basis for higher education in the province." (9) 

For some years, the Conference strove for the establishment of a 
University Grants Commission similar to the one that existed in the United 
Kingdom and in Ontario. In this they were unsuccessful, at least in the 
pattern that they sought. Their underlying reason for seeking such a com- 
mission was the feeling that there was no fair or equitable distribution 
of financial resources in the province, and the six universities did agree 
that there was a need to share the available money more fairly. While the 
government did respond, to a degree, with the setting up of the "Gauthier 
Committee", this committee did not satisfy the universities because it 
was government appointed and the universities were not consulted about 
its guidelines, although the committee had an adequate number of univer- 
sity people on it. They also opposed, in principle, the chairmanship by 
a government official, although pleased in actuality by the chairmanship 
of M. Germain Gauthier, whose abilities and fairness gave the committee 
respect. 

That even two years after the appointement of the Ad Hoc Committee 
on University Operating Grants the Conference and the universities were 
still seeking another way of dealing with grants is seen in a report from 
the Principal to the University Council. "This body has been asking the 
Government (both Liberal and Union Nationale) to set up a permanent Ad- 
visory Body, analogous to the U.K. University Grants Commission, to advise 
the Government on budgetary matters, both operational and capital. It 
was recommending that such a body be neutral and independent of domina- 
tion by governmental officials. Within the last year-and-a-half or so, 
steps in this direction have been taken by the creation in the fall of 
1965 of a Committee on Operating Budgets and during the past year of a 
comparable Committee on Capital Budgets even though these two bodies are 
not constituted as the Committee of Principals and Rectors would like to 
see them set up, e.g., both are under the Chairmanship of governmental 
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officials, which, it is generally agreed, is undesirable. He noted that 
the idea of a 'University Grants Commission' was supported by the Parent 
Commission Report, the Superior Council of Education and by both the 
English-speaking and the French-speaking associations of university fa- 
culties. 

"The need for such a body grows more urgent with the demands being 
made by the government for information three to five years in advance 
with regard to the plans of the various universities. It was envisaged 
that the membership of such a body would include the representatives 
from the Higher Education Division of the Department of Education, rep- 
resentatives from business, industries and the professions with the Chair- 
man being chosen from outside the universities or the government. The 
Committee of Principals and Rectors has drawn the attention of the Mini- 
ster of Education, once again, to the existence of a brief submitted to 
the former administration of which he may or may not be aware and it was 
hoped that action would be taken on it so that this body would be esta- 
blished for the next academic year." (10) However, once again, the gov- 
ernment failed to approve of this recommendation. 

At least in the early days, the Conference of Rectors and Principals 

was a close group. Largely due to Monscigneur Lussier, who was a warm 
force that made the group a group, there was a good feeling of equality 
among its members. Evidence of this is seen in the promptness and willing- 
ness in which the older and larger universities supported the younger and 
smaller ones when the Parent Commission Report recommended that they be 
“limited charter" universities and restricted to undergraduate work. "The 
Principal joined the meeting (of the Committee of Deans) and said he 
wished to inform this group of the results of the meeting held the pre- 
vious Friday of the Committee of Quebec Universities. At that meeting 

the Committee had endorsed the position taken by Sir George, Bishops and 
Sherbrooke with regard to their entitlement to exercise their rights to 
continue or begin to offer graduate work. It had been agreed that a let- 
ter would be sent from the Committee to the Minister expressing this 
point of view and there had been no dissenting voice from the larger uni- 
versities. Emphasis had been placed upon the need for common accord and 
agreement on policies to be adopted and stress was laid upon the need 

for cooperation in planning the development of programmes at the graduate 
level." (11) 

Also in 1964, on the heels of the appearance of the second volume 
of the Report of the Parent Commission, the universities separately and 
in conjunction within the Conference of Rectors and Principals (some-~ 
times called the Committee of Quebec Universities) exercised themselves 
about the future shape of Quebec universities if the recommendations 
of the report were to be adopted. 

“According to the thinking of the French universities, the general 
education of a student should be completed by the time he would have fin- 
ished high school and the proposed Junior College so that the suggested 
three years in university would be of a specialized nature: in short, 
there would be thirteen years of general education up to the completion 
of Junior College and the student would then proceed to specialize in his 
chosen field for his three years in university. It was to be seen that 
this pattern would be in conflict with our present pattern whereby we 
try to continue to infuse some general education courses in the degree 
pattern at university." (12) 
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Perhaps the most significant discussion of the more or less opposing 
views of the French-language universities and the English-language univer- 
sities took place at the meetings of this conference, Through these dis- 
cussions the meaning of the report's recommendations, and the aspirations 
of the French Canadian community became clarified. The English-language 
universities decided to go along with their sister institutions of the 
French language. Accord was reached, and the universities grew even closer 
together. 

They finally became incorporated and established their own secreta-— 
riat at an initial annual cost of $50,000 toward which each university 
made a proportionate contribution. (13) They remain a balancing power 
to the Conseil des universités and the Department of Education. It is 
no doubt due to their concern for mutual problems that the universities 
have become more cooperative and collaborative in many respects. 

Not all their efforts, as has been said above, have been success~ 
ful, but nevertheless, these efforts are illustrative of the attempts 
of the universities to find a common ground in many areas. 

As an example of this, a committee was formed in the mid-1960's 
to try to establish common salary scales for all the Quebec universities. 
This seemed to be very necessary and desirable since there was a great 
disparity in the salary scales and the policies for promotion and salary 
increases among the universities of the province. Accordingly, under the 
chairmanship of the Vice-Principal, Academic, of Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity, the committee, with added experts, strove for a year to formulate 
a scale and a policy which it was hoped would he fair, acceptable to each 
university, and to each university's faculty association. However, the 
attempt failed as it was repudiated by the faculty associations. Never- 
theless, it was a solid attempt to work out, collaboratively, a common 
problem and to try to solve it on an inter~university level rather than 
to make separate, individual adjustments at each separate university. 

Another example of the cooperation between the universities was 
seen in 1968 when, though a number of French-language CEGEPs had been 
set up in the province, a process made easier for the French community 
by the conversion of many existing "classical Colleges" into CEGEPs, 
nothing had happened in the English-speaking community where the absence 
of any institution comparable to the "classical college" made the intro- 
duction of "junior colleges" or CEGEPs much more difficult. The French- 
language universities were urging that the English-language universities 
follow their example and convert their academic programs to a three year 
program following graduation from the first stage of the new post-second- 
ary school program. The English-language universities were willing but 
could not conceive how the problem could be solved lacking the presence 
of any CEGEP in the English~language sector. 

Finally, through discussion of a proposal presented by the repre- 
sentative of Sir George Williams at a meeting in Quebec City, a solution 
was found. The English-language universities would offer a two year pre- 
university collegial program, as well as a three year university program, 
for a maximum of five years until sufficient English-language CEGEPs were 
set up in the Montreal area to serve the English-speaking community. An 
inter-university subcommittee was appointed to study the costs of establish- 
ing these programs, and they were shortly in operation. (14) 

Another among many examples of the way the universities were learn- 
ing to cooperate appeared in 1970 when a "study by the Conference of Rec- 
tors and the Conseil des universités reveals there are as many teachers 
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of Classics as students in Quebec. They recommend that there be only 

3 departments of Classics in Quebec--McGill, Laval, and a French-speak-— 
ing university to be chosen. Classics will remain not as a Department 
but simply as service courses at other universities." (15) 

There were of course many examples of cooperation in research and 
publication between many individual members of the faculty of Sir George 
Williams and members of the faculties of other universities. More will 
be said about this in succeeding chapters; for the time being concentra- 
tion will be made upon such inter-university cooperative efforts as men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraphs. 

A further small step was taken in 1971 when McGill University, the 
Université de Montréal, Sir George Williams University, and the Universi- 
té du Québec 4 Montréal agreed to permit the transfer of academic credits 
and tuition fees amongst Montreal universities subject to certain condi- 
tions. Thus a student at a Montreal university might, with the written 
permission of the Dean of his Faculty or the Director of his Module, re- 
gister for up to two full course equivalents in any calendar year at 
one or more of the other Montreal universities, and the courses success- 
fully completed outside the home university and under the terms of this 
agreement would be fully recognized at the home university for the pur- 
pose of its degree. (17) So far, because of the formidable restrictions, 
only small numbers of students have been involved in this interchange, 
but it was a significant step in the direction of strengthening the 
network of higher education in the province. 

A further step was taken towards cooperative planning in 1972. 
Professor J. H. Whitelaw, Associate Vice-Rector of Academic Planning, 
reporting to the University Council on a meeting of the Conference of 
Rectors and Principals, "commented on planning activities being under- 
taken by the Conference, referring to a Tripartite Committee being set 
up to consist of representatives of not only the Conference of Princi- 
pals and Rectors but also the representatives of the Conseil des uni- 
versités and DGES with a view to organizing and planning in advance and 
in such a way as to prevent or obviate excessive government intervention 
in future sectorial and other such planning operations; the purpose of 
such planning would be to establish norms with regard to various matters 
to which all Universities could and would subscribe, thereby lessening 
or removing inequalities or inequities among them..." (19) 

It appears, then, from the foregoing in this and the previous chap- 
ter, that the universities of Quebec in the fifteen years between 1960 
and 1975, had moved very far from independence to a mode of interdepen- 
dence on each other as well as with the government of the province and 
its many bodies. While each institution proudly preserved its own tradi- 
tions and at least remnants of its earlier educational philosophy, it 
was apparent that in spite of language differences the universities were 


tending to grow more alike in their programs, and definitely planning in 
common for a common future. 
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Chapter VIIL 


University Government 


Government of Sir George Williams College was at the beginning 
very simple indeed, and very direct. There were three administrative 
officers: a Principal, a Dean of the unified Faculty of Arts, Science, 
and Commerce, and one man who filled the joint posts of Registrar and 
Bursar. These three officers were charged with all the responsibili- 
ties of administering and developing the total program of the College; 
all members of faculty were appoint2d by the Principal and responsible 
to each of the administrative officers in their separate fields, which 
in fact often overlapped; all student discipline, academic and social, 
was in their hands. They in turn were responsible to a Board of Manage- 
ment (later, the Board of Governors) who in turn were responsible to 
and were appointed by the Metropolitan Board of the Montreal Young Men's 
Christian Association. 

Government then was by a simple bureaucracy "that was in a sense 
unbureaucratic. The members of the new bureaucracy were often people 
opposed to bureaucracy, so that despite its size, Sir George enjoyed a 
reputation of being more liberal in spirit than many universities." (1) 

The effectiveness of this administration resulted from the fact 
that from the earliest years contacts were direct and personal. There 
was no red tape; decisions were made through individual discussions. 
Even later, when the shear increase in numbers and the added complexity 
of administration made it no longer possible for the administrators’ 
doors to be kept open at all times to all comers, by dint of making ap- 
pointments easily available, the rule by an unbureaucratic bureaucracy 
remained human and communications kept .on being direct and personal for 
Many years. 

At the highest level, the Metropolitan Board of the Montreal YMCA, 
while continuing to show a responsibility for the College's finances, 
was satisfied from the beginning to leave the evolution of policies 
and programs in the hands of the Board of Management and in the hands 
of the administrative officers. It was really remarkable that through 
the years, Sir George Williams as a YMCA institution was given such 
latitude of choice in the development of its programs and in the ap- 
pointment of its personnel. The Board of Management, in its turn, while 
showing always a complete regard for its responsibilities and requiring 
full reporting from the administrators, was on the whole largely guided 
by them and entrusted them with the carrying out and the development of 
the objectives of the institution, 

The only additional factors introduced into administration from 
the earliest days until 1963 was the necessary appointment of a level 
of junior administration to help carry the load, and the even more im- 
portant establishment in 1936 of the weighty Faculty Council. 
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The first meeting of Faculty Council, which was to continue in 
being until December 20, 1963, was held on September 19, 1936. Present 
were Dean H. F. Hall (Chairman), Dr. K. &. Norris, Dr. J. &. Allan, and 
Professor. C. W. Thompson. This Faculty Council, which was to consist of 
senior administration, all full professors, and others to be designated 
for one-year appointments, was created by the Board of Governors in ac- 
cordance with the following quotation from their minutes of June 5, 1936: 
"The Board of Management of the College hereby approves the organization 
of a Faculty Council for the purpose of recommending the awarding of de- 
grees and diplomas and for such academic purposes as may be later de- 
fined." (2) 

As it evolved, the Faculty Council became responsible for all aca- 
demic policy of the College from admissions, through course additions 
and deletions to degree requirements. All academic regulations were 
formulated and approved by this body, and it became in effect the supreme 
governing body of the College, and later the University, as far as 
academic affairs were concerned. It heard all sorts of individual student 
petitions for consideration for exemption from some of the rules as well 
as being responsible for the framing of the rules themselves. At first, 
it was consulted on other matters as well; the Student Associations ap- 
proached it to approve new draughts of their constitutions, but shortly 
Faculty Council decided, itself, to limit its discussions to academic 
matters and student requests, and referred all other, non-academic matters 
to the Principal and the Board of Governors. 

There was no further change in the nature of University government 
until the fall of 1963 when it was decided that with the coming splitting 
up of the monolithic Faculty of Arts, Science, and Commerce into separate 
faculties, each to be governed by its own separate Faculty Council, that 
the Faculty Council be replaced by a University Council. While the respon- 
Sibilities of the new University Council were to remain largely the same 
as those of the Faculty Council, it was substantially different in some 
major respects. In the first place, the old Faculty Council was made up 
primarily of all full professors. The new University Council was to be 
more representative of the whole faculty; senior and junior faculty were 
henceforth to be elected in proportionate numbers and for fixed terms. 

In the second place, much of the business conducted by the old Faculty 
Council would now be carried on by the several Faculty Councils of Arts, 
Science, Commerce, and Engineering. These bodies would report to, and 
make recommendations to, the University Council, which would be con- 
cerned to discuss these recommendations at an overall university level 
and endeavour to maintain some consistency of practice and standards 
throughout the University. 

Also, the Chairman of the Board of Governors was made an ex-officio 
but voting member of the new University Council. Thus, relations between 
the University Council and the Board of Governors were strengthened by 
what now became a two-way stream of communications. Two years later, in 
1966, communications with the students were improved with the appointment 
of the Dean of Students as a non-voting Visitor to the Council. (3) 

The first meeting of the University Council was held on January 17, 
1964. Present at this inaugural session were the following: Prof. D. B. 
Clarke, Vice-Principal and Chairman; Dean J. Bordan; Prof. N. Compton; 
Mr. K. Crouch, Librarian; Asst. Prof. A. Dickie; Prof. J. G. Finnie; 

Mr. Fraser Fulton, Chairman of the Board of Governors, Asst. Prof. C. 
Goldman; Asst. Prof. H. Guindon; Dr. H. F. Nall, Principal-Emeritus; 
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Prof. J. M. MWoneyman; Dean S. Madras; Assoc. Prof. G. Mahoney; Dean J. W. 
O'Brien; Assoc. Prof. D. L. Peets, Registrar; Asst. Prof. Z. Popp; Prof. 
W. R. Raudorf; Prof, N. E. Smith; Prof. J. H. Whitelaw; Assoc. Prof. E. 
Vowles, Assistant to the Vice-Principal; R. A. Fraser, Secretary. The Prin- 
cipal, Mr. R. C. Rae, was unfortunately absent. (4) 

"This body, in a certain sense, was more representative of the staff 
than the previous body had been in that there were twelve elected members 
representing the junior, intermediate, and senior elements of the staff. 
When coupled to the eleven specifically-designated members of the Council, 
the membership now represented all three areas of the institutional struc- 
ture, i.e., the teaching faculty, the administration, and the Board of 
Governors." (5) This remained the composition of the central academic 
body for some years until the introduction of student representatives 
which will be more fully dealt with below. 

While the University Council, together with the increasing number 
of committees it spawned to handle the many details of its business, 
was the ultimate source of decision making below the level of the Board 
of Governors until its last meeting before the merger with Loyola College 
and the formation of a joint Senate in the spring of 1973, much of the 
consideration of academic affairs was carried on at the lower level of 
the Faculty Councils in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Engineering. 

These Faculty Councils were established in 1963 too, along with 
the University Council and the Board of Graduate Studies. Their first 
meetings were held in the fall of that year following elections in each 
faculty. The first meeting of the Engineering Faculty Council was on 
November 29, Arts and Commerce each met for the first time on December 
6, and Science met on December 13. With these meetings, the old Faculty 
of Arts, Science and Commerce disappeared for good. 

Another important step in the restructuring of university govern- 
ment occurred at the same time with the appointment for renewable five 
year terms of faculty Deans. 

The first faculty Deans were Dr. Sam Madras, a noted teacher and 
for some years past the Senior Professor of the Natural Sciences Divi- 
sion, who became Dean of the Faculty of Science; Professor Jack Bordan, 
who almost single-handedly had created and developed Engineering studies 
at Sir George Williams, became Dean of the Faculty of Engineering; Dr. 

J. W. O'Brien, who had served so well as the Assistant Dean of the com- 
bined Faculty of Arts, Science, and Commerce, became Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts. No appointment of Dean of the Faculty of Commerce was made for 
the time being while a search was conducted to find a man who could re- 
structure and modernize studies in this field. (6) 

A further division of the old monolithic structure took place con- 
currently with the establishment of departments in each academic disci- 
pline and with the appointment, for three year terms, of Departmental 
Chairmen. 

The minutes of the Faculty Council] meeting of May 10, 1963, explain 
the rationale behind these changes in the structure of academic rpovernment 
in the University, a matter which will also be dealt with more expansively 
in the next chapter. 

The Chairman "wished to remind the members of the Council that the 
sole purpose of these proposals concerning reorganization was to enable 
the University to carry on its work more effectively and efficiently from 
both the administrative and the academic point of view. The prime purpose 
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of the University was the ‘education of students! and it has become only 
too apparent that our present structure was simply incapable of contin- 
uing to function even as efficiently as it had done in the past as a 
result of the sheer weight of numbers of students so that the time has 
come, indeed may already have passed, when it is imperative to reorgan- 
ize the structure so that the University may be able to cope with the 
anticipated influx of students and make it possible to reestablish a 
closer relationship between students and staff than has been the case in 
recent years. 

"The Chairman spoke of the rationale underlying the provision in 
these statements concerning the need to provide opportunity for repre- 
sentation on the various Faculty Councils of the more junior members of 
the staff. It was thought that the principle of election of these mem- 
bers would democratize the membership and the further provision that they 
should be elected for a three-year term would make it possible to rotate 
the membership over a period of time amongst the total staff in all fa- 
culties." (7) 

At this stage, the University had gone a long way in putting demo- 
cratic processes into action together with the accountability of the many 
hard working committees of the University Council and of the several 
Faculty Councils. Faculty generally approved, after all it was what they 
had wanted, but they were somewhat dismayed to realize the weight of com- 
mittee memberships and meeting hours that were called for to make an 
accountable and responsible democratic system work. Also, inevitably, de- 
cision making was slowed down; all matters had to go through the lengthy 
process of consideration by departments, then by the committee concerned 
with the problem, then by the appropriate Faculty Council, and penulti- 
mately by the University Council. 

It was also costly. The Faculty of Arts, for example, had standing 
committees on such matters as salaries and promotions, the curriculum, 
academic priorities, etc. This work took a lot of time by faculty members, 
and by 1973, the necessary course remissions cost the Faculty of Arts 
$55,000.00 a year for the required replacements. The cost in time could 
be estimated at half a million dollars annually. 

On the positive side, the system revealed the presence in the fa- 
culty of a very able group of administrators. (8) 

In 1965, a Commission on University Government was set up jointly 
by the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, and by the 
Canadian Association of University Teachers. The Commissioners were Sir 
James Duff of the Association of Commonwealth Universities and Prof. R. 
D. Birdall of San Francisco State College. These Commissioners were tour- 
ing Canada to study university government in all the Canadian universities, 
and to submit a report with recommendations for the improvement of the 
processes and structures of government in the nation's institutions of 
higher learning. In 1966, their report was published recommending full 
participation of faculty members and students in the government and the 
decision making of the university. 

In March 1966, the University Council received a recommendation 
from the University Council on Student Life that there be student repre~ 
sentatives on the Library Committee. "Questions asked at this meeting of 
the University Council on Student Life concerned the ability of students 
to attend all meetings, especially during the summer months, of the Li- 
brary Committee and to represent all Faculties; the desirability of a 
decision being taken on this specific form of representation before the 
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whole question of student representation on policy making bodies had been 

investigated. In the course of the discussion students had indicated that 

‘ad hoc' invitations, while appreciated, were unsatisfactory." (9) 

After a very lengthy discussion a consensus was reached on the de- 
sirability of examining the whole question of student participation be- 
fore making a decision in this particular case. It was also felt that 
there was considerable pressure in this area, and that it would be ad- 
visable for the University to initiate a study as soon as possible rather 
than wait for a crisis point to be reached. Accordingly, it was decided 
that the Vice-Principal "should devise machinery to investigate the 
whole question of student participation in policy making." (10) 

In April, 1966, the Vice-Principal submitted a memorandum to the 
University Council. This memorandum announced that he had decided to 
set up a broad based committee to study the whole question of student 
participation in university government. The committee was to consist of 
two students appointed by the University Council on Student Life, one 
faculty member appointed by the same body, the Dean of Students, one 
other Dean to act as Chairman (this became in fact Dean Jack Bordan of 
the Faculty of Engineering), one faculty member appointed by the Univer- 
sity Council and a member of that body, four other faculty members, one 
from each Faculty Council, the Principal and Vice-Principal. 

"This committee should, before its deliberations, be instructed to 
read and study the recommendations in the Duff-Birdall Report. 

"Tt should present recommendations on each of the following ques— 
tions, at least: 

1- Should there be student representatives on any or all bodies of 
academic government? 

2~ If so, on which bodies? 

3- What should be the number of representatives in each case? 

4- How should these representatives be chosen? (Can any machinery be 
devised to make sure that students on academic governing bodies or 
committees represent the scholarly element among students? Would 
this be desirable?) 

5- Should these representatives be students or faculty members elected 
by students? 

6- Should representatives be present in a consulting capacity, or 
should they have a share in decision making? 

7- Should there be student representatives on the Board of Governors? 
(deleted by University Council) 

8- Can representation better be served by the establishment of joint 
faculty-student committees in several areas to advise and recommend 
to councils? 

"Other questions will undoubtedly arise, and recommendations upon them 

should be presented, but these eight points must be considered." (11) 

This very important and critical committee worked assiduously 
and with great dedication to what was considered a most weighty problem. 
The reservations held by many on the faculty and the administration are 
revealed by some of the eight points above which the committee was asked 
to consider. However, by May the following year, 1967, the committee 
submitted its recommendations to the University Council. In general 
they supported the idea of full student participation on the academic 
governing bodies of the University, but so momentous was the recommen- 
dation and of such historic importance to the University, that the re- 
port is worth quoting in full. 
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"],--It is recommended that the University Council take the necessary 
action to provide for student representation on the following bodies, 

and in the numbers indicated: 

(a)--One student from each of the Faculties of Arts, Science, Commerce 
and Engineering, for a total of four students. 

(b)--Two students on each of the Faculty Councils, from the Faculty 
concerned. 

(c)--In addition, having due regard to the diverse nature of Departmental 
structures within the Faculties, it is recommended that where feasible 

a 'liaison appointment! of one student to each Department be made, to 
participate in the academic deliberations of the Department. Such student 
representatives should be chosen from among the honours or major students 
in the discipline, where applicable. 


"2,.--It is recommended that the student body be responsible for the se- 
lection of the student representatives to the positions indicated above. 
To be eligible to serve as a student representative students must be 
registered as Undergraduate or Graduate students in the Day or Evening 
Divisions. They must have completed two full academic years, the last 
of which must have been at Sir George Williams University with a cumu- 
lative grade point average of not less than 2.5, or a cumulative aver- 
age of 2.0 if no failed grades appear on record. 


"3.--It is recommended that the term of office of student representatives 
be one year, from January lst to December 31st. These dates have been cho- 
sen to provide an opportunity for incoming and outgoing representatives 

to communicate with each other during the academic year. 


"It is understood that student representatives would serve as full voting 
members of the bodies to which they have been appointed, with all the 
duties and responsibilities incumbent on such membership."'(12) 


At this time, University Council decided to refer the report to 
each of the Faculty Councils for study, and asked the committee to give 
further consideration to article 3, dealing with the term of office. 

In September, after the summer break, the University Council ad- 
dressed itself anew to the committee's report. All Faculty Councils, 
except the Commerce Faculty Council, expressed themselves in favour of 
the principle of the report. However, they felt that the faculty in gen- 
eral should receive copies of the report and be given the chance to sub- 
mit their views. There was one interesting recommendation from the Engin- 
eering Faculty Council which reflected the traditional views in the Uni- 
versity of the relations between faculty and students: "the Engineering 
Faculty Council feels that students should not consider students on Coun- 
cils to be the only Councillors representing students, but should be made 
aware that all faculty at these Councils actively represent students’ in~ 
terests." (13) 

It was then decided to delay a decision for one more month to give 
faculty members the opportunity to make any presentations they might 
think fit. The Students! Associations were informed of the reason for 
this delay. (14) 

On October 26, 1967, following a one day sit-in by the students in 
the University Bookstore to underline their grievances about its opera- 
tion, “a meeting of representatives of student, faculty, and administra- 
tive bodies of Sir George Willians University, resulted in an agreement 
to form a committee representative of students, faculty, and administration 
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whose function, in the words cf that agreement, 'shall be to undertake 
an examination of the concrete means of more fully involving students 
and faculty members in the affairs of the University. '"(15) 

The Joint Committee on University Affairs, often called "the four 
by four committee” because it was made up of four students, four faculty 
members, and four administrative officers, anticipated by one day the 
meeting of the University Council which approved the report of the 
Committce on Student Participation in University Government. It con- 
tinued in being for a little over a year and then was allowed to lapse 
as the various councils, now with student representation, fulfilled 
the functions of the Joint Committee which then became redundant. 

On October 27, 1967, the University Council met again to consider 
the matter of student representation. While some members felt that agree- 
ing to the report at this time just after the bookstore demonstration 
would give the appearance of acceding to the threat of further student 
activism, the majority were agreed that if they were in favour of approv—- 
ing the report, it would be wrong to delay it further for fear of what 
public opinion might be. Accordingly, the committee's report was approved 
and a recommendation was sent to the Board of Governors that it be im- 
plemented with due despatch with the intent of seating students on Coun- 
cils at the January meetings of the current academic year. (16) 

While, as will be reported below, further extensive studies of 
the structure of academic government were made in the succeeding years, 
only a few minor changes were made to the University Council until the 
eve of the merger with Loyola College and the appointment of a joint 
Senate in 1973. In 1972, the Board of Governors approved recommendations 
from the University Council that the Associate Vice+Principal--Academic 
Planning be made a member of the University Council, and that one grad- 
uate student nominated by the Graduate Students’ Association, and one eve- 
ning student nominated by the Evening Students’ Association be added. 

The Board however was concerned about the size of the evening student re- 
presentation, and University Council changed their representation from 
one to two members on the University Council with a simultaneous increase 
in their representation on the Faculty Councils. (17) 

The addition of students to the governing bodies of the University 
proved to be a very positive step. It was also a very timely one; across 
the continent students, at that time, were pressing strenuously for a 
voice in university affairs, sometimes with the accompaniment of violence. 
The traditional liberal attitude of administration at Sir George Williams 
resulted in an easy and natural development into this change in university 
government. 

If there were any fears, and there were some, of student participa- 
tion, they were not realized. Faculty were particularly concerned about 
the confidentiality of the business conducted in the meetings; if there 
was any danger, it never came to pass. Perhaps students at the beginning 
thought they might link arms with the Faculty co oppose the administration, 
but in the event they quickly found out that it was the administration 
who were their allies, any negative attitude came Erom the faculty. 

From the outset, the student representatives took their roles ser- 
iously. They acted as responsible “councillors" in debate and discussion, 
concerned for the rights and wrongs of the issues posed for the group, 
and the welfare of the University as a whole, rather than presenting a 
particular voice for the student body when that was not called for. Some 
of the better debates and the better innovations in the First two or three 
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years were because students were there. Then too, of course, it was of 
immediate importance to have student opinion readily available on matters 
of significance to the student body, and to have direct contact with them 
through their representatives, Too, matters of concern to the students 
could now be brought directly to the appropriate body without the use 

of intermediaries. 

In only one area were there difficulties: student representatives 
to departments. The trouble lay in the fact that there was no structure 
common to all the departments in the University. Each chairman and each 
department created its own structure; some were highly organized with 
regular departmental meetings; some met as a whole once a year with the 
chairman making all decisions in the meanwhile. Therefore the matter of 
Student liaison differed From department to department, and from chair- 
man Co chairman. In some cases a duly elected student representative 
Sat in on regular departmental meetings, in others there was no effective 
representation at all. "The Georgian", on Nov. 26, 1968, reported that 
the Sociology Students! Organizing Committee was demanding the full demo- 
cratization of the Sociology Department, and that the Political Science 
Students were forming a committee to recommend changes in the structure 
of that department. 

Later, in 1972-73, the executive of the Students’ Undergraduate 
Society commissioned Alan Dever to make a study and recommendations on 
the whole matter of departmental representation at Sir George Williams 
and at other universities. 

Mr. Dever's recommendation of student departmental councils, parai- 
leling the faculty structures in the departments, was never acted upon, 
but his report does indicate the Student dissatisfaction with the current 
state of affairs in this matter. “Today, it (the University) is a gigan- 
tic factory attempting to prepare its students for a fruitful and meaning- 
ful existence in society. It has therefore had to acquiesce to the demands 
for closer control of its curriculua and quality. Students...want some 
Say concerning its functioning...people take an Arts programme because 
they want to take it and not because they will receive a high~paying sala- 
ry upon graduation. Because of these reasons and the fact that a liberal 
arts degree must attempt to remain responsive if it is to compete effec- 
tively, a higher degree of students' wishes should be taken into account. 
This, therefore, means student participation in curricul 
large degree, a departmental affair. 

"In summary, student government is necessary because of the changing 
role of the student in our society. They need and are entitled to a 
greater say in the administration and conditions of their academic life 
at a university. The main areas of student concern have developed into 
those of curriculum, evaluation and tenure. It is these areas that stu-~ 
dent opinion may have some valuable inputs to give and these areas are 
basically departmental affairs." (18) 

Although the establishment of the new University Council with the 
Separate Faculty Councils had brought about, particularly with student 
representation, a greater degree of democracy in the administration of 
the University, there was a feeling that the process of democratization 
should be carried even further, Accordingly, in 1967, University Council 
feeling to some degree that it was an inactive "rubber stamp", moved that 
“University Council establish a committee for the express purpose of un- 
dertaking a detailed study of the structure of University Government and 
prepare recommendations for any changes or modifications in that structure 
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which it believed to be desirable and necessary..." (19) This study was 


to consider university government in all respects and not simply the 
role and function of the University Council. (29) 

This committee presented its recommendations in 1968. While finally 
shelved, they indicate the directions of thinking about university gov- 
ernment in all respects and not simply the role and function of the Uni- 
versity Council. (20) 

Their first proposal was for the replacement of the University 
Council, limited to academic matters, by a Senate with sweeping powers 
which in addition to academic matters would make recommendations to the 
Board of Governors on the annual budget; determine policies on student 
discipline, housing, athletics, physical training, co-curricular activi- 
ties, and other concerns of student life; determine policies for faculty 
performance, tenure, and promotion; recommend to the Board of Governors 
annual promotions and salary floors and increments; administer the uni~ 
versity's funds for aid to research; determine the policy of the Univer- 
sity Book Store, food services, and other ancillary services; and a long 
list of other matters. Hence, if these recommendations had been approved, 
most of the administrative decision making would pass from the administra- 
tion to a senate in which the preponderance of power would lie in the 
hands of faculty and students. (21) 

Much of the proposed decision making would take place in a large 
number of committees reporting to the Senate. In essence, what was pro- 
posed was actual governing of the University by committees responsible 
to the Senate which in turn was responsible to the Board of Governors 
which would, of course, hold the ultimate authority. A list of the pro- 
posed standing committees of Senate illustrates the broad powers of self 
government that was envisaged. There was to be an Executive Committee, 

a Board of Graduate Studies, and committees on Priorities and Budget, 
New Programs, Existing Programs and Academic Regulations, Academic Per- 
sonnel, Research and "Perfectionnement", Physical Planning and Space 
Utilization, Library, Student Life, Undergraduate Teaching, Cultural 
Affairs, Scholarship and Awards, University Book Store, Food Services, 
Computer Operations, Nominations for Honorary Degrees (jointly with a 
Board committee), Communications, and Student Discipline. 

The report was studied not only by the University Council, but 
was referred also to the Joint Committee on University Affairs, the Uni- 
versity Council on Student Life, and to the executive of the Sir George 
Williams Association of University Teachers. These bodies gave the report 
full consideration, but there were so many recommendations for revisions 
that the whole matter needed to be restudied. Finally, it was decided 
that since negotiation had commenced to prepare the way for a merger 
with Loyola College, the subject should be tahled for the meantime. (22) 

While democratization of the academic governing bodies had taken 
place, no changes had been made in the Board of Governors. As early as 
1955, the faculty had requested representation on the Board. (23) How- 
ever, the Board felt that such a step was unfeasible at that time, and 
"the Faculty was represented at the Board meetings by the Principal, 
who is a member, and by the Dean and Registrar who attend every meeting 
as guests of the Board." (24) 

Ten years later, in 1965, the matter still kept being raised at 
Board meetings. The Board then decided to extend "an invitation to the 
University Council to appoint two visitors to the Board but the Board 
had been prevented from making these two appointments active voting 
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memberships since the by-laws of the Board limit the membership to 

thirty which is the figure it stood at present. However, the Board would 
welcome the presence of two such visitors and they would be expected to 
participate fully in all discussions of the Board and to bring the Board 
their points of view embodying the thinking of the members of the Uni- 
versity staff,"' (25) These two visitors were, of course, to be members 

of faculty as there were already four administrators attending the Board's 
Meetings. The first two Visitors to be appointed to the Board of Gover- 
nors were Professor Neil Compton and Associate Professor Martin D. Lewis. 

In 1967, the Chairman of the Board of Governors raised the question 
of student participation on the Board. (26) In 1969 the recommendations 
for the reconstitution of the Board of Governors were brought forward. 
According to these recommendations, the thirty members of the Board of 
Governors would be made up of 15 members nominated by the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Board of Governors from the community-at-large for three 
years; 5 members of the Faculty to be chosen by the University Council 
for two years; 2 members to be chosen by the Board of Directors of the 
Association of Alumni for two years; the Chancellor, the Principal, the 
Vice-Principal (Academic), the Vice-Principal (Administration and Finance); 
the President of the Day Students’ Association; the President of the Eve- 
ning Students' Association; the President of the Metropolitan Board of 
the Young Men's Christian Association of Montreal. (27) 

Finally, one month later these recommendations were approved with 
one amendment: "that the number of members nominated by the Nominating 
Committee shall be reduced by two, from fifteen to thirteen, and that 
the number of student members be increased from two to four..." (28) 

In 1972, one of the members from the community-at-large was replaced 
by a representative of the graduate students. (29) 

One further step was needed: communications throughout the Uni- 
versity, it was felt, could be improved if the various governing bodies 
were to hold open meetings. 

In September 1968 a Sub-Committee on Basic Communications submitted 
its recommendations. "Be it therefore resolved that: all policy making 
bodies of the University... 

1) Inform the university community seven days in advance of their res- 
pective meetings of their proposed agenda which would indicate the 

names of the committee members with their titles and university tele- 
phone numbers; 

2) hold, as a rule, public meetings, which means that interested indivi- 
duals may attend and follow the deliberations of the committee...When 
the need to meet in camera will arise, such as not to jeopardize a forth- 
coming real estate transaction, or to protect the interests of a student, 
faculty (member), or administrator concerned the justifiable reason(s) 
ought to be included in the agenda. We also encourage such committees to 
consider the possibility of televising their meetings; 

3) subsequent to their meetings, that these bodies release their minutes 
throughout the university community." (30) 

The report was referred back to the sub-committee for clarification 
of points raised in the discussion with regard to costs and the total 
amount of time and work involved in implementing these recommendations. (31) 

In November, "The Georgian" contained a headline which read "Uni- 
versity Council stalls on open meeting policy", and reported that the ob- 
jections were mainly based on the mechanics of the matter such as making 
agendas available seven days before a meeting. (32) 
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On November 29, 1968, the University Council met to decide on 
the policy of holding open meetings. Some thirty or forty students, most- 
ly members of the executive and the Council of the Students' Undergrad- 
uate Society, invited themselves to this meeting. There was a strong dis- 
cussion about their presence. A motion to adjourn was defeated; a motion 
to invite them to stay was passed. It seemed that if Council was at the 
point of approving of open meetings, it would be ironic to turn away its 
first guests, self-invited though they might be. (33) 

The Chairman then presented the following recommendations which - 
had been previously prepared in consultation with the Committee of Deans: 


"(1) He would recommend that the January meeting of the University Coun- 
cil be held as an ‘open’ meeting in Room H-635 on an experimental basis 
with a limited number of tickets of admission available to the meeting. 


(2) He would recommend that there be provision at the meeting for a ques- 
tion period from the floor. 


(3) While it was impossible to prepare and publish the final agenda of 
Council meetings seven days before each meeting, given the fact that many 
items on the final agenda only appeared in the days preceding the meeting, 
he would recommend that the tentative agenda of each Council meeting be 
published a week before the date of the meeting. 


(4) He would recommend that copies of the University Council minutes be 
deposited in the libraries and in the Students' Affairs Office where they 
would be available for scrutiny by any interested students or staff mem 
bers. 


(5) He would recommend that the University Council recommend to the other 
Councils, Committees, and Boards, that they hold ‘open' meetings." (34) 


With one amendment, providing for the publication of a précis of 
each set of minutes, a motion to approve these recommendations was passed. (35) 

The Board of Governors considered the matter of its holding open 
meetings in February 1969, but felt at that time that with the restructured 
Board, representational of the principal elements of the university commu- 
nity, it would not be necessary. (36) However, by October, it decided that 
"meetings of the Board of Governors are open to members of the University 
and accredited representatives of the press, beginning with the November 
meeting..." (37) 

The first open meeting of the University Council was held in Janu- 
ary 1969. A bare dozen students turned up, most were bored with the pro- 
ceedings and left before the termination of the meeting. 

At subsequent meetings of the various bodies, few or no students 
appeared. As a method of communication the policy of holding open meet- 
ings added nothing, but the fact of ‘openness’ has meant a great deal in 
establishing confidence and a better climate in the relations of the gov- 
erning bodies with the university community. 

Another step was taken in safeguarding the rights of members of the 
University when, in 1971, the first Ombudsmen (later called Ombudspersons) 
were appointed. These were Miss Rosemary Arthur, Administrative Officer 
in Graduate Studies; Mrs. Mary Brian, Associate Professor of Mathematics; 
and Dr. John Harrison, Professor of Education. All members of the Univer- 
sity now had the privilege of turning to the Ombudsmen to investigate any 
cases where there was a feeling of frustration or tujustice in the deci- 
sions of administrators, councils, committees, and departments. It has 
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proved to be a useful institution and has served to defuse a number of 

issues. lt was particularly important in that in a large, increasingly 

depersonalized institution, the individual now had a resource to turn to 
for explicit and personal handling of his grievances. 

The pattern was laid in the late sixties: participatory democracy 
became the keynote of university government. When in 1973, in the penul- 
timate stage of the merger with Loyola College of Montreal, the Univer- 
sity Council was replaced by a joint Senate, it too took on the repre- 
sentative nature of the forms of government that had evolved during 
those recent years. 

The Senate of Concordia University was to be somewhat larger than 
the University Council; besides allowing for representation from students, 
faculty, and administration, it also had to allow adequate representation 
from both the Loyola and the Sir George Williams campuses. 

The Senate, therefore, was to be composed of fifty-four persons, 
as follows: 

a- The Rector, who was to be the Chairman; 

b- The Vice-Rector and Principal of Loyola Campus; 

c~ The Vice~Rector, Academic, who was to be the Vice-Chairman; 

d- Two Associate Vice~Rectorvs, Academic; 

e- The Dean of the University Faculty of Commerce and Administration; 

f- The Dean of the University Faculty of Engineering; 

g- The Dean of the Sir George Williams Faculty of Arts; 

h- The Dean of the Sir George Williams Faculty of Science; 

i- The Dean of the Loyola Faculty of Arts and Science; 

j- The Dean of Graduate Studies of the University; 

k- Four professors from the University Faculty of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, of whom, in the first term of appointment, one was to be a mem- 
ber of the current Faculty of Commerce at Loyola; 

l- Four professors from the University Faculty of Engineering, of whom, 
in the first term of appointment, one was to be a member of the cur- 
rent Faculty of Engineering of Loyola College; 

m- Eight professors from the Sir George Williams Faculty of Arts; 

n- Three professors from the Sir George Williams Faculty of Science; 

o~- Seven professors from the Loyola Faculty of Arts and Science; 

p- One undergraduate day student from the University Faculty of Commerce 
and Administration; 

q- One undergraduate day student from the University Faculty of Engineer- 
ing; 

r- Two undergraduate day students from the Sir George Williams Faculty 
of Arts; 

s~ One undergraduate day student from the Sir George Williams Faculty 
of Science; 

t- Three undergraduate day students from the Loyola Faculty of Arts 
and Science; 

u- Six undergraduate evening students, two each from 

(i) the University Faculties; 
(ii) the Sir George Williams Faculties; 
(iii) the Loyola Faculty; 
v- One graduate student; and 
w- Two students at large. 


There were to be a few other differences between the new joint Sen- 
ate, and its predecessor, the University Council. For one thing, it was 
to be chaired by the Rector himself, rather than the Vice-Principal, 
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Academic as had been the case hitherto. This reflected a widening of the 
functions of this central academic governing body. While still princi- 
pally concerning itself with academic matters ranging through recommenda- 
tions for degrees and diplomas to the recommendations “regarding the es- 
tablishment, discontinuance or consolidation of Faculties and Departments", 
it was to consider recommendations on budgets and priorities as well, 
through its "Committee on Priorities and Resource Allocation". 

As with the Senate, the new joint Board of Governors kept the rep- 
resentative nature that had recently evolved, and changed its composition 
only to allow for due representation from the two campuses of the new Uni- 
versity. 

Thus, in less than ten years, the old and traditional structure of 
university government disappeared and was replaced, for good or ill, by 
a form of representative government from the departmental level up to 
the Board of Governors itself, that was a sensitive response to the ex- 


pectations of faculty and students as they emerged in the climate of the 
1960's. 
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Chapter IX 


The Faculties and the Library 


By intention, in the first twenty or more years of the College 
and University, the various subject matters were not divided into Facul- 
ties. Instead, there was one Faculty, the Faculty of Arts, Science and 
Commerce, under the direction of one Dean, the Dean of the College. 

In the Faculty, the various disciplines were roughly grouped in 
Divisions: The Natural Sciences Division, the Humanities Division, the 
Social Sciences Division, and the Commerce Division. Each Division was 
headed by a Senior Professor who was informally charged with developing 
the program in his division, but with only the loosest of administrative 
responsibilities; he had no budget to draw up or supervise, he made no 
appointments, and his responsibilities for advising students were no 
greater than those of any other faculty member. Thus, the Divisions were 
only a comfortable way of grouping the disciplines for purposes of iden- 
tification, particularly with regard to the curricular requirements. 
Every student, regardless of the degree for which he was registered, had to 
take a specified number of courses in each of the Natural Sciences Division, 
the Humanities Division, the Social Sciences Division, and in English. 
(Only the Commerce students were required to take courses in that division.) 

The reasons for the concentration of all disciplines within one 
Faculty grew out of the general educational philosophy of the College. 

It was hoped, thus, to break down what were felt to be artificial bar- 
rier between fields of knowledge, and by the refusal to divide the teach- 
ing staff into separate groups to enhance the interchange of ideas from 
one discipline to another. Strangely enough, it worked at first when the 
faculty was relatively small in numbers, Conversations, and there were 
many in those years, often cut across all the boundaries of knowledge 

and the interchange of ideas was not limited to the parameters of a sin- 
gle subject matter. Even more successfully, both students and faculty 

got to know one another well, and there was a sense of identity with the 
whole rather than with any of the parts. 

However, what worked well with 667 students and 85 full-time facul- 
ty members in 1952-53, did not work so well with 2457 full-time students 
and over 200 full-time faculty members in 1962-63. The single, undivided 
Faculty became an artificial structure; in reality, with growth, the 
students and the faculty members were dividing themselves into more prac- 
tical and realistic, although as yet unofficial and unsanctified, group- 
ings. Too, the now swollen Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce had be- 
come administratively cumbersome. Closer administration was needed fur- 
ther down the line. The time had come for the establishment of separate 
faculties, each under the administration of its own Dean. 

Early in 1963, it was noted that "the Administrative Council has 
received the Vice-Principal's document on the proposed academic structure 
of the University;...It is hoped that the new structure will be implemented 
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by this coming Fall; the Vice-Principal will seck approval by the Faculty 
Council and the Board of Governors.” (1) On June 13, 1963, the Board of 
Governors approved the new structure of the University, not only the 
creation of separate faculties, but the changes in University government 
outlined in the previous chapter. At the same time they authorized the 
Principal to appoint Faculty Deans subject to the approval of the Per- 
sonnel Committee. As reported earlier, the First appointments were: Dr. 
Sam Madras, Dean of Science; Professor Jack Bordan, Dean of Engineering; 
Dr. J. W. O'Brien, Dean of Arts; and no appointment for Dean of Commerce 
for the time being. 

The establishment of separate Faculties and the attendant appoint- 
ment of Faculty Deans had immediate and far-reaching effects upon the 
University. 

On the positive side, it led to a more efficient and closer admini- 
Stration of academic resources; planning for development was sharpened 
with more focused objectives; both faculty and students were able to find 
a clearer identification with smaller units rather than being lost in an 
amorphous mass. 

Conversely, the division of the University into separate faculties 
and departments had a tendency to lead to isolation within individual 
pockets. It led too, to a degree, to individual and separate objectives 
centered on the faculty or the department rather than on objectives of 
the University as a whole. To some extent these objectives centered more 
on the development of scholarly disciplines than upon the old concern 
for the rounded education and development of the individual student. 

However, on the whole, it was basically a wise decision. Certain-— 
ly, within the new framework, the scholarly nature of the University 
quickly developed, and most of chat development was sound. 

The Faculties in which there was the greatest amount of change 
were the Faculties of Commerce and Engineering. Since Engineering, as a 
discipline, was introduced into the University in the two decades under 
review, it will be dealt with separately in a succeeding chapter. Com- 
merce was one of the original disciplines but it underwent an almost 
complete change in the ‘60's. Its story reveals the change in the objec— 
tives of the University in these years, 

The original development of the Commerce Division, as it was 
called during the time of the unified Faculty of Arts, Science, and Com- 
Merce, was due to the very dedicated and able leadership of Senior Pro- 
fessor P. T. R. Pugsley who joined the staff in 1939 and became Senior 
Professor of the Commerce Division in 1947. He held that position ona 
half-time basis until his regrettably early death in 1963. 

The basic objective of the Commerce Division in the depression 
years and the immediate post-war years was to train people in the skills 
necessary to find employment. As the two full-time members of the staff, 
Professor Pugsley and Professor James CG. Finnie, were accountants, major 
Stress was placed on this field as the basic skill in Commerce. Students 
were prepared basically for certification as Chartered Accountants or 
Certified General Accountants, and these men were successful in getting 
the College's program accepted by the professional association in these 
fields, subject of course to the student's qualifying in the regular ex- 
aminations conducted by the two associations. 

In conjunction with other professional associations in the field 
of business, such as the Purchasing Agents Association, the Office Mana- 
gers Association, and others, Professor Pugsley was also successful in 
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devising programs of courses that led to employment in these fields. Be- 

cause of his efforts, the graduates in Commerce were widely recognized 

in the city. The College was providing what the business community in 

the city vequired at the time. 

Times changed, and the demands of the business community changed. 
In a report to the Conseil des universités in 1972, the University 
noted "As examples of the way in which we have reacted to demands coming 
from the community, we could begin by citing our very origins in the 
evening classes given under the sponsorship of the YMCA, which developed 
first into evening degree programmes....More specifically, our under-~ 
graduate Commerce programme originally had a very practical orientation 
because that was what the milieu was asking for. But intime, evolutions 
of the needs of the business world caused us to turn away from the train- 
ing of accountants and office managers to providing graduates with a more 
theoretical background offering better preparation for the kind of exe- 
cutive required by the rapid evolution of the field, and we completely 
restructured our programme," (2) 

The sweeping changes in the new Faculty of Commerce began in 1964 
with the appointment of Lewis N. Greer as its first Dean. (3) Together 
with Professor Gunther Brink, Dean Greer drew up a completely new pro- 
gram for the Faculty of Commerce. He presented this program to the An- 
nual Faculty Conference in 1965. "The core of this change is to prepare 
the student for a life-time career in professional management under 
conditions where the main aim is to train in the making of managerial 
decisions in a world of change. This approach means cutting back on 
courses involving techniques, the 'how-to-do~it' courses and the narrow 
specialization courses. In place of these, courses that are conceptual 
rather than descriptive. The new courses often draw on the behavioural 
sciences. Those formerly fragmented zourses in accounting, statistics, 
etc., are now offered in more comprehensive and analytical form." (4) 

Dean Greer went on to outline four basic propositions for the esta- 
blishment of a new program in Commerce within the University. These were 
that: 

"Ll. Business education should educate for the whole career and not primar- 
ily for the first job. 

2. It should view the practice of business professionally, in the sense 
of relating jt to what we have in the way of relevant, systematic 
bodies of knowledge. 

3. It should emphasize the development of hasic problem solving and or- 
ganizational skills and socially constructive attitudes, rather than 
memorization of facts or training in routine skills. 

4. It should recognize that business in the decades ahead will need a 
higher level of analytical ability, a more sophisticated command of 
analytical tools, a greater degree of organizational skill, and a wi- 

der capacity to cope with the external environment of business than has 
been true in the past." (5) 

The new program was approved by the Board of Governors on January 
14, 1965, and came into being on June 1 that same year. With the exception 
of accounting, none of the old programs worked out with professional 
associations were incorporated in the new curriculum. Some forty to 
forty-five of the old courses were eliminated, but Professor Brink went 
to the major business associations and persuaded them to update their 
own programs from the new curriculum and designed a program for each 
organization containing usually eight of our own courses and two non-credit 
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courses designed by and for them. hus, the Faculty of Commerce maintained 
and improved our service to the community through these valuahle connec- 
tions, and added a bridge for their students to continue and get a univer- 
sity degree. 

There were two distinct scholarly thrusts that were in the new cur- 
riculum. First, as business had become more complex it meant that the 
manager had to rely more upon information coming in to him than upon his 
own eyes and thus the curriculum had to put an increased emphasis upon 
mathematics. Second, it also provided a solid background in the Social 
Sciences, Economics, Sociology, and Psychology, so that besides dealing 
with technical skills it also dealt with attitudes and the understanding 
of human behaviour. 

The next stage was to organize the work of the Faculty into five 
departments. To the existing departments of Accountancy and Management 
were added three new departments: Marketing, Finance, and Quantitative 
Methods. This was followed by a rapid growth of full-time faculty appoint- 
ments to a Faculty that had been preponderantly staffed with part-time 
instructors. 

In 1968, a graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Bus- 
iness Administration was added. Again, studying the actual needs of the 
community, this program was designed for people in business, with ae 
least two years’ business experience, who might not have an undergraduate 
degree in commerce. Students with an undergraduate degree but no business 
experience might be admitted to the program as exceptions, provided that 
they took summer internships under the supervision of a senior executive 
in one of several co-operating companies. In this way, each student grad- 
uating with an M.B.A. had practical business experience before receiving 
his degree, It was also a highly professional program; different from 
most other M.B.A. programs in that it had a high core component, wherein 
seventy per cent of the courses were compulsory. The students were also 
required to do a research project under the supervision of one or two 
faculty members and present a "mini-thesis". 

This program turned out to be highly successful. By 1973 there were 
close to 500 students registered for the M.B.A. program alone. 

To keep the Faculty in touch, constantly, with the changing needs 
of the business community a consultativé and advisory committee comprised 
of businessmen representing large, medium and small companies was set up 
to give continuous monitoring of the system within the Faculty of Com~ 
merce, 

In 1970, the name of the Faculty of Commerce was changed to the 
Faculty of Commerce and Administration. (6) Most other universities had 
already changed the names of their commerce faculties. Sir George Wil- 
liams maintained "Commerce" because of its reputation in the field, 
but added "Administration" because management was the core of its new 
philosophy in this area. 

In 1973, the Faculty added an additional program at the graduate 
level, a one-year program leading to a Diploma in Institutional Manage- 
ment. This program was designed for qualified students interested in 
“administrative posts in the non-profit segment of the economy", It 
was intended for future administrators in public, health, cultural, and 
educational institutions. 

The Faculty, in general, has been accelerating towards the goals 
it set in 1965. While the emphasis has been upon good teaching it now 
feels that as a university faculty it has also to generate knowledge. 
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Its effort, since 1965, has been to enable the existing faculty mem- 
bers to improve their scholarly standing by aiding them to get higher 
degrees to enable them to generate new knowledge in their fields, and to 
appoint new staff members with higher qualifications than hitherto. 
There is now pressure on the staff to generate such new knowledge and 
to publish. The Faculty has, in a few short years, become largely suc- 
cessful in this new thrust, and its external visibility as a body of 
productive scholars has become conspicuous. 

The Faculties of Arts and Science developed, largely, along more 
traditional lines because the needs were more traditional. However, 
even there, there were a number of innovations. 

In later years, the enrollment in the Faculty of Arts, usually 
the most popular Faculty, has been dropping as the base enrollment in 
the CEGEPs has dropped. It was noticeable that the Faculty of Commerce 
was growing in proportion to the Faculty of Arts. However, under the 
able leadership of Dean J. W. O'Brien, and later of Dean Ian Campbell, 
aided by the astonishing administrative abilities of the various As- 
sociate and Assistant Deans enlisted from the body of faculty members 
in the Faculty of Arts, the programs and staff of the Faculty of Arts 
increased in strength, particularly since the year 1963. Throughout the 
"60's there was a notable development in almost every department; a 
Department of Education was created and achieved a singular growth in 
its program and enrollment in spite of many difficulties; there was a 
tremendous and startling increase in the Department of Fine Arts. The 
development of these two departments will be dealt with in greater 
length in a succeeding chapter. 

In general, the Faculty of Arts has suffered from the absence of 
any overall goals. It has tended to offer a "cafeteria" of credits. 

It has been slow te respond to innovative programs because of the very 
mechanisms it has adopted and because by nature it is a conservative 
democracy. (7) 

However, one innovative and experimental program was launched in 
1973. This was the Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies, which grew in 
the first place out of the old pandemic course Natural Science 101, which 
later became a course called the Humanities of Science. Under the chair- 
manship of Associate Professor David E.°Charlton programs in Science 
and Human Affairs, Asian Studies, Canadian Studies, Urban Studies, Rus- 
sian Studies, and Women's Studies were all pulled together in this Cen- 
tre for Interdisciplinary Studies. These programs, although not in the 
nature of general education, did tend to break down departmental com- 
partmentalization. These programs, classified as "majors" or "joint 
majors", were successful from the beginning, and there was a strong 
demand for some of them, particularly for Women's Studies. 

In the meantime the Faculty has been searching for flexibility. 
With the advent of Continuing Fducation, it has been able to offer a 
number of courses under that aegis starting at various times of the 
year to meet the demand. 

Perhaps the greatest development in the Faculty of Arts has been 
the expansion of its graduate work and the growth in the number of re- 
search projects undertaken by the members of its staff. The emphasis on 


the latter is comparable to the emphasis in the Faculty of Commerce and 

Administration. This emphasis has led to the fact that departments which 
have graduate programs, and the majority have, are evaluated in terms of 
the research, publication, and the obtaining of grants achieved by their 


members. 
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Currently, the greatest need of the Faculty is not for new pro- 
grams; its programs are well suited to the needs of the community in 
this area. What is needed, at this time of writing, is strong reinforce- 
ment of the means to meet existing needs. 

Similarly, the Faculty of Science tended to serve the traditional 
needs in this area of knowledge and of teaching. 

The major development in the Faculty of Science, apart from its 
eraduate program, has been the development, since 1966, of modern up-to~ 
date facilities and improved services. 

With the inception of graduate studies, the Faculty of Science 
became heavily involved in creating and developing orthodox programs 
at this level. For a while, at least, with the exception of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, many departments lost the momentum of their devel- 
Opment at the undergraduate level. It seemed to this Faculty that the 
goals of the University had become, for a while, nebulous, "It wasn't 
in fashion not to be hell-bent on graduate programs." (8) 

However, after the first flush of enthusiasm with graduate studies, 
gradually the Faculty rediscovered the satisfaction of training people 
for the immediate job market as well as of training professional scholars, 
It returned to its original goals and became more community oriented. 
Growing more responsive to the actual needs of students, it worked with 
local industry and service areas, such as teachers' groups, that required 
its expertise to develop programs to meet their legitimate needs. It be- 
gan to organize special programs leading to graduate diplomas in various 
fields for people who already had an undergraduate degree, such as the 
special program developed in the Department of Mathematics which was to 
be followed by similar programs, especially for teachers, in other de- 
partments within the Faculty of Science. The new programs were to be 
more interdisciplinary and more applied than the conventional graduate 
programs already offered. 

While not a Faculty, the Library, as a major academic unit, should 
be dealt with here. 

The Library started in the smallest way. Originally housed in a 
Space of 12 feet by 12 feet in the middle of the YMCA library on the sec- 
ond floor of the YMCA buiiding on Drummond Street, with shelves reaching 
only to shoulder height, it contained originally not even enough books 
to fill these few small shelves. 

The writer remembers going with Principal Norris, in the 1930's, 
to visit second hand bookstores on Bleury Street, when a few dollars 
were available, to buy second hand sets of the works of standard English 
authors. Inadequate in those days, in spite of a tremendous expansion 
of space and volumes, the Library has never caught up to the holding or 
the quarters that were needed for a College and University that was expand- 
ing in student and staff numbers and in course offerings. 

Nevertheless, due originally to the efforts of Professor Claude W. 
Thompson, chairman of the faculty library committee, and of Mr. Roy Camp- 
bell, chairman of the Board of Governor's library committee, strenuous 
efforts were constantly made to improve the Situation, and much, though 
not all, was accomplished throughout the years. 

As early as 1937, Professor Thompson submitted a report to the Fac- 
ulty Council outlining plans for the conversion of the Abner Kingman Hall, 
on the second floor of the YMCA building adjacent to the YMCA library, 
into a College library with a capacity of 8000 books and seating accommo- 
dation for 49 students. (9) 
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Another notable accomplishm-nt of Professor Thompson was the ad- 
dition to the Library of an important collection of Canadiana. Profes-— 
sor Thompson completed a catalogue of this collection, in 1945, which 
was distributed to every important library in Canada, 

The very important contributions of the University Librarians 
themselves had much to do with the development of the Library over the 
years. The names of the Librarians who served so well in the two decades 
under review should be noted here. They were: Mrs. Margaret Clinch (1944- 
1956), Miss Louisa M. Fair (who was on the library staff from 1947 until 
1966, and University Librarian 1958-1962), Mr. Keith Crouch (1962-1967), 
Mrs. Helen Howard (1967-1973), and Dr. J. E. Kanasy (1973--~), 

Though by the 1950's additional space was found for the Library on 
the second floor of the YMCA building, mostly by dint of taking over 
classrooms adjacent to the former Abner Kingman Hall, there was still 
not enough space to seat students adequately in the reading rooms. 

Miss Fair remembers those earlier days. A big step was taken when 
the collection was reclassified and put into the Dewey system. However, 
even a more professional system of classification could not make up for 
the lack of sufficient volumes or the Space to house them in. With a very 
4 small budget, the Library was completely unable to purchase sufficient 
books to meet student needs. Students had to buy their own paperbacks to 
prepare their term papers. She recalls that there was a slow build-up 
t across the board, The collection in Government, Economics, and Education 
i developed most at that time; Literature also developed fairly well. The 
f Slowest build-up was in Commerce and consisted mostly of books on Ac- 

f counting. At that time, Commerce students had to buy their own books. 

5 The biggest prohlem was to spread the books out among the largest number 
M) of students possible; this meant limitation to one week at a time in cir- 
A culation. 

t The reading room space was quickly filled every day. The crowded 
reading room did not even allow the minimum standard space of three feet 
\ per student at the tables. 

\} However, in spite of all these difficulties, she well remembers 
the friendly atmosphere that prevailed among the staff, the faculty, and 
the students. At that time, the Library staff knew most of the students 
by name, and much of the Library's work’ was carried out by an effective 
and very good group of student assistants. 


at The first really significant breakthrough came in 1956 with the 
opening of the new Norris Building where a whole Floor was given over 
to the Library. However, the increased rate of enrollment after the open- 


ing of the Norris Building quickly put the Library behind again, particu- 
larly in respect to student accommodation. 
170 In 1958, an extra floor was added to the top of the Norris Building 
.q' to increase the Library's accommodation. This allowed for an extra one 
thousand students, and for a while at least, the vexing problem of reading 
room space was solved. Another problem had to be solved. Although it was 
practicable though expensive to add this extra floor, che original roof 
was simply not strong enough to carry the floor loading of shelves and 
books in the added stacks. Ingeniously, the problem was solved by a 
method of construction that enabled the shelves to be suspended from 
the walls and the ceiling. The Library was limited to these quarters, which 
again became inadequate in a short time, until the opening of the Hall 
Building in 1966. 
A boost was given to the collection in 1962 when McGill University 
made a gift of over 1000 volumes from its own library. These included a 
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set of the transactions of the Roval Society of Canada and the reports 
of the Geological Survey of Canada. At the same time, the Library re- 
ceived a gift of $9200 from the Association of Alumni. (10) 

Still, the University was gravely concerned about the size of the 
Library's collection, At a Board meeting in 1963 “the Librarian cireu- 
lated further information with respect to comparison of our holdings 
and acquisitions of the library with other universities including 
Quebec universities and he also referred to projected plans which might 
enable us to reach the point of acquiring over five volumes per student 
by 1965-66. The Board of Governors was seriously concerned about the 
inadequacy of the library holdings and it was decided to accept this re- 
port and to appoint the present Library Committee, augmented and with 
amended terms of reference, to make a study of the report to bring in 
concrete propositions to the Board of Governors of ways and means of 
improving our situation." (11) 

One must not suppose that nothing was being done. In 1952-53 
the actual collection in the Library consisted of 23,900 volumes which 
was approximately doubled by 1962-63 when the collection grew to an esti- 
mated 52,450 volumes. Still, even with this increase the size of the col- 
lection represented only 21% of the standard size for university libraries. 
In his report for the academic year 1962-63, the Librarian commented: 
“The striking comparison, however, lies between the consistently meagre 
resources available to students and faculty of Sir George Williams as 
compared to other universities. In 1961-62 Sir George Williams could make 
available 10.4 volumes per full-time student while the next lowest is 
four times that--40 volumes per student at Saskatchewan, and the highest 
is Queen's with 106." 

It is pleasant to report, however, that by 1972~73, within the 
next decade, the size of the Library's collection grew to 444,735 volumes, 
but beyond the Library's shelf capacity. 

As well as suffering from a lack of books, the Library also suffered 
for a long time from a shortage of trained staff. In 1961-62, there were 
only five professional librarians to service a Library open day and eve- 
ning for six days a week; "the inadequate establishment for trained staff 
at both the professional and clerical and technical levels has made it 
impossible to develop our services beyond this rudimentary level." (12) 
Fortunately, again, by 1972-73 the professional staff had grown in num- 
bers from five to thirty-one. 

In 1963-64 the Library undertook the enormous task of again reclas- 
sifying all its holdings; this time from the Dewey system to the Library 
of Congress system, This change was necessary to put the Library in com- 
pany with most other Canadian and American university libraries. It also 
provided a more flexible arrangement of subjects. 

In the same year, the Library acquired a noteworthy collection of 
early Canadian maps dating from 1570-1870, for the most part covering 
the St. Lawrence and Atlantic regions of Canada and the adjoining areas 
in the United States. 

Further important additions to the Library were made the following 
year with the acquisition of 1500 letters written to the poet Irving Lay- 
ton by a wide range of writers, critics, and publishers. Another acqui- 
sition was a microfilm collection of the British Parliamentary debates 
from 1066 to 1918, 

Although the collection was still substandard in size, and would 
for some years consistently remain so, it was growing in absolute numbers 
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and thus growing beyond the space required to house it. Also, and more 
insistently, the continuing, everlasting (apparently) growth in the Uni- 
versity's enrollment put an intolerable strain on the reading rooms and 
other resources of the Library. In spite of the fact that additional space 
for the Library was planned for the Hall Buiiding, then under construc- 
tion, it was decided in 1964-65 to draw up plans for an additional new 
building to house the Library and, perhaps, additional clssrooms. Libra- 
ry Building Consultants, Inc., were brought in with Dr. Stephen A. McCarthy, 
the Director of Libraries of Cornell University acting as chief con- 
Sultant. Our needs for the future were thoroughly studied and a full re- 
port with detailed recommendations was submitted. However, again, there 
were no funds available for this project in the foreseeable future, and 
the plans had to be shelved, 

To meet the increasing demands on the Library, particularly with 
the advent of graduate studies with the attendant demand for more special- 
ized collections, the Library reached out to its sister universities in 
the city for cooperative help. Although the library budget had been re- 
markably improved, it was felt that the universities and the public would 
be better served if the development of specialized collections could be 
coordinated. In 1967, Mr. Crouch reported, "Now that we are developing 
significant research interests, consideration of inter-library coopera- 
tion must play an increased part in our library planning. We must think 
seriously of the relation of our library to that of McGill University, 
and to cooperate in every practical way which will serve the interests 
of the economy, and the needs of our own academic program. The proximi- 
ty of the two institutions offers the possibility of coordinating the 
development of specialized research collections which will become as 
essential to scholars at Sir George Williams as they are to those at 
McGill. (13) 

Arrangements had been completed for limited use of the McGill 
Library on a reciprocal basis, the previous year, following a pattern 
already established between Sir George Williams Library and the libra- 
ries of Loyola College, the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, and 
the University of Montreal. By 1967, an agreement was reached between 
Sir George Williams and McGill, and approved by the governing hodies 
of each institution, establishing the machinery for coordinated develop- 
ment of collections and reciprocal library use as adequate library fa- 


cilities were to be completed at each university. (14) However, since 


the whole arrangement was contingent upon the building of a new library 
for Sir George Williams, which did not come into being, the plans fell 
through. 

An example of the growth of special collections centered upon re- 
search can be noted in the Library's annual report for 1965-66. "The Libra- 
ry is participating in the support of the Centre de Recherche en Histoire 
Feonomique de Canada Francaise, jointly sponsored by the University and 
Ecoles des Hautes Etudes Commerciales. As its pare in this joint venture 
the library is acquiring, in addition to the Confederation newspapers, 
as complete runs as possible of Quebee newspapers on microfilm." (15) 

Also in 1965-66 the resources of the Library in the field of Eng- 
ineering were vastly improved when the Engineering Institute of Canada 
split their collection and gave part of it to Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity and part to the Ecole Polytechnique. 

The situation in the Library was partly cased in 1966 with the open- 
ing of the Science and Engineering Library on the tenth floor of the new 
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Ilenry F. Hall Building, and with a study room for students on its fourth 
floor. At the same time, the whole fifth floor of the Norris Building 

was given over to its use. Nevertheless, by the following year the libra- 
tian was reporting that space problems for the collection, readers and 
staff were increasingly actue. 

Further development of the Library, in spite of lack of space, oc- 
curred in 1968-69 when Sir George Williams was designated as a depository 
for federal government documents. At the same time the Jibrary made one 
of its most significant large purchases, 21,000 microfiche of the ERIC. 
(Fducational Resources Information Centre) documents. These microfiche 
were reproductions of some 5,000 periodical volumes and 6,500 books. A 
letter was sent to the library directors and the directors of the library 
schools of McGill and the University of Montreal to let them know that 
the Library had these documents and that their faculties and students 
were welcome to use them. (16) Then, too, the Library acquired the first 
3009 volumes of an anticipated 5000 Russian volumes comprising the Lil- 
lian Davies Memorial Collection. 

In 1968-69 the Science and Engineering Library was able to expand 
into an adjacent classroom giving it space for at least one more year's 
accessions. However, back runs of periodicals had to be removed from the 
stacks and housed six floors lower in the Hall Building. (17) 

Although the Library was given additional space in 1969-70 when 
part of the fourth floor of the Norris Building was turned over to it, 
it was regrettably decided that a considerable part of its collection 
would have to be put into storage. "The decision to put into storage 
initially some 40,000--50,000 volumes and add at the rate of about 25,000 
volumes a year can only be termed an act of desperation when viewed against 
these facts: the total collection has only recently passed the 300,000 
volume mark; the University is beginning its transition into a three- 
year program with increased emphasis on graduate work and research; op- 
erating costs with a storage facility will increase at a time when uni- 
versity grants have levelled off; and service and user satisfaction 
will be lessened." (18) 

In the later years, with a decrease in government grants following 
a reduced enrollment, austerity set in and the growth of the collection 
Slowed down. For example only 50,000 voITumes were added in 197] as compared 
with 57,000 in the previous year. 

"The situation became even more grave in May 1971 when the Minister 
of Cultural Affairs introduced orders-in-council requiring institutions 
receiving government grants to order books from accredited Quebec book- 
sellers who by the same legislation were forbidden to grant discounts."(19) 
The result of this legislation was to add an average increase of 17.52% 
in the cost per volume, and two and a half times longer for delivery. (20) 

Meanwhile between 1970-73 a number of improvements took place in 
the Library. The opening of the stacks to all users in 1970-71 proved to 
be a step in the direction of making the volumes more accessible to che 
readers; the installation of Telex gave the Library rapid access to Libra- 
ry collections throughout North America, A feasibility study for a compu- 
terized circulation system was wel] advanced by 1972. Interlibrary co- 
Operation continued with the appointment, by the Libraries Committee, of 
a Research and Planning officer supported jointly by all the universities' 
libraries in Quebec. 

On the other hand the necessary move of the Technical Services to 
a building on Mountain Street, a block away from the main Library was a 
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hindrance to the smoother operation of the Library, and the continued re- 
moval of over 50,000 volumes a year into storage made the accessibility 
of the collection even less satisfactory. 

With the beginning of the "70's, the Library also began to run in- 
to labor difficulties with its non~professional staff. Negotiations of 
a first collective agreement with the National Union of Sir George Wil- 
liams University Employees (CNTU) began in February 1971, went to con- 
ciliation in March, but no agreement was signed until December. This led 
to a three-week strike at the beginning of the academic year 1971-72. It 
was the first of two such strikes that were to take place in the early 
years of the decade, 

The University, in the meanwhile, was changing. The various Facul- 
ties were experimenting with new innovative programs and with these and 
other changes the Library was continually faced with new challenges. 
Mrs. Helen Howard, in her final report preceding her resignation wrote: 
"The rapidiy changing environment at Sir George Williams University (mer- 
ger with Loyola, discontinuation of collegial programs, experiments 
with innovative approaches to education, and the movement of some pro- 
Brams outside the physical confines of the institution) raises basic 
questions about the kinds and quality of library services which should 
be provided, about what can be provided with available resources, and 
how to measure the effectiveness of these services." (21) 

Thus, to varying degrees in the different Faculties and in the Li- 
brary, the last decade of Sir George Williams University, before it was 
to become Concordia, was marked by sweeping changes and adaptations to 
these changes both internal and external. 
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Chapter X 


The Faculty of Engineering 


Fngineering studies at Sir George Williams University were almost 
entirely a creation of the years 1952-73, Thus it seems quite fitting 
that they should have a special place in the history of those years, 
being, perhaps, the most outstanding new development of the time. 

The whole matter of Engineering first surfaced a few years earlier 
when Principal Norris reported to the Board of Governors that he had re- 
ceived a number of requests and one of these was "that the College con- 
sider seriously the inauguration of an evening program in engineering 
education, preferably leading to a degree in this field." Included in 
this report was a statement prepared by a special committee of engineers, 
appointed two years ago to inspect the possibility of having such cour- 
ses established at McGill University. This statement reported that Mc- 
Gill University had eventually decided not to offer such evening train- 
ing and quoted a letter from Dean O'Neill in which it was suggested that 
Sir George Williams College in Montreal could probably be expanded to 
include engineering education in the evening division. It was the members' 
opinion, corroborated by some members of the Board, that this had become 
a most important educational problem in Montreal, and that therefore, Sir 
George Williams College should give it very serious consideration. He 
said, however, that this matter was still in its very early exploratory 
stages, and asked permission to continue these explorations until such 
time as a more definite statement of the whole problem might be presented 
to the Board. (1) 

Nothing much further happened for the next eight years until 1953 
when Dr. Austin Wright, an engineer and-a member of the Board of Governors, 
proposed "that the whole question of the College's participation in engin- 
eering education, particularly in the Evening Division, be studied with 
a view to making the necessary provisions in the new building." (2) Dr. 
Wright was to bring the matter up again and again in the next four years, 
and it was largely due to his persistence and enthusiasm that steps, posi- 
tive steps in this direction now began to be made. He was able to report 
in the following year that consultations with Dean Jamieson of the Faculty 
of Engineering at McGill University had taken place and it seemed possible 
that a co-operating arrangement could be made. (3) 

By 1956 a special committee had been appointed by the Board of Gov- 
ernors consisting of Dr. Richard Neartz, Mr. Charles Neapole, and Dr. Aus- 
tin Wright representing the staff. This committee had made a study of the 
role of Engineering education at Sir George Williams and its report recom- 
mended that a permanent committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Wright be 
appointed to carry this matter further. (4) 

By November, the conmittee had made substantial progress. Principal 
Norris was able to present "a preliminary and tentative budget for the 
Operation of such courses, indicating that a capital cost of $36,000 
would be required, and that an operating deficlt of from $8,000 to $16,000 
might be expected for the First year". The committee was asked to study 
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ways of financing the project and finding the necessary personnel. (5) 

By January 1957, an Engineering program was approved in principle 
to commence in the fall term of that year. In June, the Engineering Com- 
mittee brought in its report. This recommended first, as already approved 
in principle, that the program be inaugurated in the fall term in both 
day and evening divisions on a limited basis. "This would include a full 
year's work in Engineering (called Engineering I) in the day division and 
a half year's work in the evening division. This would be in addition 
to the present pre-engineering program now offered in the Faculty of 
Science." They also reported that senior members of the Faculty of Eng- 
ineering at McGill] University had been consulted and that "we are assured 
that students graduating from our course, who are given the official 
recommendation of our Faculty, will be accepted in the fourth year of 
the Engineering Course at McGill." 

One of its most important and fortunate reconmendations was that 
“Assistant Professor J. Bordan, B.Eng., M.Sc., be appointed Associate 
Professor of Engineering on the understanding that a more senior faculty 
member may be appointed later to take charge of the engineering program. .."(6) 
In the event, no more senior appointment was necessary. Professor Jack 
Bordan proved to be the right man in the right place. He was able to 
staff the program with very able and competent people and to give them 
a perceptive and an energetic leadership. This, with his insights into 
new directions in Engineering, resulted in the success of the program and 
its development into a full degree program of some reputation in later 
years. In the meantime, from the beginning the students moving on to 
the degree program at McGill all did well, and the value of the program 
was proved. 

In the beginning, the program was envisaged as a three-year pro- 
gram leading to a Certificate in Engineering.in the fields of Civil, Elec- 
trical, and Mechanical Engineering. It was expected that holders of this 
certificate would proceed into the fourth and fifth years of programs 
leading to a bachelor's degree in Engineering at McGill or elsewhere. 

Or, if they preferred, to take an additional year at Sir George Williams 

to reccive the degree of Bachelor of Science. It was an interesting idea, 
but only that. As it turned out, Sir Geerge Williams was shortly to have 

its own full five year program in Engineering leading to a bachelor's de- 
gree in the field. 

Like so many operations in the University at that time, the origi-~ 
nal Engineering program worked on a shoestring but managed to get along 
and grow by dint of ingenious improvisation. Its original equipment con- 
sisted only of surveying instruments and draughting tables shared with 
the Art School. In the second or third year of operation, the Faculty 
of Engineering at McGill University suddenly imposed a Strength of Mater- 
ials course in its third year. Sir George Williams was compelled to fol- 
low suit and $5,000 had to be Found for the necessary equipment which, 
for lack of a laboratory, was installed in the scene shop behind the 
stage in Birks Hall. 

McGill was to change its program several times in these years re- 
quiring Sir George Williams to adjust its program, sometimes without 
prior notice or consultation. Much of this was due to the radical changes 
that took place in Engineering in those days. Professer Bordan wrote 
wryly: "For our students to be accepted in Fourth year at McGill, our 
first three years had to be equivalent to McGill's. And then came Sputnik: 
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The successful orbiting of man's Cirst artificial satellite, on 4 
October, 1957, was the shot of adrenalin which accelerated the pace of 
Engineering curriculum change on the North American continent. Curricula 
which had been evolving slowly, if at all, in the previous decade were 
suddenly subjected to almost revolutionary changes," (7) 

He also wrote: "Subsequent developments seem almost anti-climactic. 
All that remained was to plan a completely new curriculum and a complete- 
ly new plant, increase faculty strength by a factor of six or seven, 
gain local and national recognition, receive formal accreditation by the 
Corporation of Engineers of Quebec, teach our courses, and sign the first 
diplomas for the degree of Bachelor of Engineering." (8) It was a formida- 
ble challenge that faced the young Engineering program, indeed; but some- 
how Professor Bordanand his cohorts accomplished it in a shorter time 
than anyone could have believed. 

By 1960, a mere three years after the inception of the program, Pro- 
fessor Bordan submitted to the Faculty Council a brief on the "Expansion 
of Engineering at Sir George Williams". This bricf suggested two alterna- 
tives for the future development of Engineering Education at the Univer~ 
sity. "l. The setting-up of a separate 'Senior' institute to provide the 
facilities to teach the final two years of a Bachelor of Engineering Pro- 
gram, This would be modeled after Nova Scotia Technical College at Hali- 
fax, which looks after the needs of a number of Maritime feeder colleges 
on a contractual basis. Such an institute might well have as its govern- 
ing board, representatives of Sir George Williams and Loyola College." 
(At this time, there was a course interchange with Loyola: Loyola stu- 
dents took the Strength of Materials laboratory at SGWU; Sir George stu-~ 
dents took the Metallurgical laboratory at Loyola.) 

"2. The establishment of a four-year program (beyond Senior Matriculation) 
at Sir George Williams University as a second possibility." (9) 

This same brief spelled out the orientation of Engineering studies 
at Sir George Williams. It was a short but cogent statement and indicated 
the direction that these studies would take. "The modern program de-empha-— 
Sizes specialization, graduating a student who is primarily an Engineer, 
rather than a civil, mechanical, or electrical engineer. It places the 
burden of technological training on Industry, which is, after all, at the 
frontter of technological] progress. The role of the universities is clear- 
ly the teaching of the natural laws upon which this industrial progress 
is based. The modern engineer is, furthermore, taking his place in mana- 
gerial and governmental positions to a far greater extent than hitherto. 
His lack of background in non-technical subjects likely render him less 
capable of discharging the social obligations of such service." (10) 

It was perhaps ironic that at a time when the University as a whole 
was abandoning the concept of general education the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing was reaffirming it in a limited fashion and within its own framework. 

The brief was thoroughly studied and discussed at two consecutive 
meetings of the Faculty Council of the University. Only the second alter- 
native, that the program be extended to a full degree program was seri- 
ously considered together with the future physical expansion of facili- 
ties for the teaching of Engineering. The latter was a matter of serious 
concern; at the time, the facilities for Engineering consisted of limit- 
ed space in the Annex, an office building on Drummond Street, which con- 
sisted of a drafting room, and an Engincering laboratory which handled 
Strength of Materials, Geology, Metallurgy, and Electrical Engineering. 
Expansion of the program would obviously require expansion of the space, 
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a matter that then seemed possible with the projected Henry F. Hall 
Building looming in the not too distant future. 

There was some opposition on the part of a few members of the Fac- 
ulty Council who felt that the development of graduate studies and re- 
search was of more overall importance to the University than the expan- 
sion of Engineering education. Finally "it was moved that: 

a) Council approves the principle of expanding our engineering offerings 
to a full degree level as soon as physically practicable in line with the 
brief of November 1, 1960 

b) Council recommend to the Board of Governors that necessary facilities 
to implement (a) be included in planning the general expansion of the 
university." 

It was also agreed that "if Council were to approve this motion, 
it would not be presented as a separate brief to the Board of Governors 
but would form an integral part of a general presentation to the Board 
concerning various recommendations for the growth, development and ex- 
pansion of Sir George Williams University." (11) 

The following year, 1962, after further study by its members, the 
Planning Committee of the Board of Governors recommended that the full 
Engineering program be put into effect in the academic year 1965-66. 

"In this event first year students in Engineering in the academic year 
1962-63 would be considered members of the first full-degree class."(12) 
The program ultimately came into effect a year earlier than recommended, 
in 1964-65. (13) The first degrees were granted in 1968. 

One characteristic of this new Engineering program should be 
noted. All Engineering students were required to pass a French language 
examination after their first year and before graduation. Of this re- 
quirement it was stated, "The requirement is not onerous, but it clearly 
demonstrates recognition that SGWJ is located in the Province of Quebec 
and that SGWU Engineering graduates should be more than aware of the im- 
portance of the French language in Canada." (14) 

The Engineering program continued to receive support and cooperation 
from the Faculty of Engineering at McGill University. At the request of 
Dean Bordan, Sir George Williams students were, in 1966, permitted "to 
use certain graduate courses in the McGill Engineering Faculty, particu- 
larly those given through the Extension Department as part of the course 
credits required." (15) 

The development of the program by what was now the Faculty of Eng- 
ineering coincided, fortunately, with the expansion of space. With the 
opening of the Hall Building in 1966, the Faculty was now housed adequate- 
ly. As it flourished, more and more space was given to it. In 1962-63 it 
had one laboratory; by 1973, it had some twenty-five. 

The Faculty received early recognition. Starting with the recogni- 
tion of its certificates and recommendations by the Faculty of Engin- 
eering at McGill, it was given full recognition by the Corporation of 
Engineers of Quebec in 1967, a full year before it granted its first 
degrees. In 1969, the Engineering Faculty Council was informed that "a 
committee of the Canadian Council of Professional Engineers had conducted 
a full inspection, and the result was that the SGWU B.Eng. degree is now 
approved for meeting the requirements for professional registration in 
any Province of Canada. This was, in fact, the first degree so accredited 
by the CCPE." (16) 

The Faculty of Engineering reorganized itself in 1968. In the be- 
ginning the Faculty was not divided into "departments" but the various 
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disciplines were run by committees. Of this structure Dean Bordan wrote: 
"The structure of Faculties and/or Colleges of Engineering the world 
over are changing under the obvious compulsion of growth of knowledge, 
changes in emphasis, creation of new Engineering disciplines, and the 
like." He could state emphatically that the unanimous opinion of more 
than a score of Engineering Deans he had conversed with was that “in 

the development of a new, or relatively new Engineering Faculty or Col- 
lege, the creation of the traditional rigidly formal Departmental struc- 
ture is not only to be deprecated but is seriously retrograde in effect; 
in fact, the general and desired tendency is towards interdisciplinary 
types of structural organization." (17) However, in spite of this "gen- 
eral educational" approach, with the development in the scope of the 
various programs, it was felt advisable, in 1968, to establish separate 
departments in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical 
Engineering. A fourth department, in Computer Science, was established 
in 1972. 

From the beginning, the Faculty of Engineering was ambitious and 
innovative. As early as 1965, three years before it granted its first 
Bachelors degrees, it proposed a program leading to the degree of Master 
of Engineering. This was approvedin 1965 and first offered in the sum- 
mer of 1968. Unlike the final two years of the undergraduate program 
which was offered only to day students because of the time factor in- 
volved in the course, this Master's program was to be offered to part- 
time students, those already working full-time as professional engineers. 
This flexible program was administered by the Faculty rather than by any 
individual department, and for some students led to a terminal degree. It 
was to be the first degree of this type in Canada, and appropriately gi- 
ven at Sir George Williams with its long tradition and experience in of- 
fering education on a part-time basis to employed men and women in the 
evening. 

It was influenced to a large degree by the actual needs of the in- 


dustrial community. "Recent meetings with representatives of Montreal com- 


panies employing large numbers of engineers have shown that Industry has 


become acutely aware of the need for both informal and formal post~ bache- 


lor's programmes of continuing education for employee engineers...there 
appears to be a growing tendency on this continent to regard the Master 
of Engineering degree as the minimum requirement for professional status. 

Further developments took place as early as 1967. One of these was 
for a doctoral program, finally approved by the University Council in 
1968. This called for "experimental and development" research of a "gen- 
uinely high doctoral degree standard to be conducted at the university, 
in industry, or both...The emphasis is on applied, as opposed to theo- 
retical research, and therefore the designation D. Eng. is more appro- 
priate and meaningful than that of the customary Ph.D." This research was 
to be conducted in "areas" rather than in the confines of individual de- 
partments. (19) 

In the meantime, over nine years, a program in Computer Science was 
informally evolving. It all started with a course in computer program- 
ming offered by the Faculty of Engineering in 1963. It gained strength 
in the appointment of Graham Martin as Director of the Computer Centre 
in the same year, By 1967-68, the Computer Centre was offering as many 
as nine courses in Computer Science and there was a long discussion as 
to whether the program should stand alone as a separate entity or whether 
it should come under the aegis of an existing body. It was temporarily 
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settled in 1969 when Graham Martin wrote to the Dean of Engineering sta- 
ting that "All Computer Science instruction and Computer Science courses 
are the responsibility of the Faculty of Engineering and not the Compu- 
ter Centre." (20) 

The rationale for a Computer Science program was offered by Pro- 
fessor Fleming in 1968 who then wrote: "We can establish three basic 
objectives for a Computer Science programme at SGWU, viz: 


1) to provide service courses at the undergraduate and graduate levels: 

2) to provide the basis for the development of degree programmes in 
Computer Science, beginning with a Master's programme and proceeding 
to undergraduate and doctoral programmes in that order, as faculty 
strength allows: 

3) our programmes should be oriented towards applications, rather than 
theoretical work in Computer Science, until such time as the doctoral 
programme is implemented. This means, for example, that the under- 
graduate students should have a minor in some aspect of mathematics, 
science, Engineering, or business." (21) 


Finally, in 1972, on the recommendation of the University Council 
Priorities Committee it was decided that there should be created a De- 
partment of Computer Science, administratively within the Faculty of 
Engineering and reporting to an inter-faculty Committee of University 
Council for academic matters; and that a program leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Computer Science should be authorized to begin in the fall 
of 1972. 

Although subsequently there will be a separate chapter on research 
at the University, it is only proper to point out here that the Faculty 
of Engineering, from very early in its history, was heavily involved in 
research and most successful in obtaining research grants. 

In a "Dossier" on research policy we find this statement which is 
of some significance in defining the basic approach to research in the 
Faculty of Engineering. "In 1969, the Faculty of Engineering adopted the 
following guideline so far as general policy was concerned: 

"We believe that in order to make effective use of our resources we should 
attempt to avoid proliferation of unrelated research projects; but rather 
concentrate effort on the development of strong research teams in a few 
areas. This should provide the necessary continuity for particular research 
endeavours...primarily on projects related to industrial problems and pre- 
ferably complementary to local research and development programmes...This 
policy has served us well. It has allowed us to acquire the capital equip- 
ment and support staff in the areas selected for successful research. The 
interest and abilities of the faculty within one group range from the theo- 
retical to practically oriented research. It has permitted the faculty 
members to continue to place their efforts where their skills are strong- 
est. It has made it possible for the graduate student to experience the 
whole spectrum of the R & D effort. And, of course, continuity is assured."(22) 

Research areas identified by the faculty were: 

1. Structures (Doctoral area) 

a. Building Systems 

b. Bridges 

c. Flow-induced vibrations in structures 
2. Water Resources 
3. Networks and Systems (Doctoral area) 

a. Electrical networks and systems 
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b. Microelectronics 

¢. Control systems and simulation 

d. Mechanical systems 
4. Fluid Control--Elements and Systems (Doctoral area) 
5. Materials Processing 
6. High Frequency Phenomena (23) 


The relation between much of this research and the industrial communi- 
ty in Montreal can be seen, for example, in the work of the group doing 
research in Fluid Control Systems. "The group was the recipient in 1971 
of a Negotiated Grant from N.R.C., for the establishment of a Fluid Con- 
trol Centre at Sir George (FCC). It has become clear that there is a 
need in the Montreal area for a fluid control systems group to provide 
a service to the wide range of smaller manufacturing industries, in the 
specific area of Industrial Controls designated as Low Cost Automation. 
Consequently, the first part of a Low Cost Automation Lab was set up 
during the summer of 1971...The proposed FCC at SGWU is of potential 
significance to the regional economic development by assisting small lo- 
cal industries to increase their productivity through the selection and 
implementation of the best automation and control systems for their re- 
quirements." (24) 

Other developments with community orientation included a scheme of 
"Industrial Parallel Studies", Adopted in 1971, this program was the re- 
sult of looking for new ways to prepare a student to become an engineer. 
Based upon the cooperative scheme at the University of Waterloo, Sir 
George Williams sought to reach the same objectives but with a different 
mechanism. The scheme allowed a student who had completed Engineering I 
of the post-CEGEP program, or the equivalent, to spread his last two 
years of study over three years and to work part time in industry. In ef- 
fect, the student would work in industry every morning and come to the 
University for the afternoons, or work two days a weck in industry and 
at the University for the other three days. In either case he was not 
to be employed by his company for more than twenty hours a week. 

This was to be a pilot program until 1974-75 when it was hoped it 
could be developed more fully, and when it Might be expanded to include 
Computer Science. (25) 5 

Throughout these years of establishment and development, the Eng- 
ineering program at Sir George Williams was marked by two special charac- 
teristics, 

The first of these was the stress placed on the social aspects of 
Engineering. When, in 1966-67, the Faculty of Engineering was designing 
its curriculum it was felt that something should be done to give students 
of the Faculty of Engineering a different conception of their responsibi- 
lity chan was prevalent in the profession at that time. The members of 
the Faculty of Enginecring disagreed with the Dean of Engineering at an- 
other university who at that time claimed “an engineer only needs to know 
how to make an atomic bomb. He does not need to know why or on whom it 
should be dropped." Or, in other words, most engineers then felt chat 
they had the skills to provide technology in response to some project 
their company had, not the need to decide what needed to be done. 

Those responsible for drawing up the new engineering curriculum 
felt that to change the direction of society by technology you had to 
train the engineer to predict and to be concerned about the effects. 
Therefore, it was decided to offer a special course that would have two 
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main objectives; firstly, to help students to re-think the role of the 
engineer for the direction of technology in society; secondly, to show 
them some of the tools becoming available co predict the effects of tech- 
nology in subsequent years. Techniques were available for predicting new 
technology fifteen years in advance. The students were taught these tech- 
niques and given projects which they were asked to justify. 

Mr. Clive Simmonds, a prominent Montreal engineer, agreed to pro- 
vide such a course and to prepare himself entered an honours program in 
Sociology. The course was first offered in 1968. 

The other distinguishing characteristic is the stress that is placed 
on a physical systems approach. The Faculty was faced with the choice of 
trying to provide modern education within the traditional engineering 
disciplines or to concentrate on Systems engineering in considerable depth. 
It opted for the latter, for the following reasons. Forces and motions in 
the dynamic state must be understood by all engineers. They felt that an 
engineer ought to understand these fundamental properties of the physi- 
cal world in terms of the media in which they can occur, e.g. electrical, 
mechanical, fluid, or heat. They believed that if you understood heat re- 
lationships you could understand the electrical, and they wanted their 
Students to comprehend these basic principles not only from the point of 
view of their own disciplines, but in general as they applied to all disci- 
plines. They believed that all engineers must know how to measure the 
range of variables in dynamic responses for the various media and that 
the field of low frequency measurement was a fertile area in which to 
find good examples to illustrate the properties of dynamic systems. Hence, 
an integrated sequence of courses became an outstanding feature of the 
program. (26) 

It can only be expected that this dynamic Faculty will continue to 
develop innovative and modern programs to meet the needs of Montreal's 
industrial community. It has a number of Projects which it is currently 
considering, although not all of them may come into effect. These include 
the following possibilities: a non-accredited program in something Like 
Engineering Management; a major program in Building Engineering (a com— 
plete dossier for this program is already in existence but it would re- 
quire new space and staff); master's and doctoral programs in Computer 
Science; a non-research, industry oriented Professional Master's program 
as suggested by "Opération Sciences Appliquées" which is one sectoral study 
in a series covering all university disciplines carried out by DGES; a 
growing in importance of Social Aspects of Engineering; a new major area 
in Mathematical Solutions of Large Scale Systems; a program of Continuing 
Education for Engineers which the Faculty is too overworked at present 
to offer. (27) 

All in all, as from the beginning, this Faculty has preserved its 
creative thruse, 
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Chapter XI 


Departments 


As, in the beginning, there was only one unified Faculty, so there 
necessarily followed that there would be no separate academic departments. 

The rationale for this was best expressed in an early article by 
the Principal, Dr. K. FE. Norris entitled "What-~No Departments?" In this 
article he wrote, in part, “One of the penalties of increased size in any 
institution is the inevitability of increased specialization of its parts. 
With that specialization comes the risk of lessening the coordination and 
unity which were the virtues of a smaller organization. However efficient 
they may be, systems cannot take the place of common purpose, and inter- 
departmental communications are no substitute for congenial human rela- 
tionships. 

"From the very beginning of its college-grade career, this College 
has pinned its faithupon integration--integration in the curriculum as 
an educative experience for the students, integration in staff organiza- 
tion as a way of life for the faculty. Whether we can continue to main- 
tain this integration or not will be one of the crucial tests of our 
growth... 

"The good programme of general education must have breadth and depth; 
but above all, it must have unity. It is easy enough to achieve unity in 
a specialized course in which the student studies little else but one sub- 
ject, It is another matter to achieve it in a comprehensive general course, 
embracing many subjects and meeting the divergent points of view which 
characterize the various 'disciplines' of higher education... 

"But what has this to do with departments? Only this. Just as the 
students of the College, many years ago, decided that there would be on- 
ly one fraternity at Sir George, ‘the Georgian fraternity’, so have the 
staff maintained through the years that there should be only one depart~ 
ment, the department of education." 

He went on to add words that were prophetic. "With the best will 
in the world, departments tend, over the vears, to become more self-con- 
tained, more self-sufficient, more isolated from other departments, more 
restricted in purpose, more apt to compete with other departments rather 
than to cooperate, more likely to offer courses repardless of whether they 
overlap those of other departments or contribute to the primary objectives 
of the College, more prone to emphasize their subject matter than the gen- 
eral growth of the student; to become, in short, smaller educational pro- 
gramnes within the framework of the larger, to the detriment of both. This 
does not always happen in a departmental organization, but in this case 
also the stage is set for it." 

He reaffirmed this stand in his annual report to the Board of Gov- 
ernors on June 20, 1938, when speaking of the College he said, “it is 
working for a closer integration in the educational process and against 
the artificial compartmentalization of subject-matter and divorce from 
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the real life of the student which so often characterize the school and 
the college." (1) 

While the carly College was thus committed to the principle of 
"general education" and to an Organization that would reinforce and en- 
hance it, there developed in the 1940's some divergent opinions that 
were the forcrunners of future changes. While there were still no de- 
partments, the Faculty Council in 1945 received a recommendation submit 
ted by a meeting of the instructors in English that a student who had 
taken a specified program would be entitled to have entered on his tran- 
script and record “with specialization in English". (2) It is noteworthy 
that although the word "department" was not used, a group of instructors 
in one subject-matter discipline were meeting separately and acting in 
concert to devise a program which had nothing to do with other subject- 
matters. 

In 1946, the Public Relations Committee of the Association of Alum- 
ni criticized the College for its “lack of sufficient departmental organ- 
ization". It was apparent, too, that the students were lost in the seas 
of compulsory generalization and sought the security of more tightly 
drawn micro-organizations, and more cohesive planning within the separate 
disciplines. (3) 

However, it was not until 1961 that the matter of establishing and 
recognizing deparments came formally to a head. An extract from the min- 
utes of the Faculty Council meeting of February 17, 1961, best illustrates 
the feeling at that time. Under the heading, "Clarification re use of 
term 'Department'", the minutes read: "The Chairman explained his reason 
for including this item on the agenda by pointing out that there has been 
for some time, a growing feeling that the time has now arrived for Facul~ 
ty Council to deal with this problem which has plagued us for so long. 

He said that, on his arrival here, he found it odd that the use of the 
word 'department' was frowned upon and that there were no such persons 

on the staff as 'chairmen' of departments. Yet, in view of the impending 
increase in size and numbers, it was obvious that we would have to regu- 
larize this situation especially since staff members have persistently 
considered that 'departments' do exist and teference by both students 

and staff is commonly made to the existence of this department or that..." 
“Clarke: originally the dislike of the word ‘department! stemmed from 

the fact that the educational programme of Sir George was intended to 

be 'General Education’ and it was felt that formally-constituted depart- 
ments would have mitigated against the idea of integration which was so 
fundamentally a part of this concept of 'General Education'. In other 
words, there was a desire to prevent compartmentalization of fields of 
study for fear of destroying the unity of the total programme." 

"Bridges: said that he would like to express his personal feelings about 
this matter, for when he came to Sir George in the first place, it was 
the fact that no separate 'departments' existed that appealed so strongly 
to him. lis former experience in American and Canadian universicies had 
made him realize the very real dangers which departmentalization had 
created in these institutions. Ile was very pleased to Find at Sir George 
the idea of ‘General Education! being practiced and the faet that the 
various degree programmes formed an integral whole." (There then followed 
a round of discussion in which the consensus was that departments do ex- 
ist in fact and might as well be recognized.) 

“Hall: said that he was most encouraged by the present discussion for it 
was evident from the tenor of the remarks made by all who had spoken thus 
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far that each was fully conscious of the implications of formal recog- 
nition of the existence of departments and there would seem to be gen- 
eral agreement about the necessity of guarding against compartmentali- 
zation to the detriment of the underlying unity of our degree programmes 
and our continuing concern about "General Education’. He agreed that we 
must recognize the existence of departments in name as well as fact." (4) 

From the foregoing it can be easily gathered that there was no cri- 
sis, no drama about the abandonment of the "no departments" policy. As 
staff grew in numbers, and as course offerings in the different disci- 
plines increased, instructors tended to group together under the most © 
senior man in the discipline, and as noted in the minutes, above, depart- 
ments were actually in being before they were officially recognized as 
such. Even Pr. Norris could Slip. Although opposed to the term “depart- 
ment" he could, in writing to Dr. Raudorf to recruit him for the staff, 
offer him the post of "Chairman of the Physics Department", which was 
the first time the term was officially used. 

In spite of the fact that the Council recognized the implications 
of the recognition of departments, the feared compartmentalization devel= 
oped early. It was natural enough that Faculty members with close common 
interests should cling together, but departments now began to plan their 
futures along Separate lines, and there was an increasing amount of rival- 
ry for the acquisition of new staff, and later for the rights to enter 
into graduate work, Departmental structure led ultimately to a degree of 
self government through departmental committees and departmental governing 
meetings. By 1968, the fragmentation was almost complete. 

However, not all the results of this separateness were bad. Indeed, 
in most cases departmental programs were tightened up and improved. The 
history of the University, in its last decade, is largely the history of 
what went on in these departments. There is no Space to record the story 
of the development of each department; many developed along expected and 
orthodox lines, some broke new ground. Between them the University grew. 
We will confine ourselves here to a few representative examples of what 
went on in the departments from 1961 until 1973, 

The most singular departmental development in the last decade has 
been the growth of the Fine Arts Department from a small token program 
fo an expansion which led it in 1975 to-become a separate Faculty in its 
own right. This growth was Singled out in the University's response to 
the Conseil des universités in 1972, The University’ wrote at that time, 
“again, in the area of Fine Arts, we started some years ago rather timid 
ly, but it secon became evident that the community was not finding what 
it wanted in the traditional art schools. This discovery led us to build 
On a foundation of studio courses a whole range of courses, theoretical 
and otherwise, which together with what could be called "eraditional' ac- 
tivities, have created a centre of artistic expression of wide Scope, in 
close touch with the local artistic community." (5) 

In the beginning, the college offered three studio courses in draw- 
ing and painting taught by Mr. James MeCorkindale in the Art School, or 
the option of three courses in modelling and sculpture taught by the em 
inent Canadian portrait sculptor, Mr. Orson Wheeler. To these were shortly 
added courses in dramatic production by ND. B. Clarke. Later, Clarke, Wheel- 
er, and Mrs. Thelma Allen offered a number of half-courses in Art His- 
Cory, Appreciation of Music, Appreciation of Art, Appreciation of Archi- 
tecture, and an [Introduction to Modern Art. These were all token courses 
for the administration at the time had a curiously schizoid attitude toward 
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the Arts, On the one hand it was considered as the scquisition of skills 
no more important or complex than the acquisition of the skills of type- 
writing and shorthand (which were also taught at the College at that 
time.) On the other hand, the Arts were undoubtedly prominent in the his- 
tory of civilization, and thus some attention must be paid to them in an 
educational program which sought to develop the whole person. 

The remarkable development of the Fine Arts program in the 1960's 
was due primarily to the enthusiastic work and inspiration of two unu- 
sual people: Professor Alfred Pinsky, who in 1962 took over the chairman- 
ship of the department, and Professor Leah Sherman who quickly developed 
a very successful program in art education which became one of the more 
important centres in the department. 

Before this, the only significant development was that the College 
appointed its own teachers to the studio courses still given in the Art 
School, With the acquisition of such renowned artists as Leah Sherman, 
Jacques de Tonnancourt, Ghita Kaiserman and others, a new standard of 
teaching with more emphasis on Fine Arts rather than a Commercial Art 
approach had been introduced. 

Now, under Professor Pinsky and with a coincidentally expanding 
budget, new faculty members were recruited and the program was expanded 
both theoretically and practically. Planning began for a general growth 
of the departmental program. Art Education became the first major pro- 
gram to be developed. Since these students needed courses in print ma 
king and a further development of the range of courses in Sculpture, im- 
mediate moves were made in these areas. Tt was really the new major in 
Art Education under Leah Sherman that gave the department its first im- 
petus, but once growth began it Flowed on largely unchecked, such was the 
response. 

One consideration that worked was in a sense a survival of the op-+ 
position to compartmentalization within the Fine Arts Department. From 
the beginning the department was resolved not to separate studio work, 
Art History, and Art Education; it believed that the divisions between 
these disciplines that existed elsewhere had unfortunate results. This 
Philosophy continues to the present time and is one of the reasons for 
the success of the program and of the department. Another important con- 
sideration was the decision to offer the Art Education program within the 
Fine Arts Department and with a Fine Arts bias, rather than in the Depart— 
ment of Education as was commonly the case almost everywhere else. This 
gave the program a unique character that drew increasing numbers of stu- 
dents. More will be said about this below when we deal with the Master's 
degree in Art Education. 

Still another consideration that had a far reaching effect on the 
future of the department was the matter of staffing it. Three major de- 
cisions were made: the department would opt for a variety of styles and 
would hire people from the most diverse schools of art so that all stu- 
dents would be exposed to a number of different approaches rather than 
being indoctrinated in one; the department would hire Canadian artists 
almost exclusively; the department would seek to hire outstanding artists, 
both French-speaking and English-speaking. 

These decisions, to integrate studies, to teach Art Education with 
a Fine Arts approach, and to concentrate on an excellent but diversified 
staff of outstanding artists, resulted in a strong department, with a 
unique program and an ever increasing number of students. (6) 

Coincidentally with the establishment of the department under Pro- 
fessor Pinsky was the inauguration of the University's art collection 
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through the concern and enthusiastic work of Dr. Samuel Schecter. 

Dr. Schecter met with the Vice-Principal in October 1962, and 
asked the very cogent question: "How can a university teach are history 
and not have one painting?" It was Dr. Schecter's view that every uni- 
versity should own its own collection of art and display it prominently 
so that it would become part of the daily environment of its students. 

He promised that if the University would provide gallery space on the 
Mezzanine floor of the proposed Henry F. Hall Building, he would raise 
the money by contributions from the community to purchase works of art. 
for the suggested permanent collection. 

Two galleries were then planned for the mezzanine space in the 
Wall Building, but even hefore these galleries were scheduled to be 
available in 1966, the work of building the collection was commenced by 
Dr. Schecter. The money the University received for the Torey Award from 
the Canadian Adult Education Association went to the purchase of a small 
painting by A. Y. Jackson. By January, 1963, the first six pieces of the 
collection were hung in the Faculty Council room in the old YMCA build- 
ing: three paintings, one drawing, and two pieces of sculpture. The press 
were invited, and small as it then was the collection was established. 

From 1962 on, Dr. Schecter went to people in Montreal telling them 
that Sir George Williams wanted to build a collection of Canadian Art, 
and people in Montreal, who were beginning to feel a Canadian identity, 
responded generously. Over two hundred citizens of Montreal contributed 
to this collection, among them Mr. John G. McConnell, Dr. Percy Weissman, 
and Mr. David Azrieli for a sculpture court, and Dr. Weissman for the 
construction Of a third gallery on the mezzanine. 

From the beginning, high standards were set for the collection. A 
jury was appointed and no piece, regardless of the generosity or impor- 
tance of the donor, was accepted unless it passed the standards set by 
the jury. As a result, the collection has become a Significant one, now 
including around 350 pieces of art, mostly contemporary Canadian with some 
older pieces, and some from other ethnic sources~~African, Pre-Columbian, 
Eskimo, Oceanic, etc. 

Because of the high standard and reputation of the collection a num- 
ber of prominent artists have either donated pieces or sold them to the 
University at reduced prices, 

One thing in connection with the collection had a surprising effect 
upon many of the people in the University, even outside the Fine Arts De- 
partment. Before the galleries were open, the paintings were distributed 
among various offices. To show the collection as a whole, an illustrated 
catalogue was published. This catalogue met with an astonishing reception; 
one faculty member was heard to exclaim, "At last this University is be- 
ginning to do things properly." There is no doubt but that the presence 
of the collection and its scope and quality as evinced in its catalogue 
fave a new sense of quality to the University as a whole, and a new con- 
cern for quality in the way things were to be done from there on was 
marked. A second and more comprehensive catalogue was published again 
in 1967, and underscored the effects of the Fiat CULO BUC. 

Speaking of the Art Collection and the University's galleries Pro- 
fessor Pinsky notes, "Aside from the students' pride in being in an insti- 
tution which has such a collection, the impact of the avant-garde items 
had some effect, however in the last five years or so our inability to 
keep up with the trends made it somewhat out-dated. But with the develop- 
ment of Graduate work in Canadian art, graduate students are beginning to 
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use it, 

"If one sees our collection plus the circulating exhibits, then it 
has a great educational effect. We are now one of three public galleries 
in Montreal, but unlike the other two galleries we are oriented to the 
study of Canadian Art History on the one hand, and on the other to the 
kind of shows that the other two galleries are not likely to put on, so 
we do serve a special function." (7) 

The Vice-Principal wrote of the Art Collection in 1967: "Through 
the generous and dedicated efforts of Mr. Samuel Schecter, an art col~- 
lection, mostly contemporary and mostly Canadian, has become available 
to this university. Its presence is a continuing education in itself, 
stimulating thought and discussion not only for members of the univer- 
sity, but, it is hoped, in the community around us. It has been our hope 
that an art collection, such as this, focused on our own present, will 
engage the passionate interest of students, disturb members of Faculty 
into seeing art as something alive within our culture, encourage our con- 
temporaries who are practicing artists by showing our interest in them, 
and provide a challenge to the interest of the general public." (8) 

In 1965, the University took a step, casting a long shadow into 
the future, which recognized the special position that Fine Arts was be- 
ginning to assume in Sir George Williams. While Fine Arts was still not 
a Faculty, action that would not be taken until 1975, the University de- 
cided to grant a special degree in this area, the degree of Bachelor of 
Fine Arts. The program for the degree still maintained the requirements 
of the University for studies in other areas; the program for the BFA 
had all the specialization required for an honours degree but without 
the grade level requirements. It was useful because students in Art Ed= 
ucation could get in all their courses in Fducation and Psychology be- 
fore specializing in art. The impact was increased enrollment. Students 
came to Sir George Williams from all over Canada. It gave the Department 
of Fine Arts a direction which solidified their commitment to the field 
of visual arts. (Sir George Williams was only the second er third univer- 
sity in the country to offer the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts.) (9) 

In the meantime, a change was taking place in the relations between 
the Department of Fine Arts and the Art School. In the earlier days, it 
will be remembered, all the studio courses for the College program in 
Vine Arts had been offered by the Art School in its studios. Now, with 
the opening of the Hall Building, the situation was reversed. The studios 
in the new building were under the jurisdiction of the department, and 
time in them was allotted to the Art School. 

In 1966, it was decided to concentrate all our efforts in one pack- 
age under the Department of Fine Arts and close down the Art School. (10) 
The Board of Governors laid down three conditions: (1) The department would 
still serve those who wanted to prepare themselves for a career in commer- 
cial art; (2) the department would still serve those part-time students 
who wanted art as a hobby (there were still enough introductory courses, 
at first, where these people could be absorbed; hut ultimately the numbers 
of students wanting to take courses leading to the BFA pushed out these 
casual partial students); (3) the department would absorb the staff of 
the Art School (which was done). 

So the Sir George Williams School of Art went out of existence af- 
ter many years of service to the Montreal public. It had come into being 
in the beginning of the 1930's. It had operated under a series of sucees-— 
sive directors: initially by D. A. J. Pavitt of London, England, and then 
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for many years by the beloved James McCorkindale. HcCorkindale was suc- 
ceeded in turn by Joseph Hillenbrand, John Stuart, and finally by H. Les- 
lie Smith who now joined the faculty of the Department of Fine Arts. 

[In the meantime, the University Academic Planning Committee, aware 
of the sudden surge of activity in the field of the Fine Arts, was giving 
serious attention to the possibilities of offering a Master of Arts pro- 
gram in Art Education. Finally, in 1965, such a program, one of the first 
two graduate programs offered by the University, was launched. In a sense, 
this new graduate program was thrust upon the department by the Universi- 
ty and not sought by them at that time. llowever, the department was hap- 
py about it. There was no other similar program in the country, and being 
in the centre of population density seemed to ensure that the program 
would have sufficient students. In fact, there were so many applicants 
at first that the department was able to choose candidates with both good 
artistic and good teaching qualifications. 

This being a Canadian program, the department decided not to follow 
the American model, the only other on the continent, but to build one as- 
sociated with cur own needs. It was felt that other programs were not hea- 
vy enough, particularly as regards intensive studio work. Ours should be 
much more demanding. There should be an integration of doing and knowing 
based firmly on studio experience. In the 1950's and 1960's, Art Educa- 
tion, as distinct from fields like Art History, had developed its own lit- 
erature and its own research and become a discipline in its own right in- 
cluding but distinct from studio practice and Art History. 

From the beginning the department tried to avoid a split between 
the practice courses and the theoretical, but has been forced to bow to 
pressures to some degree. Now that the department also offers the work 
leading to the degree of Master of Fine Arts, students who are interested 
in doing advanced creative work in their own areas have this route to fol- 
low. Those now coming into the Art Education program have proved to be 
more interested in the educational component so that the department de- 
cided to increase its offerings on the theoretical side. 

One particular service the new program rendered was to the French 
speaking art students in Montreal. These, hitherto, could only get a di- 
ploma from the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which, excellent as it was, was not 
recognized by the University of Montreal or the Montreal Catholic School 
Commission as the equivalent of a Bachelor's degree. Sir George Williams, 
on the advice of the department, accepted this diploma as the equivalent 
of the BA degree for purposes of art education and allowed those students 
who had sufficient pedagogical background to enter for the Master of Arts 
in Art Education program. Thus the dam in that stream was broken. 

Further recognition came in 1965. At a meeting of the Committee of 
Deans, "the Vice-Principal said he had been talking to both Assoc. Profes~ 
sor Pinsky and Assoc. Professor Leah Sherman concerning conversations they 
had had with a Mr. Belzile of the Department of Education in which he, 
Belzile, had indicated to them the likelihood chat the Department of Ed- 
ucation would be prepared to certify the graduates in our M.A. in Art Ed- 
ucation programme as qualified teachers with a possible proviso that the 
programme include something Like 15 hours coverage of Quebec liistory of 
Education and School Law, ctc... 

"In the discussion which followed, it was recognized that this would 
be a signal triumph for us to have the Department of Education prepared 
to recognize one of our two graduate programmes as being acceptable in 
lieu of a year of teacher-training at Macdonald College or elsewhere. 
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Too, it would be a vindication of our decision to g0 ahead with our grad- 
uate programme last year." (11) As it turned out the University never 
really followed up this offer of recognition. It was never really needed, 
since most of the students in the program were teachers who already had 
the necessary certification. 

A further step in the training and preparation of art teachers was 
taken in 1968 when a fifth year was added to the B.F.A. program and led 
to a Dipioma in Art Education. In a brief submitted to the Rioux Commis- 
sion on Art Education, the department said, "In order to integrate the 
theoretical and practical studies of the potential art teacher, we would 
advocate a five year B.F.A. programme, including art, art education and 
practice teaching. If it should prove desirable, Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity would be able to offer the education and other courses required 
for the certification of art specialists, thus making a coherent pattern 
of teacher training in art available." (12) 

On Dec. 10, 1968, the Vice-Principal, Academic received the follow- 
ing letter: 

Dear Mr. Clarke: 

I am pleased to inform you that, at its meeting of Dec. 6th, the 
Central Board of Examiners gave approval of the five-year programme pro- 
posed by Sir George Williams University leading to a Diploma in Art Ed- 
ucation. Therefore, a graduate of your programme will be qualified to 
receive an Interim Class I Certificate, Fine Arts Division. 

Yours sincerely, 
T. H. G. Jackson 
Associate Chief of Teacher Certificate 

In 1971-72, since the development of the undergraduate program had 
reached the stage where the next logical step was the offering of a high- 
er degree and since there was a great demand for it by those who were not 
interested in becoming teachers, the department was authorized to offer 
a program leading to the degree of Master of Fine Arts. Sir George Wil- 
liams thus became one of the first universities in Canada to offer this 
degree although since then others have opened up the same type of program. 
There is however, still one unique feature of the program offered at Sir 
George Williams. It is the first university in Canada to offer an M.F.A. 
with specialization in Canadian Art History. There were two reasons for 
this. Professors Fdwy Cooke and Alfred Pinsky had a long-standing conm- 
mitment to teaching Canadian Art Ilistory and because of this they re- 
cruited Russell Harper, the most outstanding scholar in the field. With 
this strength, it was inevitable that Canadian Art History should be one 
of the conspicuous features of the new program. 

While the English Department itself developed largely along conven- 
tional lines, there was one interesting offshoot in these later years. 

In the spring of 1972, the University submitted a proposal for a program 
leading to an M.A. in the teaching of English as a second language (TESL) 
to the Comité des Programmes (Conseil/DGES). The Comité studied this pro- 
posal and at a special meeting convened at the request of DGES it asked 
Sir George Williams to recast its proposal “in the form of two Bachelors 
of Education programmes to train teachers of English as a secondary lang- 
wage at the elementary and secondary levels respectively." (13) They had 
no objection to a master's program in principle, but the current need in 
the province was at the undergraduate Level. Accordingly, the University 
revised its program, which was approved on March 30, 1973. TESL was es- 
tablished as a department in its ow right, and the degree of B.Ed. (TESL) 
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was authorized. "This (was) the firut time that SGWU (was) asked by the 
Ministry to propose Bachelors' programmes in Education, and this would 

appear to constitute implicit recognition of the place of this Univer- 

sity in the teacher-training field." (14) 

The Department of Education deserves special consideration here, 
for it was a creation of the late 1960's and its somewhat chequered 
career reflects many of the problems of the time. 

Until 1968, Education was a non-department consisting of a number 
of loosely related courses, mostly half-courses at that, in such fields 
as the philosophy of education, adult education, ete. Given proper con- 
ditions it might have developed like the Fine Arts department, but it was 
hamstrung from the beginning by financial and political considerations. 

The groundwork for growth was laid as early as 1963 when basic plans 
were laid down for a one-year certificate course , "Psycho-pédagogie", 
which, it was hoped, would be recognized by the provincial Department 
of Education as a service to part-time students currently teaching under 
provisional authorization. Nothing came of these First plans nor was 
any program developed. In the meantime, the University received a num- 
ber of briefs and requests from school boards and teachers' organizations 
asking the University to do a number of things for teachers, ranging from 
the provision of special courses and programs to the setting up of a Fac~ 
ulty of Education which would be an alternative choice, for student tea- 
chers, to McGill's Macdonald College, and in direct competition with it. 

Finally, in 1965, the University decided that it must enter, in 
Some way, into the field of education to meet what seemed to be unmet 
needs of the community. Accordingly, a search was commenced for a highly 
qualified scholar and administrator who could analyze these needs, make 
the proper recommendations, set up a new Department of Education and ad- 
minister it. In 1966, it found its man. Dr. John Macdonald was appointed 
full professor of education on September 1, and served in that capacity 
until June 30, 1971. During that time, in spite of many disappointments 
that he met and the many unfortunate restrictions that were placed upon 
him, he did create a department, staffed it, and established a viable pro- 
gram. This was indeed a triumph for Dr. Macdonald, even though he might 
have not felt it so, for no department chairman was ever so frustrated 
or had so many handicaps thrust upon him. 

Of first consideration was the fact that the Macdonald College 
School for Teachers had long held a monopoly on the training of English- 
speaking Protestant teachers in the province. Any decision to enter into 
teacher training for purposes of certification would be a matter of direct 
competition and would require approval from the Quebec Department of Edu- 
cation. At first, the University was moderately encouraged to study the 
setting up of a school of education that would parallel McGill's; but 
later, when the provincial department had studied enrollment statistics 
and decided that there were not sufficient teacher candidates to warrant 
the support of two teacher training schools on the English Protestant 
side, the University was strongly advised not to enter into this phase 
of teacher training. 

Matters were brought to a head in 1967 when the Provincial Associa- 
tion of Protestant Teachers presented a brief to Sir George Williams with 
a series of recommendations asking the University to set up a variety of 
programs, both graduate and underpraduate, for teachers. This brief was 
intensively studied by the University Academic Planning Committee, where 
three possibilities seemed to emerge: 
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"(1) With Departmental approval, end financial hacking, we could set up 
a Full-seale operation in the Field of Rducation; 

(2) We could pick up items from anong the recommendations one by one and 
in stages; 

(3) Institute more graduate programs which would relate closely to the 
needs of teachers and eventually set up undergraduate programs for the 
Bachelor of Education degree..." (15) 

"Professor Macdonald...thought we could take an elitist approach... 
by undertaking only ‘professionali’ training, e.g., in terms of graduate 
programmes in education...It would be quite possible for us to make an: 
‘amalgam! approach, including some graduate programmes, some specialized 
programmes and, eventually include undergraduate programmes as well." (16) 

A year later, after Dr. Macdonald had made a thorough study of the 
situation, the University Council approved the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Education in the University. (17) This department was to reverse 
the situation in other departments, it would start with the offering of 
graduate programs and ultimately build an undergraduate program beneath 
them. The first graduate programs envisaged were Educational Studies and 
Special Fducation (for the brighter than normal child or for the retarded). 
Tt was found that a capital grant of $50,000 would be needed to launch 
this second program so that it was replaced with a program on Educational 
Technology partly based on a large existing Instructional Media Department. 

The program in Educational Studies was to be the hub of the work 
to be done by this new department, but this program was to lie in limbo 
for years, even though the majority of the excellent members of Faculty 
who were recruited for the department were engaged with this program in 
mind. It was very frustrating for the department, for the staff found 
themselves carrying on responsibilities other than those they were hired 
for. Too, the department would have been more readily recognized by mem- 
bers of faculty, and would have likely been more strongly supported in 
committees, if they had been able to start with the program in Educa- 
tional Studies rather than with Fducational Technology. 

This program was held up until the fall of 1974 for both internal 
and external reasons. 

First of all, it was held up for two years because the University 
could not make up its mind what it wanted to do in the field of education. 
There was a further delay around 1971 when a task force on Education was 
set up to study the structure of the department and to decide whether it 
should remain in the Faculty of Arts or to be attached to it only for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

Externally, while the program was approved, as far as academic con- 
siderations were concerned, by DGES, it was held up by the budget commit- 
tee of DGES as a duplication of the work being done at McGill University. 
Finally, the proposals were resubmitted with revisions and approved. (18) 

A diploma in Educational Technology was approved by the Department 
of Education in 1972, although courses in this Field had been offered 
Since 1969, It was to be a "perfectionnement" program for those who al- 
ready held a teaching certificate. (19) By and large it was to be a suc- 
cessful program, though it too was to be hampered by lack of finances to 
develop it. Weak in research facilities and secretarial assistance, and 
never granted any space of its own, it had to struggle for development. 
Too, it depended to a large degree upon the facilities of the Instruction- 
al Media Department which itself was cut back in the austerity years that 
followed almost immediately. Nevertheless, it did establish itself as the 
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main program of this kind in the Commonwealth and che Cirst and only one 
in Canada tn terms of scope. It also, as an offshoot, developed a highly 
successful Day Summer Program serving up to 500 students a session. (20) 

Th 1972, another program was launched leading to a diploma in Early 
Childhood Education (21). This diploma program for qualified graduate 
teachers was a further development of a Bachclor of Arts program in Early 
Childhood Education which was launched the previous year in collaboration 
with the Whiteside-Taylor Centre to prepare students for the Pernanent 
Teaching Certificate of the Province of Quebec Ministry of Education for 
Kindergarten and Pre-Kindergarten. This program, too, was to be success- 
ful. 

With the final approval of the program in Educational Studies, the 
department was now established with three programs, and with courses at 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

Things might have been very different for the department if possi- 
bilities that opened up in 1967 had been capable of being developed. On 
February 21 of that year, a letter was received from the Reverend John 
P. Hilton, Principal of St. Joseph Teachers College, asking about the 
possibility of a series of discussions to “explore the feasibility, un- 
der one form or another, of our combining onr resources towards the a- 
chievement of a common objective--the education and Formation of teachers."(22) 

Several meetings were held between members of St. Joseph's and of 
Sir George Williams. It transpired that the staff at St. Joseph's wished 
to explore the possibility of closing St. Joseph's and joining Sir George 
Williams as its Faculty of Education. The possibilities were very tempt- 
ing just at the time when the University was seeking to enter the field. 
However, two considerations made the venture impossible at the time. St. 
Joseph's was to lose its quarters and needed space, and they needed fi- 
nancing. At the time neither space nor finances for the venture could be 
found at Sir George Williams. The discussions broke off, and St. Joseph's 
merged with the Macdonald College School for Teachers. 

The foregoing are excellent examples of unusual development or in- 
novation that took place during those years, particularly in the last dec- 
ade. Most other departments grew along more orthodox lines, already laid 
down by 1952; good examples of such are the departments of History and 
Psychology. . 

Dr. Gordon Rothney gave the teaching of history, at Sir George Wil- 
liams, its basic orientation in the 1930's. He found that the history 
program at most universities was restricted to the history of the western 
world: England, Europe, and America. Accordingly, before he left the Uni- 
versity in 1952, he shifted the emphasis, at Sir George Williams, to world 
history in a wider sense. A course on the history of India, planned by 
him but taught by Professor McCullough, was given in 1952-53, and a course 
on the history of China was added the following year. These two courses 
were to form the nucleus of a more extended program that grew in succeed- 
ing years. Courses on the history of Africa were added in the 1960's. 

Professor E, E, McCullough, who had joined the faculty in 1950, 
followed Dr. Rothney as “ehairman" of the "department", in 1952, and held 
that position until 1969. The History Department was affected very little 
by the great increase in student numbers in che 1950's, and until 1960, 
Professor McCullough remained the ouly full-time instructor in history 
although he was supported by a number of excellent part-time instructors, 
The only significant additions in the 1950's were two courses in “method- 
ology"--the Philosophy of History and Historical Methodology. These courses 
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were needed to make the History major equivalent to an honours program 
and to prepare students to enter graduate work in History at McGill 
University. 

The first addition to the staf£ came about in 1960, when J. Came- 
ron Nish was appointed to the faculty. Since 1952, Professor McCullough 
had been endeavouring to develop a program on the history of French Ca- 
nada, and he persuaded Mr. Nish, then one of his Students, to become in- 
terested in and to concentrate on this field, ultimately becoming a spe- 
cialist in French Canada. Before returning to Sir George Williams he went 
on to do graduate work at the University of Montreal, the University of 
Rochester, and finally got his doctorate at Laval University. 

Dr. Nish engaged himself very heavily in research on French Canada, 
concentrating particularly on the economic rather than the church mate- 
rials. He has demonstrated that there was a bourgeoisie in French Cana- 
da just as there was in New England. In 1965, Dr. Nish together with 
Pierre llarvey established the Centre de Recherche en Histoire Economique 
du Canada Francais which was jointly Supported by 1l'Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales and Sir George Williams University, both contributing 
money and space for the venture, 

The Centre (CHE) had three major interests: the accumulation and 
classification of documents on the economic history of French Canada; 
the encouragement of research in this field; and the publication of appro- 
priate works, CHE has undertaken to publish a collection under the title 
"Histoire Economique et Sociale du Canada Francais’, and six books have 
been published since 1966. Two of these ("Histoire économique du Québec! 
by Jean Hamelin and Yves Roby, and 'Québec en Amérique au XIX si@ele! 
by Albere Faucher) have been awarded the Governor-General's prize for 
history in 1972 and 1973 respectively. 

Again in collaboration with the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerci- 

ales, Dr. Nish, in 1967, established yet another research centre, the 
Centre d'Etudes du Québec (CEQ). This centre hes ono research project un- 
derway largely Supported by Sir George Williams with research grants from 
the Canada Council and the Social Science Research Council of Canada. 
CEQ has already published five volumes of the “Reconstitution of the De- 
bates of the Legislative Assembly of United Canada", which is an ongoing 
project. It is expected that the total project will encompass some 30-35 
works in all. 

From 1960, Professor McCullough succeeded in attracting to the de- 
partment a number of outstanding new faculty members, most of them with . 
completed doctorates. Almost all of thom have been heavily engaged in 
research, but in accordance with Professor McCullough's policy, this re~ 
search has been largely related to the courses taught. 

Another example of the way in which the members of the History De- 
partment have become involved with inter-university ptojects can he seen 
in the work of Professor George Rudé, and Associate Professors Frederick 
HN. Krantz and Jolin F, Laffey with the Interuniversity Centre for European 
Studies. An interdisciplinary centre, based on the social scienees, and 
supported by all the Montreal universities, this bilingual centre is open 
to all universities as well as to individual scholars. Dr. Rudé became 
a director of this centre in 1972, and with his colleagues is working on 
a Union List of Library Material on European Studies available in Mont- 
real, 

As was the case with the llistory Department, the Psychology Depart~ 
ment grew in these years along the lines laid down by its first full-time 
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professor, Dr. J. W. Bridges, who led all the work in psychology from 
1940, when he first joined the staff, until 1963 when he retired. 

Dr. Bridges was eminent in his Field, indeed, he could be said to 
be one of the pieneers in psychology in North America; in 1924, at McGill 
University, he gave the first course in psychology in any medical school 
in Canada. One of the great liberals on the campus, he had been attracted 
to Sir George Williams because of its philosophy of general education, 

a philosophy he was to defend throughout his career. It was consistent 
with this that he created an eclectic program of general psychology atl 
the University rather than one that clung to any particular school. He 
established a sound core of courses in General Psychology, Social Psycho- 
logy, Developmental Psychology (non-experimental), Physiological Psycho- 
logy, and the History of Psychology. To these were added a few half-cour- 
ses in such fields as Industrial Psychology, etc. 

These courses have remained the core of the department's offerings, 
but to them has been added a number of other courses in the experimental 
or applied fields. While there has been no real shift of emphasis from 
the directions laid down by Dr. Bridges, most of the new development has 
been along the two Lines mentioned above, a result of the interests of 
Or. Gerald Mahoney and Dr. Jane Stewart who successively followed Dr. Brid- 
ges as chairmen of the department. Most of the new staff that were appoint- 
ed were required to teach the core courses, but were also picked for their 
interests in the experimental and applied fields. So change took place 
bit by bit on a trial and effort basis because of the interests of the 
new chairmen and of the new members of the staff. 

However, as Nr. Stewart says, there was no real re-orientation of 
the department in the terms of the psychological content. People were al- 
ways taught the experimental findings, the change was that students were 
now able to do the experiments themselves. The original and continuing 
concept was that students should stare with a hard core. Really, the only 
change is in the machinery which makes people think that things are dif- 
ferent. 

Of course, too, the explosion in all fields of knowledge in recent 
years has affected the Psychology Department. 

Experimental Psychology was introduced in a small way in 1963-64, 
Dr. Stewart was given a room for a laboratory in the Drummond Street An- 
nex, and for a few years conducted a course in this subject for about 
sixteen students. Starting with this course, a more extensive program 
developed over the years. Its main thrust has been upon conditioning (e.g. 
phobias, drugs, etc.}. Along with this there has been a development of 
physiological psychology. 

Applied psychology grew out of such offerings as Industrial Psycho- 
logy. Its main thrust has been to carry on work in applied situations such 
as the Youth Nabilitation Centre, which will be described in more detail 
below, 

As in other instances, the growth of the department, over a short 
period, can be measured in terms of the Browth in staf€ and space, 

Tn 1962-63, there were only three full-time instructors: Dr. J. W. 
Bridges, Associate Professor Joseph Zweig, and Professor Gerald Mahoney. 
The following year Dr. Bridges retired and Professor Jane Stewart joined 
the full-time staff, with Professor Mahoney taking over che chairmanship-- 
there were still only three full-time instructors, Starting with the aca- 
demic year 1963-64, and with improved budgetary conditions, the department 
Started to get everything it wanted in the way of new staff. In 1964-65, 
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five new staff members were appointed, and again in 1965-66 five more were 
appointed and all housed in one office in the Drummond Annex, for lack 

of space. By 1974, the deparetment: had grown to twonty-two Full-time in- 
Structors, each with a Ph.D., but the expanding department was still short 
of space. 

Space has been chronically short for the Psychology Department. 

In planning the move to the new Hall Building, the department had no ex- 
pansionist ideas. In 1962-63 all that it had planned for in the way of 
space was for three offices and one large room. However, before the new 
building was occupied, Dr. Stewart had revised these plans to include 
twelve offices and a laboratory area, 

Research has played a prominent part in the development of the de- 
partment. In 1963-64, the department started to get support from the Na- 
tional Research Council and other sources for this work, and these grants 
have risen sharply in recent years. In 1969-70 the department received 
$33,150 in research grants. By 1972-73, these grants had risen to $139,697. 
These grants have covered research in both the experimental and the applied 
fields of psychology. 

One of the major pieces of research to be carried out in the experi- 
mental field was a series of studies made by Assistant Professor Z. Amit 
and Associate Professor R. A. Wise, who in 1972 established a "Centre 
for Drug Dependence" which was started with the help of an anonymous grant. 
This was purely a research centre and its main line of investigation was 
on neuro-mechanisms as related to drug oriented behaviour and also on the 
rewarding and aversive aspects of drugs. They have made a fair amount of 
advance in understanding the neuro-mechanisms of the brain with regard 
to patterns of drug intake. (24) 

Perhaps the outstanding work in Applied Psychology has been the 
work of the Youth Habilitation Demonstration Project, devised hy a group 
of Applied Psychology professors under the innovative leadership of Dr. 

A. H, Goldsman. "Youth Habilitation has committed itself to working with 
its clients in the context of their total circumstances. This Service not 
only undertakes to evolve with each of its clients an appropriate and re- 
alistic personal habilitation plan but it also assumes responsibility for 
implementing each step in the habilitation process in the most practical 
ways. The Project was also designed to offer sustaining and supportive 
and remedial programs designed to enhance the success of its clients in 
their various developmental activities." (25) 

The Project, planning for which started in 1970, went into eperation 
in the fall of 1971. It was basically a service centre with some accompany— 
ing research. It was psychologically rather than psychiatrically oriented; 
it was not based on a medical model. but upon a community focussed model. 
It was designed as a "dumping ground" for hospitals and agencies for com- 
plicated problem cases. 

It also served as a teaching vehicle for eight to ten graduate stu- 
dents a year. These students got a well rounded exposure te all facets 
of assessment and implementation, and were responsible, twenty-four hours 
a day, for following through on all facets of the client's progress. Thus 
the centre served three main purposes: it provided badly needed services 
for young people; it provided a training vehicle; and it provided a centre 
for research in applied psychology in this area. 

These examples serve to demonstrate the variety of lines of depart- 
mental development during recent years since the formal establishment of 
"departments" as such. Either innovative or more orthodox in their growth, 
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nearly all were marked by a high desree of awareness of the community's 
needs, nearly all became heavily involved in research as well as teach- 
ing. 
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Chapter XII 


Some Other Programs 


Sometimes connected with departments, sometimes independent of them, 
a variety of institutes, centres, and other organizations, academic or 
para-academic in nature have been spawned by the University. These range 
from interdisciplinary programs in the Faculty of Arts to the Computer 
Centre serving all Faculties, and from the Centre for Instructional Tech- 
nology to the Conservatory of Cinematographic Art. All are creations of 
the decades here under review. 

A list of examples of such institutes, centres, and non-departmental 
Structures was tabled at a meeting of the University Council in 1972. 
Among the organizations listed as reaching beyond the University were the 
following: The International Institute for Quantitative Economics (SGWU 
& HFC); Inter-University Centre for Research in European History (SGWU & 
UQAM with possible adhesion of McGill and the U of M); Centre d'Histoire 
économique du Canada frangais (SGWU & HEC); Canadian International Centre 
for Research and Information on Public and Cooperative Economy (CIRIEC-- 
SGWU and various economic and labour organizations--affiliated with a Bel- 
gian parent organization); Water Resources Consortium (all Quebec univer- 
sities). 

Current examples of organizations existing wholly within the Univer- 
sity were: Le Centre d'études du Québec; the Centre for Human Relations 
and Community Studies; the Conservatory of Cinematographic Art; the Math- 
ematics Research Service Centre. (1) 

Not a reversion to general education by any means, but a creative 
new approach cutting across departmental specialization was to be found 
in the Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies in the Faculty of Arts. The 
programs offered by this Centre included Canadian Studies, Russian Stu- 
dies, Asian Studies, Urban Studies, Science and iluman Affairs, and Women's 
Studies. "In addition there is an Undergraduate Scholars Programme which 
encourages promising students to develop an individual course of study 
in consultation with a faculty advisor." (2) As an example of the way 
these programs cut across departmental. divisions, Asian Studies involved 
instructors from Sociology-Anthropology, Fine Arts, History, Religion, 
and Economics. The other study programs had similar groupings of disci- 
plines joining in this inter-disciplinary approach. 

The centre developed out of a small department, the Humanities of 
Science. Losing its departmental status, it became the new program in 
the Centre known as Science and jluman Affairs. Mere it developed into 
a very innovative program indeed, with a completely fresh approach to 
teaching about which "University Affairs" wrote, in part, "Collaborative 
Studies in Science and Iluman Affairs--Academics travel to Montreal to 
learn about it. Many describe it as the most significant innovation in 
higher education in Canada and the U.S. It is unique--though programs have 
been modelled after it--it is imaginative; it successfully combines struc~ 
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ture and independent study. New approaches--in pedagogy and curriculum—-- 
to the study of science and human affairs were first developed at Sir 
George Williams University in 1969." (3) 

What led to these enthusiastic remarks was not so much the inter- 
disciplinary nature of the program but its highly experimental and in- 
novative method of organization and teaching, particularly in the two in- 
troductory courses. In 1969, Dr. Wade Chambers of Sir George Williams 
and Dr. John Southin of McGill started planning a program dealing with 
the interactions of science and society. The programs at each university 
were completely integrated with those at the other and students had ac-— 
cess to each. With over 1000 students enrolled for the program, means 
had to be found to deal with them on an individual basis. The convention-— 
al solution of teaching the program with ten sections in ten large class- 
rooms seating one hundred students each was discarded. Also, it was felt 
that the subject matter could be handled in an unconventional way. A 
number of sets of problems could be dealt with in any progression: there 
was no one necessary progression; the development of ideas, it was felt, 
should depend on the particular student. 

What was devised was a system of modules; these were independent 
units of study which a student could take and put together and make up 
his own course. There were about forty or Fifty modules in the introduc- 
tory courses. The student was free to select his own combination, their 
order, and the rate of progress. He came to the instructor only for help 
with problems. Lectures and films were provided, but attendance was limited 
to those who wanted to be there. Many students treated the course as if 
it were a correspondence course and studied on their own before applying 
for the examination. 

However, it was also felt that this process was not enough; the use 
of the modules of independent study could fragment students. The process 
was countered by establishing that a student could not get higher than 
a "C" grade by reading on his own and passing the examinations for ten 
modules. Those students who wanted an "A" or "B' grade were required to 
be involved in an individual or group project to complement their other 
work and to bring it into focus. (4) 

The course was staffed by professionals and amateur volunteers in- 
cluding "doctors, medical students, drug users, Indians, lawyers, teach- 
ers, a retired zoo-keeper, engineers, local citizens’ groups (especially 
women's liberation and environmental activists) and married women with 
valuable, and usually untapped, knowledge and skills. Only a few of these 
volunteers are prepared to deal with more than a Single topic, but in 
that particular area they are often more competent than the official in- 
structors." (5) 

The Conservatory of Cinematographic Art was another unique and valu- 
able addition to the life of the University in the 1960's-+the almost 
single-handed creation of Dr. Serge Losique, one of the most irrepressi- 
bly enterprising members of the faculty. 

Tn 1968, at the time of the founding of the Conservatory, Dr. Lo- 
sique was chairman of the French Department. He had Joined the staff as 
a parttime lecturer in French in 1959, and he hecame a member of the full- 
time staff in 1960. We had been interested in the cinema for years before 
coming to Canada; watching films with Henri Langlois at his cinémathéque 
in Paris, he was impressed by the cinema as a language, and fascinated by 
the work of Langlois who was the First man to organize a film museum, 
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Dre. Losique organized the Cinémathéque Canadienne in Montreal in 
1962 but left it in 1964, still thinking of ways to organize something 
in Montreal in the spirit of Henri Langlois. Plans for the establishment 
of the Conservatory of Cinematographic Art were made by 1966, but as a 
matter of timing the Conservatory was not opened until 1968. The origi- 
nal idea was to open a branch of the Cinémathéque Francaise here, but 
Dr. Losique wanted something unique as a part of Sir George Williams 
University, which resulted in the formation of the Conservatory. 

Langlois gave the Conservatory three hundred films, from different 
countries, on deposit. At the same time he made Dr. Losique a correspon- 
dent and delegate from the Cinémathéque Frangaise, a connection that opened 
to Dr, Losique many doors to museums in India, Tokyo, Eastman House in 
Rochester, and others. It also brought him in touch with such film makers 
as Jean Renoir, Ikitchcock, and Roberto Rossellini. 

Starting with 1968-69, Henri Langlois flew over from Paris to teach 
courses on cinema here. He continued this for three years, becoming the 
world's first jet professor, 

By 1973, the Conservatory owned or had on deposit about 2000 films 
covering many historical Fields of the cinema. Of these, about six hun- 
dred were shown to the public each year, frequently in festivals such as 
the Japanese, Polish, Russian, and Indian festivals. Dr. Losique has stated 
that "with our presentation of films in Montreal we created a tremendous 
atmosphere for cinema fans. With this movement we created a public in 
Montreal seeing in films something more than entertainment." 

Besides organizing this Film museum and the many public showings, 
the Conservatory also offered non-credit courses, thus extending itself 
more fully into the field of continuing education. Among the courses of- 
fered by the Conservatory were such courses as "History of Cinema" and 
"Cinéma québécois". The Conservatory also created the first Canadian Stu- 
dent Film Festival in 1967-68. 

In the 1960's, two important service centres were established: the 
Computer Centre and the Instructional Media Department which later became 
the Centre for Instructional Technology (CIT). 

In a way, the Computer Centre grew out of the efforts of Professor 
Kurt Jonassohn to set up a statistics laboratory. One of his first assign- 
ments when be joined the staff in 196L was to conduct a course in Research 
Methods in the Sociology Department. For his purposes, a statistics lab- 
oratory was essential. He failed, however, to get the support of more than 
one department chairman, and thus the statistics laboratory was not of fi- 
cially authorized. In spite of this he went ahead. Professor Peets, then 
Registrar, found a room for him in the Annex; he got the carpenter to put 
up a shelf and scrounged some chairs; he bought two small calculators and 
got the loan of eleven demonstration models from different firms and was 
in business. A year and a half later, he got approval and a budget and 
was able to Furnish the laboratory with the one model which had stood up 
to studenc use, 

It was Dr. Jonassohn's urging that a small computer was also neces- 
sary that suddenly sparked the enthusiasm of Professor Bordan. A small 
committee, consisting of Professors Bordan, Jonasson, Martin and Gold- 
man, was set up. The committee recommended the purchase of an IBM 1620 
which was bought in 1963 for about $45,000 and housed in one room on the 
third floor of the Annex. Here it was used, at first, simply as a teach- 
ing tool in Engineering. It is interesting to note, at this point, that 
Assistant Professor Graham Martin had been teaching a computer course 
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since 1961 using an IBM machine in IBM's shop window in the evenings; 
anether example of the improvisation that went on before funds put the 
University into a position where it was able to buy the equipment it 
needed. 

In 1964, the first, not very successful, attempts were made to 
use the computer for registration and for the creation of a current stu- 
dent record. Nothing very much was accomplished other than to prepare 
class lists and to store marks. However, the next year, 1965, the Com= 
puter Centre really got involved in registration for the first time, and 
the machines were moved right into Birks Hall where registration was 
taking place. 

It was in 1965, too, that Assistant Professor Graham Martin was 
formally appointed as Director of the Computer Centre. From this time on 
the growth of the Centre in the variety and amount of its work, the size 
of its staff, and the increase in its equipment was marked. In 1966, the 
computer was moved into specially designed quarters in the new Hall Build- 
ing, and the next year the Centre acquired a new computer, a Control Data 
3300, 

With the new computer, a large number of fresh applications employed 
the machine. The payroll and the financial systems of the University were 
computerized, the Physics laboratory was completely automated, and work 
on the library was begun. Equally significant was an increase in teaching 
computer methods. Probably most significant was the application of the 
computer to research; there was no doubt that with the advent of the new 
computer, and its availability for this purpose, that there was a noticea~ 
ble increase in the amount of research carried on in the institution. Gi- 
ven the proper tool, the faculty were quick to make use of it. 

The measure of the increased use of the computer was the rapid ex- 
pansion of the staff of the centre. In 1967, the staff was increased from 
four full-time members to ten or twelve, and within one more year to about 
twenty-four. And still, the usage grew. In 1968, the centre began to put 
the cumulative records of all students onto the computer. 

Then came a disruption. The story of the computer riot has been told 
in a preceding chapter. What is still to be told is the way in which the 
centre operated during this time of crisis. 

Though, of course, many of the punch cards and the computer itself 
were destroyed, the Computer Centre hardly lost a day's work. During the 
occupation of the Centre, arrangements were made with other centres in 
the city to share time, and work was carried on. 

After the riot, and the destruction of the computer, the members of 
the centre spent three days evaluating the situation and then arrangements 
were made with the Control Data Corporation to have another computer de- 
livered to us almost immediately. This was delivered and installed within 
a month in secret quarters provided to the University by the city through 
the interest and concern of M. Lucien Saulnier, then Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. These quarters, it can now be divulged, were in the Cana- 
dian Pavilion at Man and His World; and although we were glad to get the 
space in the emergency, they presented innumerable problems for the staff 
to handle. The roof leaked and a plastic cover had to be rigged to pro- 
tect the computer. The floor was covered with water. There was no water 
supply; to run the air-conditioning a pipe had to be run to the nearest 
hydrant with a special valve to allow the water to run continuously to 
prevent freezing. To get the computer onto the site, it had to be rolled 
in on a truck whose tires had to be deflated to pass under the mini-rail 
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on the Expo grounds, All this in cold March weather. Nevertheless, work 
was carried on under these conditiens until June when the computer was 
moved to its present quarters off the University property, 

It had been a strenuous and worried time for Associate Professor 
Martin and his staff, but due to their competence and devotion to duty 
Seeming miracles were performed. At the end of this distressing period, 
the Computer Centre grew even more rapidly until, in 1972, it was provi- 
ded with an updated machine in the form of a Control Data 6400, 

Relations with other universities, extending to the United States 
of America, have been most cooperative. Resources are shared on a "swap- 
ping" arrangement, although the centre pays for extended time on other 
machines, 

In the meantime the concept of computer operation has changed. Now 
it is largely run on a remote computing basis, decentralized with three 
high speed terminals and other conventional equipment available to users 
outside the Computer Centre proper. Use of the computer continued te de- 
velop and now some 2500 programs a day, at peak periods, are processed 
on the computer. With all this there has been an increase in sophisti- 
cation. New applications continue to be found including the examination 
of the possibility of operating library circulation from the computer. 

In less than ten years, starting with a small model used primarily, 
as we have said, for teaching computer methods to Engineers, the Compu- 
ter Centre, in spite of setbacks, has developed into an essential, irre- 
placeable, and major operation at the University. 

Another innovation in these years was the formation, in 1964, of 
an Instructional Media Department under the chairmanship of Assistant 
Professor G. A. B. Moore. This was the heyday of the interest in “teach- 
ing machines" and the use of audio-visual equipment in the classroom, and 
Sir George Williams was eager to get on the bandwagon. Professor Moore, 
who was an expert in the field and who continued to study it during his 
tenure of office until 1972, was exactly the man the University needed 
at this time to create a department and to advise the University on the 
audio-visual equipment that should be included in the plans for the new 
Hall Building. 

These audio-visual plans for the Hall Building were quite extensive 
and ambitious. They included a closed-circuit television system with two 
television studios; a rear screen projection system, to be operated from 
the lecturer's console in every classroom seating over one hundred students; 
and overhead projection equipment in every classroom except for seminar 
rooms. 

Of course, the objectives of the new department ranged far beyond 
Planning for the Hall Building or the provision of closed-circuit televi- 
Sion. It was to have been a service department for the whole University, 
and hopefully to act as a kind of missionary to convert Faculty members 
to the use of new and more sophisticated teaching aids than the tradition- 
al blackboard and chalk. Besides distributing material for the overhead 
projectors, and other media, from its two studios it provided special te- 
levision sets located in the corridors of the Hall Building. (The Centre 
never really solved the matter of services to the Norris Building adequate- 
ly.) The Centre also operated a film library for the use of instructors. 

Certainly, one of its major operations was the collaboration with 
the Education Department in the Educational Technology program offered 
by that department. It also operated the Language Laboratories in con- 
junction with the Modern Languages Department and the French Department. 
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In ali of this the Centre has been handicapped in recent years by 
a cut-back in funds for its purposes. When the University,due to shrink- 
ing enrollments, was foreed to economize drastically, the Centre for In- 
structional Technology, unlike the Computer Centre, was looked upon, if 
not as a luxury, as being less necessary than the Computer Centre which 
was now being used heavily by all levels of the University. The cut-back 
meant not only the decision not to go ahead with the installation of 
the rear view projectors in the large classrooms, although the operating 
consoles had already been installed, hut also a general cut-back in the 
purchase of audio-visual equipment that hampered the development of the 
Educational Technology program and also the serving of numbers of student 
projects, 

Probably, one of the reasons underlying this decision to economize 
so thoroughly in this Centre was its failure as a missionary to convert 
the majority of the faculty to new teaching methods making use of its 
existing resources. [It will possibly have to wait for a new generation 
of instructors, exposed in their own education to such methods, before 
it can realize its full potential. 

In the meantime it continues to offer necessary and indispensible 
services, but the more successfully it performs these services the more 
money is required and it is still in an eronomic bind. (6) Although its 
Jong-term objectives have not changed, its short-term objectives have. 

It has for the past few years been service oriented and moving back into 
ateas of faculty support, and it has been endeavouring to build up and 
standardize its equipment, It has developed non-credit courses of a tech- 
nical nature for students. However, it has been trying to get back on 

the higher level which was the objective when the Centre was founded. 

The decision to establish separate faculties and to create de- 
partments was almost inevitable and thrust upon the University by its 
rapid and extreme growth; indeed, mere growth might have brought about 
in itself some of the effects that this decision made in the life of 
the University. But, certainly, the decision brought about some of the 
most radical changes in the nature of the University and its operation 
from the classroom up to the Principal's office. The three major deci- 
sions, apart from growth and the reorganization into a three~year, post- 
CEGEP institution, that made the deepest changes in the nature of the 
University were the democratization of its government, the inaupuration 
of graduate programs, and the reorganization of the structure into facul- 
ties and departments. Of these, the last certainly did not make the least 
impact. 

The separation of the Faculty of Arts, Science, and Commerce into 
the Faculties of Arts, Science, Commerce and Administration, and Engineer~ 
ing interposed new, intermediate Governing and planning bodies between 
the instructor and the central and overall academic governing body of the 
institution--the University Council. These were, of course, the various 
Faculty Councils. Although subject to the approval and the general policies 
of the University Council, basic discussion and decisions were now made 
at the Faculty Council level. Now, these discussions took place among peo- 
ple with closely related disciplines without the former advantage of dis- 
cussion across the full spectrum of university disciplines. lt can be no 
wonder then that the objectives of the scparate faculties tended to di- 
verge and different practices came into being. Although subtly and gradu- 
ally there came into being a different climate in each faculty it was 
Slowly apprehended. "People who were at Sir George when it was small would 
Support Dr. Norris' ideas; people who were being added to the faculty 
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from the mid 50's never knew the old Sir George characteristics. To the 
old people the old characteristics scemead to remain, to the new people 
these characteristics as talked about seamed to be only rhetoric." (7) 
However, with the isolation of faculties, change was taking place. If 
any of the ideas of Dr. Norris remained, they were amorphous and detect- 
able only in the spirit of Sir George and not in its structure. It was 
only a strong University Council that kept the major policies of the 
University harmonious and consistent. 

There were, however, two sides to the question, If faculties became 
more inclined to follow separate objectives, these objectives were more 
sharply realized, and more precisely defined. If the curriculum based on 
the philosophy of general education was compromised away, then so was 
the vast cafeteria of unrelated courses. 

It was the formal organization of the different subject-matter 
disciplines and the instructors in those disciplines into departments 
that really strengthened the tendency to divide. At the beginning, al- 
most every department, regardless of the needs of the total University, 
and certainly regardless of the nceds of other departments, sought to add 
as much staff as possible to round out its program. Stuck in their own 
departments, they simply would not share, and each department sought for 
its own advantages. Even service courses, needed by the University as a 
whole, were anathema, with the possible exception of the Mathematics 
Department. 

In the Faculty of Science, for example, the departments became 
too autonomous and too parochial for a while. The swing of the pendulum 
was destructive; it impeded programs and effectively prevented the fac- 
ulty from doing imaginative things. (8) With strong departmental organi- 
zation, imaginative new programs such as Computer Science and TESL (Teach- 
ing of English as a Second Language) became orphans attached to no de- 
partment, and even vague at first as to their faculty alignments. 

Interdisciplinary programs, such as were described above did tend, 
in later years, to break down the isolation of departments and the "slot 
courses" in the Faculty of Science helped to counteract an unhealthy ri- 
gidity. 

On the other hand, though the process of departmentalization did 
bring on the isolation and rivalry predicted and feared by Dr. Norris, 
there is no doubt that in the long run, in most instanees, the net re- 
sult was the addition of a large number of highly qualified staf£, screened 
closely by their potential colleagues at the departmental level, and more 
long range and closely discussed planning for departmental offerings. It 
must be remembered, coo, that the departmental decisions had to be review- 
ed at the level of the Faculty Council and then again by the University 
Council, Frequently passing through committees of the latter. 
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Chapter XIII 


Academic Planning 


For years the academic planning and the development of the academic 
program, first of the College, and later of the University, had been an 
informal, unstructured and rather a hit or miss proceeding consisting 
mostly of course additions or deletions, and of minor changes in the 
requirements for the several degrees. While it was true that all such 
changes had to be reviewed and approved by the Faculty Council and later 
by the University Council], little was initiated at that level. Most changes 
were suggested by individual faculty members or by groups who brought for- 
ward ideas for new courses they would like to teach; many were the result 
of suggestions by members of the Senior Administration--the Principal, 
the Dean, or the Registrar. 

Very little of this planning took into account the overall growth 
and development of the University. Throughout the 1950's, for example, 
apart from the addition and deletion of individual courses, the Univer- 
sity was obsessed by the demands for admission and the growth in numbers 
of students. The only serious overall planning was for a new building, 
and when that was shortly filled, for the acquisition of sufficient an- 
nex space to house an expanding enrollment, 

Thus, the College grew successfully, in spite of the Lack of a for- 
mal planning body, largely on the impetus of its original philosophy which 
still dictated the lines of growth and structured by the three curricula 
oriented flexibly towards the goals of general education. As for community 
needs, these were construed as continuing and developing the evening pro- 
gram for employed men and women, and the provision of more and more space 
in the Day Division to meet the almost overwhelming demand. 

Nevertheless, by 1962, particularly with the growing tendency of 
departments to think in isolation of their own particular needs, and with 
the rivalry between departments for priority, Faculty Council felt that 
there was a "need for a planning hodv re academic programmes, to be looked 
at from a university rather than a departmental voint of view." (1) 

While such a committee was not established until 1963, terms of re- 
ference were drawn up and submitted in the fall of 1962. These terms of 
reference speak eloquently for the necessity of such a committee. 

“Since the University is now entering upon an important period in the 
development of its academic programme, and since it is probable chat 
Significant new departures will be introduced during the next few years, 
a University Committee on Academic Planning is established to study and 
make recommendations on all facets of the academic programme. The Com- 
mittee is instructed: 
To consider the tetal academic policy of the University, and to make 
any recommendations to appropriate bodies that may arise out of such 
consideration. Without limiting the general responsibility that is 
involved in the foregoing, the Committee is instructed: 
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1. To consider any new types of academic activities or programmes 
that may be proposed, and recommend on their desirability. 


2. To initiate the consideration of any new types of academic acti- 
vities or programmes that the committee may believe desirable. 


3. To give due consideration to a desirable balance among the various 
types of academic activities and programmes within the University, 
both as the balance exists at the moment and as it may be affected 
by new developments, 


4, To undertake any other duties that may be assigned to it from 
time to time. 


Statement of Intent 


l. The Committee is expected to ensure that the academic programme of 
the University develops in an orderly and balanced fashion. 


2. The Committee is not expected to concern itself with the details 
or continuing operation of any programmes that now exist or may 
come to exist, except insofar as total university policy is af- 
fected. For example, honours programmes would continue to be re- 
gulated by the Regulations Governing Honours Programmes, and 
course changes would continue to be governed by the existing pro- 
cedures, 


3. Proposals for new programmes would normally begin with individu- 
als, departments, divisions, etc. Ideas should be elaborated into 
firm proposals by whatever means are suitable to the particular 
case. No decision to implement any proposal would be reached, 
however, until after the Committee has examined it and given its 
opinion..." (2) 


These terms of reference were approved by the Faculty Council at 
its meeting in January 1963, and the Committee commenced its delibera- 
tions the following month. It started by drawing up a list of topics 
for discussion. These included the following: (those ultimately imple- 
mented are marked by an *) Graduate Studies*; Canadian Studies*; Phy- 
Sical Fducation; a B.F.A. program in Fine Arts*, Education*; Guidance, 

a French Summer School*; and strangely enough General Education. "Para- 
doxically, it has been suggested that Sir George should establish a 
recognized programme and degree in General Education in line with the 
type of degree presently being given at various universities in the 
United States, e.g. Columbia University. In view of the fact that Sir 
George had begun its academic life as an institution dedicated to the 
principles of general education, it might well be that we should seri-~ 
ously consider the establishment of such a degree programme." (3) 

Still orienting itself, the committee went on in its next meeting, 
two weeks later, to consider more general problems, It was concerned 
with the need to strengthen the undergraduate program. (However, the am- 
bitions of mose departments resulted in an inevitable strengthening of 
this program, and the Planning Committee was able to turn to other things.) 
Of prime importance was the decision of the Committee to explore more 
fully the whole idea of a graduate program. It considered the possibility 
of establishing specialized institutes. (Many of these finally came into 
being especially in the summer months.) It considered the offering of 
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special programs both at the underpraduate and sraduate levels. It was 
concerned with the urgent need to develop and expand the library. Lastly 
it was concerned with the future of the Evening Division which it felt 
had been allowed to drift along without any special consideration for 
some time. 

Indeed, the function of the Evening Division came in for serious 
consideration by the whole University this year. The basic policy regard- 
ing it, for years, had been that it should exactly parallel the Day Divi- 
sion with the same courses, the same curriculum, and the same degrees. 
This policy was a wise one and it provided men and women who could not’ 
attend day courses with a means of obtaining higher education and recei- 
ving degrees of the same standard as in the Day Division. Intended for 
employed men and women, it was now, however, being packed by high school 
graduates who were unable, due to lack of Space, to get admission to the 
Day Division. 

At the Annual Faculty Conference in 1963, there was a long discus- 
sion of the problems of evening students. "Dr. Hall summed up the meeting 
hy saying that the dominant impression was that as far as the community 
was concerned, the evening division was only beginning to fill its poten- 
tial role. Many of the problems in the evening division were the result 
of the very large demand for admittance. It was unfortunate that many of 
the evening students took courses that were not all related to their in- 
terests in order to get a foothold in the University." (4) 

However, it was the matter of Graduate Studies that came to preoc- 
cupy the Committee for the next while. Principal Rae warned "there will 
be increasing competition among universities to attract and hold compe- 
tent and scholarly staff, This places emphasis upon the need and devel- 
opment of graduate work in all universities for this is the normal source 
of supply of university instructors." (5) 

The Committee concentrated on the matter of Graduate Studies for 
the remainder of the year. It was felt that, with a good deal of extra 
expenditure, graduate work could be offered in English and in Chemistry 
even before the completion of the ilall Building. Because of Sir George 
Williams' traditions, the matter of giving a parallel program for eve- 
ning students was given Special attention. The Committee came to the con- 
clusion that a special five year program was possible in English. It would 
be impossible in Chemistry, however, because in that discipline their work 
would be out of date before the five years were over. 

There were cautious warnings about the dangers of entering into this 
field, quite apart from the extra expenses involved, Dean Madras admonished 
the Committee saying that "the only thing he was not certain of was the 
effect of graduate work on staff-members in their vole as teachers. It 
was quite possible that some members, who are already oriented in their 
thinking towards research, might find themselves devoting too much of 
their time and energy to their graduate students and research projects 
to the detriment of their undergraduate teaching." (6) 

To aid it in its deliberations, the Committee invited Dean M. S. 
McPhail of Carleton University to tell it how Carleton University inau- 
Gurated and developed graduate studies. After relating the Carleton ex- 
perience, he advised the Committee "to take the bull by the horns" and 
fo start in a small way and grow. He also gave most valuable advice on 
Standards, staff involvement, and the provision of cquipment. 

The rationale for entering into graduate programs was summed up by 
the Chairman at the November mecting. He “emphasized that we are not in- 
terested in establishing graduate studies merely for the sake of increasing 
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Our status as a university but rather as an expression of internal need. 
As a result of the establishment of graduate programmes, there would be 
a beneficial by-product of the existence of graduate students who could 
provide various types of assistance to their respective departments and/or 
faculties. Too, the establishment of such programmes would inevitably 
lead to the appointment of specially qualified scholars to our staff with 
a resulting benefit to both our present staff and undergraduate students, 
particularly in majoring and Honouring degree programs." (7) 

The University Academic Planning Committee tabled its report to the 
University Council in April 1964. 

"The University Academic Planning Committee during the past year 
has considered carefully the implications of undertaking graduate work 
at this University. The Committee believes that such a step would be 
highly desirable at this time. We therefore recommend that the principle 
of offering programmes of graduate study in appropriate areas be approved, 
and that the Board of Graduate Studies he established as soon as possible 
in order to organize the detailed arrangements that will be necessary... 

"The Committee believes that this University has now established 
a sound basis at the undergraduate level, and that a controlled develop- 
ment of graduate study will now strengthen the undergraduate programme 
and the intellectual life of the University. 

"It would be desirable to establish a solid programme at the Master's 
level before undertaking more advanced work...Doctoral work will develop 
as a natural extension..." 


“Summary 

1, The University should undertake graduate work as soon as possible. 

2. Graduate work should be Limited to the Master's level at present. 

3. The number of graduate students should be limited in order to en- 
sure high standards. 

4, The Board of Graduate Studies should be established immediately. 

5. The Board of Graduate Studies should establish criteria by which to 
judge proposed programmes and the departments that tould offer them. 

6. Graduate work could probably begin in 1965-66. 

7. The Board of Graduate Studies should examine the proposals of the 
Departments of Chemistry, English, and Fine Arts as soon as possible. 

8. A special increase in the Library budget is absolutely vital to the 
establishment of graduate work, 

9. Financial support For graduate students should be considered. 

10. A cost accounting analvsis of graduate work and research should be 
made for realistic budgeting." (8) 


Having concentrated for the past year almost entirely on the matter 
of graduate studies, the Committee now turned back to a review of other 
topics that might engage its attention. These covered topics ranging from 
Theology to Guidance and Counselling, and from Law to Latin-American Studies. 

One matter that engendered a considerable amount of discussion in 
their first meeting in the fall of 1964 was the role of the partial stu- 
dent, A partial student, usually registered in the Evening Division, was 
a student taking unit courses and not proceeding towards a degree. He 
was frequently not matriculated, and was admitted to each course solely 
on the judgement of the registering officer that his background was 
appropriate for that particular course. There was a large body of these 
students in the Evening Division, and it was questionable if the regular 
courses of the University really met their needs. Therefore, the Committee 
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studied the desirability of setting up a special “Extension Program" 

for them, "Jt was felt that such a program would inevitably grow and be 

a drain on the resources of Administration and Full-time Faculty, and 
become a major financial commitment. The idea of setting up separate 
Sections of existing courses for partial students was repudiated as it 
would lead to different standards in different sections of the same course. 
As it affected Commerce particularly the idea of a non-credit section in 
Commerce was viewed with approval. It was recommended to the University 
Council that a study of the role of partial students be made."(9) 

“Dean Madras referred to the organization known as the Canadian 
Association of Chemistry Teachers (C.A.C.T.) which was organized in 1958 
and which has as one of its objectives the idea of the establishment of 
a Master's degree programme which would be an M.Sc. in Science Education 
and it might serve as a very useful academic qualification for Science 
teachers in the High School system. The matter had been referred, at 
first, to McGill University and they had expressed little interest in the 
project so that Sir George had been approached with the idea of us de- 
veloping such a programme when we would enter the field of graduate stu- 
dy." (10) 

It is notevorthy that although the Committee made no tecommenda~ 
tions on this matter at the time, the Mathematics Department was short- 
ly thereafter to offer a program leading to the degree of Master in the 
Teaching of Mathematics (M.T.M.), and later the Chemistry Department was 
to offer a program leading to the degree of Master of Science in Chemis- 
try with a teaching option. 

Of more interest to the Committee at this time was a topic that 
was Frequently brought up by Dr. Hall and Principal Rae. This was the 
possibility of offering a program leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Social Work, Dr. Hall felt that there was an acute shortage of workers 
in this field and that the University should try to help to supply these 
badly needed people. He reminded the Committee that the degree of Master 
of Social Work, now being offered by McGill University, was needed for 
professional standing. However, he added, McGill, according to Dr. John 
Moore, would likely accept our B.S.W., after a couple of years of train- 
ing, for admission to studies for the M.S.W. 

The Committee studied all the parameters of the proposal. It nar- 
rowed the possibilities down to three options: a program leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Social Work; a major in Social Welfare within the 
framework of the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts; 
or a four year B.A. program followed by one year in Social Welfare for 
the B.S.W. 

' There was one obstacle that, in the end, proved insurmountable. 
This was the Act governing the incorporation of social workers into a 
recognized professional body. (11) Finally, no recommendation was forwarded 
to the University Council for action in this field, but it is illustrative 
of the kind of investigation being conducted by the Committee. 

As the work of the Committee continued into 1965, it found itself 
discussing a wide range of topics such as various programs especially 
designed for teachers, not including courses leading to teacher-certifi- 
cation; various programs, professional in nature; and various evaluations 
of our present program and present needs, It also began to concern itself 
with the impact of the "Institutes" later to become known as the CEGEPs. 
Shortly thereafter, this last item was to preeoccupy the Committee almost 
exclusively. 
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While the Committee was thus engaged, a memorandum was sent to 
the Principal by Professors Hubert Guindon and Kurt Jonassohn of the So- 
ciology Department. This memorandum warned that it was not enough to 
plan to meet the internal needs of the University or even to meet the 
needs of the immediate Montreal community, It must go farther and set 
its program in the context of the needs of the province, in the context 
of the total university community of the province (studying ways of 
eliminating wasteful duplication of programs), and in context with the 
financing by the provincial government. They said, in part, “We do, how- 
ever, believe that the limitation on available funds can force us to 
seriously consider their alternative uses. This should not be too diffi- 
cult if we make the attempt to see the situation through the eyes of re- 
sponsible and intelligent civil servants who may be accountable to the 
Nouse and ultimately to all society for the way they allocate the funds 
entrusted to their judgement and disposition. If you will allow us to 
look at the future of higher education in this province from that point 
of view, then certain policies and tendencies will appear in a new light 
and come to appear singularly devoid of benefit to the community or to 
higher education--e.g. the multiplication of costly facilities that 
remain partly underutilized, while other facilities are badly overcrowded 
or entirely absent." 

They concluded: "It will be unfertunate from our point of view if 
the government were to interfere in the management of our universities. 
Such interference seems to us entirely inevitable at the moment. It is 
not clear to us just how open-minded the representatives of the other 
universities are in considering plans for differential investment and 
joint use of facilities. But we strongly recommend that the plans of 
this University be guided by the above considerations in every possible 
Way; no other approach will assure us of the continued good will of the 
government and of the community," (12) 

Their memorandum anticipated a higher level of planning that was, 
ultimately, largely to take place in the deliberations of the Conseil 
des universités and in part with the Conference of Rectors and Principals. 
In the meantime the Committee continued to examine internal and community 
needs, 

Te was further concerned with the’ position of the partial student 
whose interests and needs were being met only incidentally, and who was 
being forced out of the evening division by the growing numbers of stu- 
dents registering for programs leading to a degree. "The increasing de- 
mand for formal classes is reflected in the changing place of the ‘partial 
student’ at Sir George Williams. Ten years ago, such partial students... 
constituted 502% of the evening enrollment. In 1964-65, partial students 
constituted only 232 of the total enrollment in the evening university, 
This has resulted, not from any diminishing of the numbers of potential 
partial students, but from che fact that the university, Operating at 
maximum capacity, has given priority to those students with long-range 
Plans working towards university degrees in the evening, and from the 
fact that the numbers of these have increased over these years, dramati-~ 
cally. In 1964-65, in the regular winter session, of the 8,439 evening 
Students registered in the university alone, 6,443 were Yegistered for 
courses leading to bachelor's degrees." (13) 
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The Committee felt that the only way the needs of the partial stu- 
dent could be met would be through the establishment of an extension pro- 
gram with special courses designed to mevt the special interests of these 
Students. However, it felt that it was not suitable to make such a recom 
mendation at that time. Not only were the reasons that held them off a 
year ago still cogent, but there was simply no room in the evening for 
more students, llowever, the need was recognized and ultimately, some 
years later, resulted in the inauguration of programs in "Continuing Ed- 
ucation", 

By 1966, new dimensions in planning were introduced into the Com- 
mittee'’s discussions. Hitherto it had primarily been concerned with the 
directions of further growth of the University. Sir George Williams was 
now having to "put on the brakes" as far as the expansion of the Univer- 
sity at both the undergraduate and graduate levels was concerned. The 
Committee was now called upon to develop a clear cut system of priorities. 

Much more information was needed by the Committee than was ordinari- 
ly available to it in the documents accompanying proposals for new pro- 
grams, and proposals for individual course changes by-passed the Commit~ 
tee entirely, going directly from the Faculty Councils to the University 
Council. 

Therefore, in 1967, Professor James Hl. Whitelaw, then Chairman of 
the French Department, and also at that period on loan to the Director 
of Collegial Education at the Ministry in Quebec on a half-time basis, 
was appointed as Co-ordinator of Academic Planning with sweeping respon- 
sibilities, Among these, he would “be responsible for the gathering and 
integration of information concerning the plans for development of the 
various departments and faculties and undertaking joint studies with As- 
sociate Professor Petolas of the implications of such plans in terms of 
the required physical facilities, various cost factors, etc." (14) 

By December 1967, forms for a rolling five year projection of plans 
had been sent to each department by Professor Whitelaw and the Chairman 
of the Committee had recommended priorities within the Faculty on the ba- 
Sis of these forecasts. (15) 

With the forms for these forecasts went a letter from the Vice-Prin- 
cipal, Academic, which read in part: "While we want every department to 
be as creative as possible, it is unlikely that every programme can be 
implemented because of budgetary considerations, and therefore priorities 
have to be established. It is my wish, and I hope it is yours, that these 
priorities be established by the appropriate Faculty committees. In this 
case, the Faculty Councils which will establish priorities within a facul- 
ty, and the Academic Planning Committee which will establish priorities 
insofar as the university as a whole is concerned." (16) 

Thus the Committee “went through the motions", but it never effec- 
tively established, hard and fast priorities. Ultimately, the process was 
taken out of our hands by the Conseil des universités. 

With the publication,in 1965, of the Report of the “Parent Commig-— 
sion", the Committee, notwithstanding its involvement in all the other 
matters described above, became more involved with studying the implica~ 
tions of that report than with anything else. It seemed very clear that 
with the interposition of the two year "institutes" or CEGEPs between 
High School and University admission, and with what seemed to be an in- 
evitable reduction of the four year university program to three years for 
the first degree, if the wishes of the French language universities were 
to prevail, a large amount of planning for the reconstitution of the Univer- 
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sity prormram lay ahead of the Committee and the staff of the University 
in general. 

This process became particularly onerous in the period hetween 1966 
and 1968. What we had at that time was Bill 21 which set up the legal struc- 
ture of the CEGEPs but with no program or course content defined. This 
Meant that the Comité Mixte, consisting of representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Education, the universities, and the CEGEPs, working with univer- 
sity committees, had to meet to work out the course content for the pre- 
university stream. 

Meetings were held at Ste. Hyacinthe on Febrary 20 and 21, 1967, ° 
when university representatives met with members of the Department commit- 
tees responsible for the various programs. All the Quebec universities 
were represented by one faculty member from each department, plus other 
representatives from related disciplines or interested faculties. These 
committees made recommendations for the contents of the various courses 
in the proposed CEGEPs; other groups met a month Later to determine the 
prerequisites for entry to the various university faculties. 

There were points of disagreement between the French language and 
the English language universities. The former wanted to have philosophy 
as a compulsory course in the CEGEPs following, to a degree, the tradi- 
tion of the classical colleges; the latter did not want it. The matter 
was resolved when it was agreed that the English language universities 
would substitute several compulsory courses in the "humanities" to serve 
the same ends. 

The English language universities were also loath to reduce the four 
year curriculum for the Bachelor's degree to three years, but finally a- 
greed to do so to bring their curricula in line with those in the French 
language universities. (17) 

The problems were many and complex, and were being studied not only 
in the Committee but in almost every body in the University. The contents 
of the two year pre-university stream in the CEGEPs were slow to emerge, 
even after the Ste, Hyacinthe meeting had submitted its recommendations. 
Too, though a number of French language CEGEPs had been promptly set up, 
replacing the classical colleges, the lack of such institutions on the 
English side meant a long delay in setting up English language CEGEPs. 

In 1967 there were none on the horizon. .This of course meant that the four 
year university program would have to remain in being until the first 
graduates of the CEGEPs enrolled in the university, and then there would 
have to be a smooth and gradual transition from the one program to the 
other. 

It was decided that to expedite matters, Sir George Williams would, 
if the other English language universities in the province would follow 
suit, offer CEGEP parallel or "collegial" courses in the Day Division for 
a limited period, not to exceed Five years, until Fnglish language CEGEPs 
were to be autonomous and free from any control hy the universities. 

However, the offer was accepted, and the English language universi- 
ties established "collegial" programs in 1969. 

Something of the extent of the problem can be read between the lines 
of a memorandum that the Vice-Principal, Academic, sent to the Deans on 
December 28, 1967, one week after the decision had been made to offer a 
collegial program. 


"As you know, it now appears definite that in '69-70 the university 
will suspend offering first year classes and contract with the C.E.G.E.P. 
to offer C.E.G.E.P. courses, first year in 1969-70 and two years in 1970-71. 
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In spite of the fact that these courses will not be offered until "69-70, 
we now have to study, immediately, the implications of this step. For ex- 
ample, the Department of Education will want to know in January the cost 
of setting up this programme. Therefore, I would like you to take the fol- 
lowing steps as a crash programme. 


1. Have your faculty consider the programme of courses which it will plan 
to offer, the staff required (clearly defining any additional staff 
needed). The deadline for this information ought to be January 15th. 


2. Study and make recommendations to University Council of the revisions 
in degree requirements and the programme of courses to be offered af- 
ter the inauguration of C.E.G.E.P. The deadline on this should not 
be later than the end of March. 


3. The Academic Planning Committee has agreed to set up a sub-committee 
to study the implications arising out of the inauguration of C.E.G.E.P. 


(a) The effect of a vacant year on registration, staff deployment, etc. 
By a vacant year I refer to the fact that in 1970-71 there will 
presumably be no students in second year university. In 1971-72, 
no students in third year university, and in 1972+73, no students 
in fourth year university, 


(b) The whole question of the inauguration of a C.E.G.E.P. in the eve- 
ning division. 


It was agreed that this committee should consist of the Registrar, 
and one senior member of each faculty, and that this committee should work 
extensively, and should report as soon as possible on this analysis of the 
Situation, and its recommendations. It is hoped that this committee could 
report at least on the ‘vacant year' problem by January 25th." (18) 


These studies took a considerable amount of time, but by January 
1969, Professor Whitelaw was able to sum it all up in a definitive "ten- 
tative" report on organization for the transitional period, and the out~ 
line for the University of the CEGEP-parallel program. His organization- 
al chart showed that with proper scheduling, no "vacant year" need occur, 
CEGEP courses would commence, in 1969-70, and phase out in 1973-74; the 
old four year university program would phase out in 1971-72; the new three 
year program would be introduced in 1970-71. (19) 

It was recommended that no changes be made in the Evening Division 
for the time being, recognizing that when an evening CEGEP was introduced 
it would necessarily take four years to cover the work of a fuli-time 
CEGEP program on a part-time basis. (20) 

In September 1969, the University Academic llanning Committee was 
dissolved and replaced by a committee with wider responsibilities. This 
was the University Committee on Academic Planning, Priorities, and Budget. 
This was to be a much larger committee consisting of thirty members and 
appointed on a more representational basis. It consisted of four administra- 
tive officers: the Vice-Principal, Academic (Chairman); the Coordinator 
of Academic Planning (Secretary); the Principal; the Vice-Principal, Ad- 
ministration and Finance. There were to be five “parafaculty": all five 
Deans, including the Dean of Graduate Studies. There were to be ten mem- 
bers of faculty: four from the Faculty of Arts, and two from each of the 
other Faculties. And, finally, there were to be five students: two from 
each of the Day and Evening Divisions and one Btaduate student. 
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As will be seen, although the canstitution of the Committee followed 
the pattern of representation which had come into being earlier in the 
1960's, it was a cumbersome organization fer the tasks it had to try to 
carry out. Besides making recommendations for priorities among both new 
and old programs, the Committee was to study the budget allocations pro- 
posed for the ongoing academic operation of the University, in the con- 
text of the total University budget, and make recommendations to the 
Vice-Principal, Academic. (21) 

Noting that there was a proliferation of statistics courses outside 
the Department of Mathematics, they attempted to study the role of Mathe- 
matics in the University. Similarly, they attempted to study the roles 
of Computer Science and the Centre for Instructional Technology. On the 
recommendation of the Committee, the University Council appointed task 
forces to study these matters in depth. 

However, when it turned to the business of priorities and the bud- 
get, the committee proved to be just too cumbersome. It was representa- 
tive but unworkable. The University was simply unable to muster its re- 
Sources Co get one group trained and given the necessary background in- 
formation and knowledge before the membership changed. The Committee 
was a failure. 

The Committee recommended that it be replaced by a smaller commit- 
tee consisting of those people on the staf£ who were dealing with these 
matters on a day to day basis and had the necessary background to make 
meaningful and practical recommendations. (22) 

Thus, by January 1972, the Committee was dissolved and its functions 
taken over by many other existing bodies. However, planning committees 
continued at the level of the various Faculty Councils where they had 
proved to be more effective. Speaking to the Committee of Deans in March 
of the same year, Professor Whitelaw proposed the setting up of a Univer- 
sity Curriculum Planning Committee based on the structure of the Arts Cur~ 
riculum Planning Committee. He said, in part, "To sum up the Foregoing, 
what is left to replace CAPPB is the proposed Curriculum Planning Commit- 
tee, which will inevitably be an administrative group. The information 
function of CAPPB has now devolved upon another administrative group-- 
the department chairmen. From outside, the reorganization proposed may 
appear to be designed to eliminate faculty and student participation. Ad- 
mittedly student participation in the activities of CAPPB has been mini- 
mal, as has been the participation of several Faculty representatives. 
Other faculty representatives, of course, have made a major contribution. 
Again the question arises of the conditions under which faculty and stu- 
dent participation takes place. In a decision making body such as a 
Faculty or University Council, such participation can be effective. In 
the case of committees with only the power to recommend, such participa- 
tion may appear less meaningful. If the proposed Curriculum Planning Com- 
mittee is presented as a technical group preparing material for the Uni- 
versity Council, those concerned about the erosion of participation could 
be soothed, especially if active participation in University Council ses- 
sions can be achieved." (23) 

All in all, the two consecutive planning committees were very 
effective in the planning of new programs such as graduate studies, and 
in preparing for the necessary integration with the CEGEPs, but in coming 
to grips with priorities and the budget they were totally ineffective, 
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Chapter XIV 
Honours and Graduate Studies 
ee ee taduate studies 


Under the original curricula, designed to promote a broad general 
education, only a limited amount of specialization was possible. For ex- 
ample, an Arts student was required to take the three pandemic courses, 
four courses in English (two of them prescribed), two courses in the Na- 
tural Sciences (but not more than five), three courses in the Social Sci- 
ences, and nine elective courses. Out of the twenty-one courses required, 
the maximum specialization would be twelve courses, if he took them in 
the Social Sciences, or thirteen, if he specialized in English. However, 
there were no suggested patterns of specialization, and no recognition 
of the fact that he had specialized to any degree. Furthermore, there 
was no distinction made between the very bright student who had achieved 
high academic standing and the mediocre student who had merely been able 
to pass. In effect, students were not Supposed to specialize but to take 
a wide spectrum of courses, 

A limited amount of guidance for an equally limited amount of spe- 
cialization came in with the adoption of the system of “major in the 
1950's. With special permission, a student was able to take a pattern of 
Six courses and to have the fact that he had successfully majored entered 
upon his transcript. There was, however, no scholarly standard required; 
all the student had to do was to pass the courses successfully. There were 
increasing pressures from students and faculty for more relaxation of the 
System of compulsory generalization to permit a greater concentration in 
one field, especially for the more gifted student who was planning to go 
on to graduate work. Such students felt themselves at a disadvantage when 
they were required, in Sraduate schools, to take an extra qualifying year 
to make up the degree of specialization‘at the undergraduate level needed 
for higher studies. Furthermore, the great increase in repistration had 
resulted in a big expansion of the Size of the Faculty. Most of the newer 
members of faculty did not understand Or appreciate the philosophy of 
general education. These were quite ready to change the whole system into 
patterns that more closely resembled the universities to which they were 
more used, 

As early as 1958, in Faculty Council, the question of special pro- 
grams for gifted students was raised. While nothing was done at the time, 
it was the first voicing of a concern that was to grow significantly in 
the next few years. (1) 

The following year "a brief discussion developed re the significance 
of majors. The general consensus was to the effect that the time may be 
at hand when we should reconsider our policy with regard to majors and 
the interpretation to he placed upon them. There was some indication, in 
particular from Dr. Raudorf£, that we should be thinking of expanding our 
offerings in these major fields so that our graduates would not be at 
a disadvantage when applying to Graduate Faculties or Professional Schools 
for admission."' (2) 
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The minutes of Faculty Council over the next few years indicate a 
continuing concern for this question of specialization. A characteristic 
exchange took place in 1959 during a discussion of a proposal for a ma- 
jor in Mathematics and Physics. "Professor Bridges raised the question 
of the need for broadening the background of potential scientists and 
Suggested that there was danger in the present recommendation of making 
the degree and major requirements so specific as to curtail this desira- 
ble breadth of subject matter for the Science student. Professor Raudorf 
pointed out that the Bachelor of Engineering degree gave professional 
standing to such graduates whereas the Bachelor of Science conferred, 
at best, only semi-professional standing on these graduates leaving them 
with the necessity of going on to do graduate work for their M.Sc. or pre- 
ferably their Ph.D. He suggested that those people who were continually 
advocating the 'broadening' of the educational background of both Science 
and Engineering students were usually non-scientists themselves. At this 
point he read the preamble in the McGill announcement concerning honours 
programs in that institution which advocates concentration at the expense, 
if necessary, of breadth of subject matter covered." (3) 

In 1959, at the June meeting of the Annual Faculty Conference, mat- 
ters began to come to a head when the question of "honours" was raised 
from the floor. There was some confusion as to what the term really meant. 
The proposer meant that the degree of superior students should be endorsed 
with the words "with honours" but to most of those who seized avidly on 
the proposal it meant a series of special programs with a high degree of 
specialization. 

The matter was referred to Faculty Council in the fall. Faculty 
Council constituted itself as a committee of the whole to consider the 
matter. There was a long discussion in which there was general opposition 
to the idea, with even Dr. Raudorf, the chief proponent for a larger a- 
mount of specialization in Science, opposed. As a result of the discussion 
it was decided "not to establish such programmes but to continue with our 
present major programmes..." (4) 

However, the matter did not die there. There continued to be occa- 
sions when the question of honours programs would arise again and again. 
In 1961, a meeting of departmental representatives was held to discuss 
the matter further and to make recommendations to Faculty Council. They 
recommended, among other things, that any honours standing should be a 
mark of more than average competence. However, there was still no decision 
on the definition of an honours degree, whether it was to be a degree with 
honours or a special program with a degree which would be qualitatively 
controlled. (5) 

Two years later, in 1961, the faculty at its annual conference at 
Mt. Gabriel forwarded a resolution to the Board of Governors regarding 
honours and graduate courses. This was approved in principle by the Board 
who, however, decided to make no public statement at that time. (6) 

In the meantime, the Faculty Council had appointed a sub-committee 
on honours programs. In November, this committee submitted its first re- 
port. 

"1.-The Question of Standards. 
An honours student must obtain "A" or "B" grades in all courses in the 
Honours programme after the introductory course in the subject(s). An 
honours student must obtain at least a "C" average over the twenty-one 
courses in the degree programme. 
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2.-...There shall be basically one Honours degree, known as "Honours 
in ". However, in a few cases, where upon departmental rec-— 
commendation, the Honours Committee judges a student to have done 
exceptionally meritorious work, a degree known as "First Class Hon- 
ours in " may be awarded... (Actually, the University 
never awarded this First Class Honours degree, but brought in the 


term "with distinction" to recognize these exceptional students. ) 


3.-What concept of an Honours degree programme is to be adopted? 
An Honours degree indicates specialization within a field, and 
high academic standing. 


4.~Majors shall continue essentially as at present. The major is a 
sequence of courses in a given subject area. The major does not 
necessarily establish ‘authority in the field’ in the sense that 
an Honours programme does." 


The committee went on to recommend the appointment of an Honours 
Committee to supervise all honours degree programs, and the honours stu- 
dents. It recommended that: 


"6,-Honours Committee shall subject to approval by Faculty Council: 

(1) examine in detail and approve the establishment of all Honours 
degree programmes after consultation with the department(s);... 

(2) examine in detail and approve all changes in existing Honours 
degree programmes;... 

(3) examine the list of candidates for Honours degrees prior to 
graduation;... 

(4) review the record of any student who falls below the required 
standards... 


7.- Maintenance of standards of Instruction. 
It shall be the duty of the Honours Committee to examine carefully 
the capabilities of any Department proposing Honours programmes." 


In the discussion which followed the presentation of the report, 
Professors Pugsley and Raudorf expressed great concern over the delega- 
tion of powers implied in sections 6 and 7 of the report. After a ra- 
ther strong debate on this issue, Faculty Council decided to defer making 
any decision until its next meeting. (7) 

In December, 1961, a revised and fuller report from the committee 
was passed by Faculty Council. Honours programs were approved in Zoology, 
Chemistry, and Mathematics and Physics (combined). (8) 

The recommendation for approval of the Honours degree programs by 
the Planning Committee of the Board of Governors in 1962 carried with it 
a note of warning. "The Committee has supported the introduction of Hon- 
ours degree programmes at the undergraduate level as developed by the 
Faculty and approved by the Faculty Council. The Committee has recorded 
that this University should give primary attention to undergraduate in- 
struction and that whatever is done must be compatible with our parallel 
Evening University programme. Having said this, the Committee would en- 
courage and support developments that would provide research opportunities 
for faculty members and a modest but appropriate graduate studies pro- 
gramme as expansion proceeds. It is recognized that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to offer a satisfactory undergraduate programme without provision 
for research and graduate work." (9) The first honours degree courses 
were offered in the academic year 1962-63, and in May, 1964, the first 
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two honours degrees were bestowed upon Mr. Tom Raudorf (Mathematics and 
Physics) and upon Mr. Nicholas Serpone (Chemistry). (10) 

In 1972, eighty-three students graduated with honours and the num- 
ber of programs had grown to 22. 

Over the years the Honours Committee worked very hard. They not 
only had to pass on each new program as it was proposed, but to review 
the record of each candidate for an honours degree. With respect to the 
latter, they sometimes had to fight with departments who wanted the stan- 
dards relaxed in favour of some individual students. All through the years, 
however, they maintained the high standards envisaged in the setting up 
of honours degrees. Much of their success was due to the fact that each 
chairman held office for some time, thus giving the committee a consis- 
tent leadership. The chairmen of the Honours Committee were: 

Asst. Dean John W. O'Brien (Oct. 1961--June 1966) 

Professor Edna Vowles (Sept. 1966--May 1970) 

Professor Joseph P. Zweig (June 1970--May 1972) 

Professor Roger B. Angel (Sept. 1972--May 1974) 


The impact of honours programs was great, especially in the Facul- 
ty of Science. While students could still choose between a general cur- 
riculum or an honours curriculum, many of the superior students chose to 
"honour". In Physics alone, about thirty students not only received their 
degree with honours but proceeded to other universities and completed 
the requirements for the Ph.D. 

The size of the faculty had to be increased. Whereas in the Humani- 
ties, the instructors’ personal interests could substitute for a lack 
of higher courses, in Science faculty had to be found with Ph.D.s to qua- 
lify them to teach honours courses. At the time of the inception of the 
programs, there was, for instance, only one man in the Physics Department 
so qualified. (11) 

The amount of administrative work in each department was vastly in- 
creased. In the Physics Department, where the entire staff formed a sort 
of sub-committee on the honours program, each individual honours student 
was followed up and his work checked; failing students, or students recei- 
ving a lower than "B" grade, were interviewed; a strict quality control 
over every facet of the program was maintained. 

The adoption of the honours system, though it affected a minority 
of students directly, changed the University significantly making it more 
similar to other universities. By hindsight, it was a significant decision. 
It led to the inauguration of graduate studies, and without honours and 
graduate studies, the University might not have survived the sweeping ed- 
ucational changes that took place in the Province of Quebec in the 1960's 
and the early 1970's. (12) Honours led to Master's programs. 

The steps which led to the inception of graduate work at Sir George 
have been described in detail in the foregoing chapter on "Academic Plan- 
ning". Now, on October 16, 1964, the University Council approved a rec- 
commendation from the Board of Graduate Studies that the first two grad- 
uate programs would be for an M.A. in English and for an M.Sc. in Chemis- 
try. (13) The following month, an M.A. in Art Education, and an M.Sc. in 
Physics were approved as additions to the first graduate programs to be 
offered. (14) 

In December, the University was hit by a bombshell. The publication 
of the Parent Commission Report contained in section 132 a recommendation 
that Sir George Williams, the University of Bishop's College, and the 
University of Sherbrooke should b° universities with a "limited charter" 


and restricted to undergraduate work. Shortly thereafter, the Principal, 
Dr. Robert C. Rae, reminded the Board of Governors "that we had been 
planning the release of a brochure on four programs of graduate studies 
at the time at which the Parent Commission report was published. He em- 
phasized that we are concerned with the principle of the right and the 
need of the University to grant graduate studies rather than with the 
four proposed programs, and reviewed the reasons why these are needed 

at the University, particularly to keep alive scholarly activity of pro- 
fessors, to keep on the staff, and to attract the first class professors, 
and to upgrade and stimulate the work done inthe undergraduate faculty 
by their contacts with advanced students and instructors currently oc- 
cupied in research at the graduate level. He told the Board that he had 
sent a letter to the Minister drawing his attention to the problem and 
soliciting his response. He had not been able to arrange as of that time 
for a meeting with the Minister, but the Minister had recently made a 
statement on the television that the Department of Education had no in- 
tention of following the report to the letter and assuring the public 
that nothing would be done in haste." (15) 

A week later, the Principal joined a meeting of the Committee of 
Deans and informed them "of the results of the meeting held the previous 
Friday of the Committee of Quebec Universities. At that meeting the Com- 
mittee had endorsed the position taken by Sir George, Bishop's, and 
Sherbrooke with regard to their entitlement to exercise their rights to 
continue or begin to offer graduate work. It had been agreed that a let- 
ter would be sent from the Committee to the Minister expressing thi: -cint 
of view and there had been no dissenting voice from the larger universi- 
ties. Emphasis had been placed upon the need for common accord and agree- 
ment on policies to be adopted and stress was laid upon the need for co- 
operation in planning the development of programmes at the graduate le- 
vel." (16) 

With this support, the University decided to proceed with its plans 
to offer graduate work commencing in the academic year 1965-66. However, 
it was decided to commence more cautiously and conservatively than had 
previously been decided upon. Dean Samuel Madras, reporting to the Vni- 
versity Council for the Board of Graduate Studies "referred to the let- 
ters received by the Principal from the Minister's office and the Mini- 
ster himself and the Mgr. Lussier's letter on behalf of the Committee of 
Quebec Universities. More specifically he referred to the emphasis in 
both letters to the need for cooperation among Quebec universities with 
regard to planning and the need to avoid any unnecessary duplication of 
effort. In the light of these admonitions and following a review of our 
previous proposal to launch four graduate-degree programmes next Septem-— 
ber, the Board had decided to recommend to the University Council that 
its previous recommendation to Council be rescinded, concerning four pro- 
grammes, and to recommend instead that only two of these be proceeded 
with next September and that the other two be deferred for at least a 
year....It was moved...that the University Council...now approves the 
Board's recommendation to proceed only with the M.A. programmes in Eng- 
lish and in Art Education and defer the inception of both the M.Sc. pro- 
grammes in Physics and the M.Sc. programme in Chemistry for at least one 
year." (17) 

As can be gathered from the foregoing, most of the work regarding 
the inauguration of graduate programs in different departments was done 
by the Board of Graduate Studies. One of its chief concerns was to assure 


itself that the programs set up were of an excellent calibre, and that 
the departments proposing them were qualified to carry out the programs 
at a high level. 

Speaking to the Committee of Deans in 1964, the Vice-Principal, 
Academic suggested ''...that we need to assure ourselves that our graduate 
degrees, when we offer them, will be...recognized. He would argue that 
we should not offer any graduate work in any department unless we know 
that it will be excellent. To this end, we must concentrate on acquiring 
additional highly-qualified staff and make certain that our present staff 
has the opportunity to grow and develop their full potentialities and thus 
be able to make a maximum contribution to the development of the institu- 
tion as a whole and any programme of graduate studies in particular. It 
becomes a matter of creating an atmosphere of excellence in the institu- 
tion which is accepted as the norm rather than merely any one particular 
special field where graduate work is being undertaken.” (18) 

This was the approach that the Board of Graduate Studies took in 
examining all proposals. 

Following the recommendation of the University Academic Planning 
Committee, the Board of Graduate Studies was established as part of the 
University structure in the spring of 1963. It commenced work immediate-— 
ly, and as can be seen above, made its first recommendations to Univer- 
sity Council the following year. (19) 

To begin with, the Board of Graduate Studies was headed by a Chair- 
man. The first Chairman was Dr. S$. Madras, Dean of the Faculty of Science. 
He held this post and directed the work of the Board from 1963 until 1967. 
In 1967, it was decided to create the office of Dean of Graduate Studies, 
and Professor Martin Deming Lewis became Acting Dean in that year. He 
was appointed Dean in 1969 but resigned that fall. Dr. Stanley French 
then took over as Acting Dean in January 1970 and became Dean in June 
197]. Much of the success of the Board has been due to the leadership 
and direction of these men. 

The Board had a representative structure, but it was also made 
certain that it would also have on it certain administrative officers, 
such as the Librarian, to make special contributions from their own par- 
ticular knowledge of the resources of the University. 

The Board was composed of 4 Deans of Faculties, the Registrar, the 
Librarian, the Secretary of the University Council, 3 representatives from 
the Faculty of Arts, 3 from the Faculty of Science, 1 each from the Fac- 
ulties of Commerce and Engineering, and the Vice-Principal, Academic. The 
composition has remained the same over the years,with the exception that 
after the merger there should also be 2 representatives From Loyola Col- 
lege on the Board. (20) 

The Board of Graduate Studies adopted no "hard and fast" rules of 
procedure which would have to apply to all graduate programs "for it was 
thought preferable to leave the matter open and flexible in the light 
of each department's circumstances and the nature of the programme." (21) 
in spite of this the Board gave every proposal the most intense scrutiny. 
They considered not only the nature of the proposed program but che qua- 
lifications of the teaching members of the department, its strength in 
numbers of qualified personnel, the presence of required equipment, and 
most intensely, the adequacy of the Library holdings. Mr. Keith Crouch, 
the University Librarian, was very helpful in this last concern and made 
extensive analyses of the library holdings in each case. Unless the depart-~ 
Ment concerned would satisfy the Board on each of these points the proposal 
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was deferred. 

The Board was alse called upon to assess the number of new prograns 
the University could afford to launch each year, and to recommend priori- 
ties among the various proposals. This was always a vexing problem and 
one in which there was a considerable amount of infighting hetween de- 
partments with the Board, unfortunately, caught in the middle. 

With all this careful review and a great deal ef caution on the 
part of the University, graduate studies grew steadily. In March, 1968, 
Dean Lewis was able to report to the University Academic Planning Commit~ 
tee that "We now have 7 graduate programmes under way, proposed to have 
4 more for 1968 with the prospect of 7 additional programmes for 1969 
with ] Ph.D. programme included in the total for the next two years." (22) 
With this strength, it was decided in the fall of 1968 to establish a for- 
mal “Graduate Division" of the University. Consideration had been given 
to establishing a "Graduate Faculty" but it was felt, at that time, that 
this would create problems of administration and that it was preferable 
to keep each program of graduate studies, for the moment at least, under 
the jurisdiction of the pertinent Faculty. The Board of Graduate Studies 
would remain as the quality controller. 

Nevertheless, there were some doubts as to the adequacy of the Board. 
"The Vice-Principal spoke" to the Committee of Deans, in 1969, "of the 
relative ineffectiveness of the Roard of Graduate Studies thus far and 
said he thought ways and means should be found to improve its effective- 
ness." (23) Therefore, in the fall of 1969, the University Council appoint- 
ed a committee to study the effectiveness and the duties of the Board. 

As a result of the deliberations of this committee, Graduate Studies 
Committees were set up in the Faculties of Arts and Science, where they 
had previously been lacking, and these committees worked closely with the 
Board of Graduate Studies. The committee Finally reported that the struc- 
ture of the Board was appropriate to its main task, the overall quality 
control of the graduate programs of the University, and that its concern 
with new programs (apart from quality control) and priorities should more 
appropriately be handled by the faculties and the University Council. 

In November 1970, the Board of Graduate Studies introduced a sys- 
tem of rigourous re-appraisal of existing programs over a five year cycle. 
Possibly, Sir George Williams was the first Canadian university to do this 
in a systematic wav. (24) 

No new or existing program in the University is as closely scrutinized 
as the programs in the Graduate Division. Proposals for new programs have 
to undergo a lengthy process. They must win the approval first of the de- 
partment, then of the Faculty Graduate Studies Committee, then of the Fac- 
ulty Council, then of the Board of Graduate Studies, then of the Senate, 
then of the Senate Priorities Committee, and finally, externally, by the 
Comité conjointe des programmes. 

The growth of new programs is indicated by the following list of 
the dates of inauguration of new programs. 


1965 


M.A. in Enplish 

M.A. in Art Education 

1966 

M.Sc, in Chemistry 

1967 

M.A. in Economics 

M.Sc. in Physics 

M.A. in llistory 

Master of Teaching Mathematics (M.T.M.) 
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1968 

M.Sc, in Biology 

Ph.D. in Chemistry 

M.BeA. 

M.A. in Fducational Technology 
M. Engineering 

D. Enginecring 

L.A. Applied Psychology 

M.A. Experimental Psychology 
Ph.D. in Physics 


1969 
Diploma in Art Education 
Ph.D. in History 


1970 

M.A. in Religion (History and Philosophy) 
M.A. in Religion (Judaic) 

Ph.D. in Economics 


1971 
M.A. in Philosophy 


1972 

Tiploma in Early Childhood Mducation 
Diploma in Instructional Technology 
M.A. in Fine Arts 

Ph.D. in Humanities 

M.Se. and M.A. in Mathematics 

M.A. in Sociology 


1973 

N.Se. in Chemistry (Teaching Opticon) 
Diploma in Institutional Administration 
Ph.D. in Religion 


The growth of the Division can also be seen in the fact that by 
1973-74 there were approximately 1800 students enrolled in the Graduate 
Division. This was about 11% of the total registration. (10% is taken to 
be a healthy arrangement.) Among the thirty-five Canadian universities 
offering graduate programs, Sir George Williams (now Concordia) ranked 
llth in terms of enrollment in 1973-74. (25) Significantly, in view of 
the special and traditional nature of Sir George Williams, the Univer- 
sity ranked Sth in terms of part-time enrollment. 

Indeed, the graduate programs for part-time students have been very 
successful and may be the wave of the future. Part-time students are not 
casual students. The majority of part-time students have really been half- 
time students, many taking two or three courses a year. The University's 
pattern of offering graduate courses in the late afternoon or in the 
evening, with part-time students attending the game courses as full-time 
Students, has proved to be a successful formula at the master's level. 
However, there has been some debate as to the appropriateness of this 
formula at the doctoral level; there are still members of faculty who 
feel that part-time studies are impossible at this level. Nevertheless, 
the University had students working for their doctorates in each program 
except in Chemistry and Physics where it was felt that with the swiftness 
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of change, a prolonged program leading to a doctor's degree in these 
Fields would mean that the work covered by the students would be out of 
date by the time they graduated; the Doctor of Fngineering program on 

the other hand had several part-time students whose progress seemed to 

be satisfactory. (26) 

One problem that arose from the fact that nearly two-thirds of the 
University's graduate students were in the part-time category, was the 
problem of finances. Each part-time student required as much paper-work 
and supervision as a full-time student, but according to the grants for- 
mula adopted by the provincial government, he or she counted for only 
part of a full-time student when it came to estimating the enrollment 
figures on which the grants were based. 

By and large, the decision to enter into graduate studies was a 
fruitful one. Obviously, the University was meeting a real community need, 
judging by the increasing enrollments. Too, the presence of a Graduate 
Division led to the employment of a large number of excellent scholars 
who were attracted by its presence. They in turn have made both formal 
and informal contributions to the academic life of the institution. Fur- 
ther, the availability of the chance to work at this level has increased 
the scholarly activities of the former staff members and led to an en- 
hanced climate for the academic and for the student, 

At che time of writing, the whole program is still under review. 

In a report of March 1973, Dean Stanley French said "...now I wish to 

speak briefly about future growth and development. Dr. O'Brien has told 

you that the Conseil, largely as the result of our own image-making, will 
probably soon announce that, of the two major anglophone universities 

in the Province of Quebec, one shall concentrate in the fields of pure 
research and academic programs (McGill) while the other shall concentrate 
in the fields of applied research and professional programs (Loyola/SGWU)... 

"The distinction between academic and professional programs is a 
difficult one to make clearly, largely because there are so many variables 
involved... 

"In spite of these areas of ambiguity, it is clear that, from now 

| on, we shall have more success with the Comité des programmes if the new 


program proposals we send out can be shown to be in some sense profession- 
al." (27) : 
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Chapter XV 


Research 


Until the 1960's, research at Sir George Williams University was 
Sporadic and unsupported, While it is true that certain individual facul- 
ty members, such as Dr. Walter Raudorf, were carrying on research almost 
on a private basis, the vast majority of the staff considered their role 
to be that as teachers and there was very little done by them in the way 
of research. Certainly, the University offered no support. In the early 
1960's, the Secretary of the Social Setence Research Council and the Hu- 
manities Research Council visited Sir George Williams, He was asked what 
chances there might be in getting research grants for members of the fac- 
ulty from either of those organizations. His reply was terse. There would 
be no money forthcoming until the University, itself, offered some degree 
of support for research by its staff. This finally led to the formation 
of the Committee on Aid to Scholarly Activity, about which see more below. 

In the meantime, ten years earlier, Dr. Raudorf was trying to stimu— 
late interest in research. At the Annual Faculty Conference in June, 1954, 
he "couched off an extremely lively discussion by presenting a paper on 
the possibility of conducting research in colleges like ours, research in- 
volving the active participation of undergraduates. Pointing out that 
such research is not beyond the means, or the capacities of the liberal 
arts colleges, he suggested that it would be a valuable contribution to 
the education of the undergraduate, and of advanttge to the faculty mem~ 
bers and the institution as a whole. During the discussion it quickly be- 
came apparent that wide differences of opinion existed as to what consti- 
tuted research, and just how feasible it would be to conduct research in 
various subject matter fields at undergraduate levels." (1) 

Nine years later, when the University was on the verge of entering 
into the field of Graduate Studies, the question of supporting research 
by faculty members exercised the momhers of two major committees: the 
University Academic Planning Committee and the Committee on Faculty Devel- 
opment. 

The UAPC asked itself the following questions: 


(1) How would such research serve the undergraduate program? 

(2) What needs would such research undertakings meet? 

(3) Whac regulations could be expected to be necessary to control the 
nature and the diversity of research projects and the degree of staff 
involvement? 

(4) What will such research projects cost? Tt was obvious that additional 
staff, space, equipment and administrative and library facilities 
would be required... 

(5) liow could such a scheme of research projects pet underway? In what 
SCages or in what sequence should they be established? 

(6) Where would the money come from to Support such a program? (2) 
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Le was the repore of the Committee on Faculty Development, in 1964, 
that Finally brought matters to a head. This report, which led to great 
changes at Sir George Williams, deserves quoting at length. 

“In particular the committee had in mind the statement that occurs 
in the ninutesof the Planning Committee of the Board of Governors for 
their meeting of the 14th of January, 1959, that the establishment of 
Means to give members of faculty opportunity to do research and advanced 
work ‘would do a great deal to improve faculty morale, as the university 
teacher who works only at the undergraduate level, needs the stimulation 
that comes from research and advanced work. Indeed to maintain a good 
level of undergraduate teaching, it is necessary to keep up to date and 
in touch with on-going developments in the various subject matter fields. 

"The committee itself, in its earlier meetings, stressed the fact 
that there was no intention to change Sir George Williams University in- 
to a research institute. It was Felt, rather, that the professor must be 
able to come to grips with actual work in his field in order to supple- 
ment his efforts to keep abreast of his subject through reading. There 
must be some involvement in actual scholarly activity to stimulate the 
critical senses and to enable the scholar to sift the relevant and use- 
ful from the mass of print that confronts him with relation to his field. 
"Research or continued scholarly study and writing is presumably related 
to the individual's field of interest and field of teaching. As such it 
is reflected in the classroom and in theminds of the undergraduates. The 
undergraduates should realize that knowledge is not only something en- 
shrined in books, but is a growing developing process. This realization 
can thus be passed on by a teacher who is himself engaged in extending 
his own knowledge, testing and adapting the contributions of others, and 
perhaps contributing advances of his own. Without this leaven, undergrad- 
uate education will Fail to reach its highest achievements.' It was 
therefore felt that in order to raise undergraduate teaching and under- 
graduate learning to the highest levels, everything that was possible 
ought to be done to enable the scholars who are members of our teaching 
faculty to maintain their cutting edge in their confrontation of their 
field-of knowledge, and in their meeting with their students.... 

"It is therefore imperative that a programme of assistance for re- 
search and scholarly activity be seriously considered and implemented as 
soon as possible." (3) 

The report went on to suggest practical steps to be taken to imple- 
ment its recommendations about the support of research. It suggested that 
an annual budget be provided for the development of scholarly activities, 
research, and publication, and that this budget be not less than 3% of 
the annual gross expenditure of the University. Grants to individual 
scholars would be made from this fund by a Committee on Aid to Scholarly 
Activity, Research, and Publication (CASARP). (4) This seminal report was 
approved in principle by the Personnel Committee of the Board of Gover- 
nors on November 12, 1964. 

Grants made by CASARP were the means of getting research off the 
ground at Sir George Williams University. Its original intention was the 
development of faculty members, and it had no research policy with defined 
goals. lndeed, in the beginning, many of its grants were made to assist 
members of faculty to proceed to higher degrees. Nowever, the major amount 
of the grants went to the support of individual research whose nature was 
determined by the faculty members in question but appreved by the commit-— 
tee which shortly changed its name to the Committee for Aid to Scholarly 
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Activity (CASA), the research and publication aspects being obviously 
included. 

While CASA's budget never reached 3% of the gross expenditure of 
the University, nevertheless substantial sums were allotted to it. In 
1966, speaking to the Committee of Deans, the Vice-Principal was able 
to report that "...the work of CASA was proving to be quite successful. 

He indicated that, of an amount of $50,000 allocated for the support of 
undertakings under CASA in 1967-68, all but some $900 of the amount had 
been allocated. Most of this money has been awarded in support of research 
of one kind or another with very little being granted in payment for grad- 
uate fees, etc. It was to be noted that most of the applications for as- 
sistance under CASA have been from new staff members although some older 
staff members had also applied." (5) 

CASA's budget grew from $25,000 for research and "perfectionnement" 
in 1966 to $75,000 for research and $30,000 for "perfectionnement" in 
1970-71. The actual total allocation for the years 1964-65 to 1970-71 was 
$320,780. (6) 

While CASA met often and worked hard, the brunt of the work was 
borne by its chairmen. Professor Hubert Guindon was chairman from 1964 
to 1966. He was succeeded by Dr. F. A. Gerard of the Engineering Faculty 
in 1966. Dr. Gerard, who is mainly responsible for the ongoing success 
of CASA, remained in office, after two successive re-appointments, until 
his resignation in May 1972. 

Dr. Gerard not only put the affairs of CASA on a business-like 
basis, but undertook the onerous work of interviewing and screening all 
applicants. His tireless and thorough efforts ensured that CASA's funds 
were properly and profitably expended. 

Because of the unavailability of funds, CASA was suspended in 1971-72, 
but reactivated the following year with the limited amount of $12,000 al- 
located from the development funds of the University. However, its struc- 
ture and operations were changed. Henceforth, all applications would be 
screened by the Committee of Deans who would recommend to CASA on the 
awarding of "seed money" to the various applicants. 

CASA had served its purpose; research had become one of the normal 
activities of a large number of staff members. Coming as it did at approx- 
imately the same time as the inception of graduate studies, the life and 
career of the average faculty member was greatly changed. Now grants from 
external sources became available, and the research established originally 
by CASA's "seed money" was attracting satisfactory support. The extent 
of this support necessitated the appointment of Miss Audrey Williams, in 
1971-72 as the administrator in charge of the University's research acti- 
vities. 

The development of research at Sir George Williams can be measured, 
over the past six years, by the growing amount of money, including out~ 
side sources, which have been spent upon it. 


1967-68. .....000. ..$ 99,000 
1968-69: .c00ens . 2. + $193,000 
1969-10 seesaiuaun . .$323 ,000 
197057 Livicowasecd 8056 000 


LOJA] 2eeeatead aia 613,000 
197 2-/ Bek wewes eee $962,000 (7) 
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A breakdown of the research support for 1972-73 reveals the extent 
and the variety of sources for this support. 


National Research Council $373,618.95 
Canada Council 74,937.00 
Defence Research Board 5,000.00 
Transportation Development Agency 4,090.00 
Medical Research Council 7,300.00 
Department of Communications 3,200.00 
Department of Northern & Indian Affairs 15,000.00 
Department of Health and Welfare 80,734.00 
Department of Labour 3,000.00 
Quebec Minister of Education 227,380. 26 
Sir George Williams University 580.00 
Sir George Williams University (CASA) 13,465.00 
U.S. Department of Health, Education 

and Welfare 17,615.09 
Industries and Private Resources 93,092.00 
Other Federal Agencies--C.B.C, 100.00 


The place of research at Sir George Williams University is well des~ 
eribed in a reply to a questionnaire sent out by the Conseil des univer- 
sités in 1971. 

“Four principles guide the development and encouragement of research 
and other creative work at SGWU. First, research projects must be conso- 
nant with the academic goals of the university; a university differs from 
an institution that is devoted solely to research in the multiplicity of 
its goals. Thus, such projects are normally interwoven with the education- 
al activity of the University, and serve, directly or indirectly, to en- 
hance the value of that activity. They assist in developing the intellec- 
tual experience and quality of students as well as faculty; they have the 
specific merit of advancing the education of the researchers in training 
at the University. 

"Our second purpose is to secure reasonable continuity of research 
areas and programs. We believe that this meets the interest of che Univer- 
sity community through the protection it offers the student researcher. 
Equally it fosters the optimum employment of often costly scientific 
equipment and installations. 

"Thirdly, we strongly support the concept of joint or team research 
in areas or disciplines other than those where the advantages of indivi- 
dual work are clearly indicated, or where a team-approach would clearly 
be artificial. In Engineering, for instance, vigourous research programs 
are carried out on a team basis; in English, on the other hand, the indi- 
vidual tends to devise and implement his own project. We believe that in 
this way again we obtain the maximum value from the financial support pro- 
vided, whether internal or external, particularly should it involve signi- 
ficant capital expenditure. 

"We would add that our concept of the team is not Limited to SGWU 
itself. We have taken, and will take, an active part in developing and 
supporting Later-university undertakings such as the International Insti- 
tute for Quantitative Economics and the Inter-University Centre for Euro- 
pean Studies. 

“Finally, research is not the only creative activity at a universi- 
ty. We have a number of writers and artists on faculty. They make an im- 
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portant contribution to the general culture. At the same time their 
creative activity is a source of inspiration, and indced education, 

for the students in their disciplines. There is also an area in several 
disciplines where the creative merges into the critical or research- 
oriented, and the element of creativity has an important bearing on the 
value of the published work or other contribution that results. This then 
is another sphere of activity that, we believe, merits consistent sup~ 
port." (9) 
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Chapter XVI 


Curriculum Changes 


Despite what seemed to be inevitable annual additions and deletions 
of courses to and from the growing list of courses offered, over the years, 
the basic curricula of the College, and later the University, remained un- 
changed. 

The courses offered were identified as belonging to one of four ma- 
jor Divisions which designated the four main areas of knowledge covered 
by the curricula. These were the Natural Sciences Division, the Humani- 
ties Division, the Social Sciences Division, and the Commerce Division. 
All students, regardless of which Diploma or Degree they were studying 
for, had to take a number of courses in each of the first three Divisions. 
Courses in Commerce were not required except by Commerce students. 

Recognizing the fact that approximately fifty percent of College 
students did not proceed beyond second year, the College devised three 
curricula (like those of a "junior college") to offer such students a 
general but useful pattern of eleven courses that led to the diplomas of 
Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, and Associate in Commerce. 

The curricula for these diplomas required a degree of generaliza- 
tion but permitted a limited amount of specialization within it. 

For example, the curricula for the Diploma of Associate in Science 
was as follows: 

a) At least one and a half courses in English (English Composition in the 
first year). 

b) Two pandemic courses, Natural Science 101 and Social Science 101. 

c) At least one full course in each of Biology, Chemistry and Physics, 
and at least two full courses in one of these three. 

c) At least one full course in Mathematics. 

e) The remainder of the eleven courses to be selected from any of the 
Divisions. 


Similarly, but on a more extended scale, the curricula leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of 
Commerce required a degree of generalization with a specific but limited 
number of courses necessary in each of the Divisions except for the Com- 
merce Division. 

All students had to take three pandemic (or survey) courses: Natural 
Science 101, Social Science 101, and Humanities 101. These pandemic cour- 
ses were intended to offer both an introduction to and a survey of the ma- 
jor fields of knowledge to be found within the areas designated by each 
particular Division. Since these three courses found no counterpart in 
other Canadian colleges or universities, it was felt that our students 
moving to other institutions would receive no credit for them. Thus the 
degree requirements were set at Lventy-one rather than eighteen courses; 
in effect, the pandemic courses, though basic to a general educational 
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curriculum, were extra courses. 

In the 1940's, "majors" or a suggested concentration of courses 
were added to give guidance to those students who desired to specialize 
within permissible limits. The usual major consisted of a pattern of six 
courses that fitted within the curriculum for the general degree. There 
was no grade requirement for a major; a passing grade in all courses 
was sufficient. 

The already complicated curricula were made even more complicated 
as certain courses, such as statistics, were offered in different divi- 
sions under different course titles and numbers, but were regarded as 
equivalent. The student had to avoid the trap of getting duplicate cre- 
dits. 

While a minority of students majored, the majority took a general 
course with liberal samplings in many fields. It was indeed possible for 
a student to make up the majority of his required twenty-one credits by 
taking the first year introductory courses only. In 1957, the Registrar 
reported that a Sub-Committeeon Class Sizes "had been actively consider- 
ing the idea of dividing the curriculum into Junior and Senior categories 
with a view to encouraging students to deepen their course selection and 
prevent a student from getting his degree by taking only first year cour~ 
ses." (1) Shortly thereafter, the curricula were divided into two levels: 
A level consisted of introductory or junior level courses, B level consis-— 
ted of courses at a more advanced level. Henceforth each student was re- 
quired to take a given number of B level courses to qualify for a Bache- 
lor's degree. 

There were now so many prescriptions that it was almost impossible 
for a student to understand them all and to choose his courses without 
professional assistance. 

In 1959, a proposal was made to do away with all compulsory cour- 
ses in the two final years of the degree programs, and to let each stu- 
dent choose freely in these years. This was a revolutionary proposal and 
took two meetings of Faculty Council and a special meeting of the full- 
time faculty to come to a decision. 

At the second Faculty Council meeting, Dr. Madras "raised the ques- 
tion of quality control over courses. He felt that one result of the re- 
moval of compulsion would be that courses which are now mandatory would, 
under the new proposals, be required to stand on their own merits rather 
than being artificially full every year. If every course had to attract 
and retain its students on its own merits, we would soon see which cour- 
ses were fulfilling their purpose; this is now true of all courses which 
are purely elective and would become true of courses which are presently 
compulsory." 

Professor H. F. Quinn "stated his conviction that we must retain 
emphasis on broad general education and pointed out that, if there seemed 
to be a conflict between the curriculum and regulations on the one hand 
and the students and their interests on the other, it is nothing new for 
it has been true during the decades of the College's existence. However, 
he agreed that there was a continuing trend to specialization which must 
be taken into account in our degree programme and he felt that we had al- 
ready accomplished this in providing the opportunity of majoring. He was 
concerned about the possibility of over specialization and the resulting 
possibility of defeating our own emphasis upon general education." (2) 

"The Georgian" was able then to report in its issue of February 23, 
1960, that the University was to introduce a new course selection system 
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next year to make the curricula simpler and more flexible in the last 

two years for students. The decision cut down the amount of compulsory 
generalization on the one hand, but on the other it had the effect of 
liberalizing each curriculum. A further step away from compulsory gene- 
ralization was taken in 1961-62 when the pandemic courses were made elec- 
tive, 

In 1965, the Associate's diplomas came in for serious re-avami- 
nation. Each year there had been fewer and fewer students applying for 
these diplomas, and it was felt that they no longer served any particular 
purpose. Tt was then decided that no further Associate diplomas would 
be granted after a two year period which would permit any student cur= 
rently studying for one to qualify. (3) 

Further revisions were made throughout the 1960's, Due to the fact 
that Arts students were no longer required to take a Science course after 
the first year, the requirements for the Arts degree were reduced to twen- 
ty courses, (4) 

Students in all other faculties than Arts, where four courses in 
English were required, had to take at least three courses in English, 

One course in English Composition and two courses in English Literature. 
Now, in 1966, the rules were changed; students in the Faculties of Science, 
Commerce, and Engineering were allowed to take one course in French Lit- 
erature in place of a course in English Literature. It was hoped that 

this decision would enable numbers of students in these faculties to im- 
prove their working knowledge of the French language and to absorb a 
little of French culture which would be to their advantage when they went 
to work, later, in a French speaking province. (5) 

The closing of the School of Art in 1965 led to the addition of a 
number of certain studio courses to the programs of the Department of 
Fine Arts. It was felt that with this enrichment maximum advantage of the 
possibilities for an education in art could not be given under the curri- 
culum for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. It was therefore decided that 
a new degree, the Bachelor of Fine Arts, be given with its own curriculum 
to train would-be artists and art teachers. (6) 

The matter of recognition of superior students finally came to a 
decision in 1967 when the Faculty Council of Engineering forwarded to 
the University Council a recommendation that these students be awarded 
a degree with "distinction", It was then decided that "students who a- 
chieve a grade point average of 3.2 over the last two academic years and 
who have no recorded failures in the last two years be granted their de- 
grees ‘with distinction'". (7) Thus a point that had not wholly been re- 
solved with the inception of honours programs was clarified, and the su- 
perior student received his or her just recognition. 

In the first half of the 1960's, the University, in collaboration 
with the CBC, experimented with the offering of courses via television. 
The first program, on Sunday, January 14, 1962, started a succession of 
eleven lectures, given by various members of the staff, on the nature of 
a university. This was, naturally, a non-credit course to be followed up 
in the fall by a credit course ina subject to he selected. (8) 

In September, 1962, the first credit course was offered early on 
Sunday mornings. This was a course on Shakespeare given by Professor Sid- 
ney Lamb. Eighty-seven students {mostly those already registered at the 
University) regiscered for this course and were entitled to write the 
examinations and receive academic credit; 400 other persons wrote in for 
instructional material. It was interesting to note that there was no sig- 
nificant difference in performance by the TV students and those attending 
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regular classes. (9) 

Faculty Council was concerned about making the most of this oppor- 
tunity to use television, and discussed the pros and cons of offering an 
integrated program rather than a series of individual courses, However, 
it was decided to continue offering individual courses. (10) 

Professor Lamb's reactions to his experience as a television lecturer 
were instructive. Not only did he discover that, because of the different 
techniques involved, was more time consumed in preparing for a television 
lecture than a classroom lecture, but that a great deal of time was taken 
up with preparing and sending out material, and in answering letters. It 
became obvious that if an instructor was to teach a TV course, it could 
not be taken as a usual course load. This matter concerned Assistant 
Dean J. W. O'Brien who had undertaken the overall supervision of the te- 
levision program. Accordingly, in subsequent years, instructors giving 
television courses received Substantial remission of the courses taught 
in classrooms during the year of preparation for their TV lectures and 
for the year they taught on TV, 

While the University was mainly concerned with the viewer who had 
registered for the course and was preparing to write the examinations, 
they were also hopeful that the course would also interest and be of be- 
nefit to the more casual viewer, Professor Lamb expressed his own con- 
cern: "We have 431 non-credit viewers who receive our mailings, and they 
Seem Co me to represent a special problem, although I am by no means sure 
what it is. The questionnaires will probably show that many of them drop 
out after the first flash of enthusiasm. There is also a certain amount 
of evidence that comes my way to indicate that a good many who watch are 
not on our mailing list at all. The cRC audience research bureau has a 
curious theory that for every viewer who writes in for ~aterial or in- 
Formation about a programme, ten others watch it more oi. less regularly, 
This fivure sounds high to me, and how it was arrived at will remain, I 
Suppose, one of the many mysteries of audience-rating organizations. My 
point is not that many people watch the lectures-=I don't think many do-- 
but that their numbers will grow as university television becomes esta- 
blished. I recall that our original attitude to this group was that we 
should on no account dilute our educational product in the interests 
of ‘general adult education’. We needn't fear doing that. The level of 
the non-credit viewer is reasonably high, to judge from their letters. 
These cannot he answered by our form letter of reply. The questions are 
varied and intelligent, and deserve Specific answers. The question that 
arises in my mind is whether or not there is some form of non-credit TV 
education we might provide them?" (11) 

After two and a half years of offering courses on television, the 
TV Committee, under the continuing chairmanship of Dean J. W, O'Brien, 
reported that there were serious disadvantages in the program, First, 
registration for credit was disappointingly small; many of those who did 
register were our own students. There was no confirmation of the original 
idea that registration for credit would appeal to a large number of the 
public. The television course required a large amount of extra work for 
the equivalent of one large classroom of students registered for credit. 
Secondly, it was expensive, costing the University in the neighbourhood 
of $12,000. 

There were some advantages, too. While most of the credit viewers 
would probably have taken regular classes if there had been no televi- 
sion program, there was a substantial number of non-credit viewers who 
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were taking the program seriously enough to write in for course material. 
The enrollment statistics are enlightening: 


1962-63... 
1963-64... 


1964-65.... 


There was 


ss+.-..83 credit students; 416 non-credit viewers 
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also a third group, as indicated above, of an estimated 1000 


viewers who watched the program but made no contact. 


The 
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report concluded: 

should stop offering TV courses for credit. 

e is value in them, it lies in the service we perform for non- 
viewers and also in the area of adult education. Therefore, 


we should, next year, not offer a credit course in History but rather 
a series of lectures with the advantage that they could be reduced to 
one half-hour a week..." (12) 


It was with a great deal of regret that, in December 1965, the 
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Council decided to stop giving TV courses because they were 
ive, demanded too much of the instructor's time, and were not 
ting any real need. It is worth recording the courses that had 

over the four year trial period: 


English 253.0 Shakespeare 

Assoc. Prof. S. S$. Lamb 
Economics 211.0 Introduction to Economics 

Assoc. Prof. M. Armstrong 


English 221.0 Introduction to English Literature 
Asst. Prof. M. Brian 
History 261.0 Asia, Africa and the West 


Assoc. Prof. M. D. Lewis (13) 


he summer of 1963, a special meeting of Faculty Council was 
discuss the place of the French language at Sir George Williams. 
g was called at the request of Mr. W. N. Hall, who was current- 
the financial campaign for the new building. He felt that the 
should take more cognizance of the ferment in the province on 
of biculturalism and bilingualism. It was felt that the matter 
enough to be dealt with immediately instead of waiting for the 
the fall term; the Principal, who was attending a conference 
at the time, flew back to attend the meeting. 
Hall "raised questions concerning various aspects of our planning 
ture, one of which was a genuine concern for this current prob- 
had asked what we are doing about it and what we can do about 
making any effort to accommodate French-speaking students as 
glish-speaking students? He has asked what opportunities exist 
l in the realm of higher education for French~speaking students 
ith English-speaking students? The answer to this last question 


was that there was ample Opportunity for French~speaking students in the 


day but re 
programmes 
offer at l 
Education 
he had agr 
wanting to 
sity of Mo 
pathetic t 


latively little by way of evening educational opportunities or 
- He would, therefore, ask whether we could not undertake to 
east sections of our basic courses in French." The Minister of 
had been approached on the matter, and though non-committal, 
eed that it might be a good thing to do. The University, not 

be thought to be in the position of competing with the Univer- 
ntreal for students, had appreached Msgr. Lussier who was sym- 
o the idea. (14) 
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It was decided to offer a number of sections of several courses in 
the evening division. There was a feeling that though most French-speaking 
students coming to Sir George Williams did so to improve their English 
and might not want to take these courses, nevertheless they might be 
helpful in bridging the gap between their previous education in French 
and their first year at an English-speaking university. It was also 
thought that the courses would also attract some English-speaking stu- 
dents who wished to become more fluent in French. At the same time it was 
decided that French-speaking students would have the opportunity of ex- 
pressing themselves in their own language in writing examinations and 
term papers. (15) 

Five courses were offered given in the French language in 1963-64. 
Registration on the whole was disappointingly low; Chemistry 211 (17), 
Sociology 211 (29), Mathematics 213 (28), Mathematics 223 (8), and Eco- 
nomics 211 (41). Most of the students were French-speaking. (15) 

The French language sections were never too popular, and one by one 
they were almost all dropped for lack of sufficient registration. The 
first to be discontinued was Chemistry 211 in 1964 although French texts 
and French conference sections were still provided. By 1966 only Economics 
211 was offered in French. At a meeting of the Committee of Deans, "all 
the problems relating to the matter were discussed. It was suggested 
that there was a general apathy on the part of both staff and students 
towards this idea and it was further suggested that this gesture, which 
had been made originally in all good faith and on a trial basis, had not 
worked out satisfactorily....it was agreed that the whole matter should 
be reviewed by University Council next year." (16) However, some sections 
continued to be offered until the advent of the CEGEPs when the Univer- 
sity dropped all its first year courses. 

The most radical change in the curriculum was brought about with 
the implementation of the Parent Commission's Report with regard to the 
founding of the CEGEPs. Principal Rae reported that the Committee of Rec- 


tors and Principals was considering "...the possibility of requiring a 
minimum of 4 years beyond grade 12 for the first undergraduate degree, 
making a total of 16 years of schooling for the B.A., B.Sc., etc....a 


suggested pattern for these 16 years would be as follows: six years of 
elementary school, five years of high school, two years of Junior College 
plus three years of University to the Bachelor's degree. He pointed out 
that this was the thinking of the representatives of the French universi- 
ties and that this pattern would apply quite readily to the French system 
whereas it would cause complications for the English universities based 
as they are on the present pattern of seven years of elementary school, 
four years of high school, plus four years of university to the pass B.A, 
B.Sc., etc. Obviously, there would be a problem as to where the addition-— 
al year of school suggested (i.e. the 16th year) would be fitted in. 

"According to the thinking of the French universities, the general 
education of a student should be completed by the time he would have fin- 
ished High School and the proposed Junior College so that the suggested 
three years in university would be of a specialized nature: in short, 
there would be thirteen years of general education up to the completion 
of Junior College and the student would then proceed to specialize in his 
chosen field for his three years in university. It was to be seen that 
this pattern would be in conflict with our present pattern whereby we try 
to continue to infuse some general education courses in the degree programme 
at University." (17) 
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The final decision was to introduce new three-year programs at the 
University following the completion of CEGEP. Commencing in 1969, as was 
described previously, the University offered for a limited period a new 
two-year CEGEP parallel program followed by the new three-year university 
program leading to the first earned degree. Work on the reorganization 
of the new curricula began in 1969 and was completed by December 1970. (18) 

Early in the discussions at University Council where general policy 
was being discussed, "the validity of a general degree was questioned, 
particularly in view of the establishment of a form of formula-financing 
which would place a premium upon the numbers of students registered for 
majors or honours." (19) 

At the same meeting, Professor Whitelaw went a good deal further. 
He submitted a memorandum which posed some searching questions which went 
beyond the question of general or specialized education and almost de- 
manded a complete re-evaluation of the whole educational process. It 
read in part: 


"In organizing the new post-CEGEP programme, a number of considerations 
must be taken into account: 

1. Is the 'course' to remain the basic unit, to be subsequently trans- 
lated into credits? 

2. How far do contact hours reflect the actual work-load of the student? 
3. Is the lecture to remain the essential teaching mechanism? 

4. What is the role of laboratories, studios, and practice periods--do 
they represent part of the student's personal preparation, or are they 
an independent component, to be assessed separately as part of the work 
load? 

5. How far is it possible to establish what is expected of the student 
in terms of personal work? Can an average figure be quoted, on the as-— 
sumption that some students will take a longer or shorter time to do what 
is required of them? (20) 

In the meantime these revisions in the University's curricula were 
having an impact on another group of students, those who were seeking ad- 
mission on the basis of "mature matriculation". 

Since the beginning, the University had admitted students over twen- 
ty-one years of age, who had not completed high school, to the first year 
on a trial basis if they had successfully passed certain aptitude tests. 
Now with the disappearance of the first year, this whole matter had to 
be re-evaluated. Certainly, the University did not want to lose this group 
of students, many of whom had turned out to be some of its better students. 

It was ultimately decided that students twenty~five years or older 
be given admission to Mature Entry to Undergraduate Programmes based on 
their performance in the Mature Student Qualifying Programme and/or life 
and work experience. To enable such students to qualify, the University 
organized a special Mature Student Qualifying Programme (referred to a- 
bove) in place of the vanished first year. 

The revisions in the curricula posed certain questions for all Eve- 
ning Division students as well. In the fall of 1969, the Committee on 
Evening Education reported to the University Council. This report reaffirmed 
the University's faith in the value of the Evening Division. It spelled 
out tentative goals for this division: 

"a. In general, to enable students to attain the commonly recognized goals 
of education, in terms of personal and social awareness, intellectual and 
cultural development, and preparation for a useful and satisfying career. 
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b. In particular: 

i. to offer to adults, on a part-time basis at appropriate hours of the 
day, undergraduate and where appropriate--graduate programmes recognized 
as academicaily sound and acceptable as a basis for further formal edu- 
cation. 

ii. to institute admission standards for entry to such programmes which 
will take into account the maturity and experience of adult students, and, 
for students not meeting specific requirements, to offer such formal pre- 
paratory instruction as may not be readily available elsewhere. 

iii. to make available to students with particular needs and not wishing 
to enroll in a degree program specific courses, whether of a professional 
or cultural nature, with particular attention to the growing need for up- 
dating and retreading which constitute real continuing education in the 
context of a rapidly-evolving society faced with increasing threats of 
vocational obsolescence. 

iv. in the context of an age of increased leisure time, to provide the 
means of cultivating individual interests so that leisure time can be 
used fully and satisfactorily." (21) 


Thus the cherished tradition of the University, to offer educa-~ 
tional opportunities for mature men and women, was reaffirmed. The Uni- 
versity would continue to offer parallel courses in both Day and Eve- 
ning Divisions. The report, however, went farther and recommended the 
establishment of a continuing education program in the evening to meet 
needs not met by the program of formal education. (22) 

Something in the nature of an extension program had been under 
consideration since 1964, but all action had been deferred since there 
seemed to be inadequate resources of staff, time, and money to implement 
a program of this nature, and the formal academic program was given prior- 
ity. (23) However, in 1971, the Chairman of the University Council said 
"that as a result of changed enrollment circumstances, it was now consi- 
dered ‘not only desirable but even vital' that we move into some areas 
of continuing education." (24) 

A number of non-credit courses were being offered at the Univer- 
sity even before the Centre for Continuing Education was established in 
January, 1972. The Faculty of Commerce and Administration offered a sig- 
nificant number of non-credit courses, over the years, in association with 
a number of professional societies. Some other departments had responded 
to approaches from outside groups and had put on special courses to meet 
these demands, 

Now, the Centre for Continuing Education was charged with administer-— 
ing all non-credit courses on campus, and a number of credit courses given 
off campus. Clusters of these credit courses were given on the Lakeshore, 
at Chomedey, Cowansville, Lachute, and Chateauguay. Unit courses were gi- 
ven at Quebec City, Three Rivers, and in the Gaspé. Most of these courses 
were of special interest to teachers. 

The non-credit courses covered a wide range of interests. Outside 
the commerce courses, they ranged from Photography to Music, and from 
Cinema to Armenian. The courses were given with no fixed term or fixed 
number of hours; it was the most flexible unit of the University. In 
effect, the Continuing Education program was the experimental wing of the 
University, and there all kinds of new ideas were tried out. By 1973, 
some 1200 people were involved. The Centre for Continuing Education was 
a success even though no financial support for it came from provincial 
grants. 
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Chapter XVII 


The Faculty 


As there was a growth in the number of students enrolled at Sir 
George Williams, so there was an increase in the number of full-time 
Faculty members, although the greatest part of this increase was delayed 
until the 1960's when larger government Grants made it possible to start 
bettering an almost impossible student/cteacher ratio. 

Originally, the part-time staff far exceeded the number of members 
of the full-time staff, but by 1964-65, 58.2% of all classes wore covered 
by full-time instructors, and the percentage increased as the years went 
on, and the size of the full-time faculty grew. 

This growth was remarkable throughout the '60's. There were only 
86 full-time members of the faculty in 1963-64, but by 1969-70, there 
were 323 members. (1) However, growth was slower with the advent of the 
1970's and restraint on government grants that forced economy upon the 
University insofar as the engagement of new staff was concerned; indeed, 
a degree of staff reduction was required. (2) 

Accommodation for the Faculty was always inadequate. Even in the 
1950's, with a relatively small full-time faculty, members had to be 
accommodated in the basement of the Stanley Street Annex with windows 
open to the fumes From the adjacent parking lot. The considerable part- 
time faculty were not absorbed into departments but shared a large assem- 
bly room with compartments for their mail, roll calls, ete, Integration 
of the part-time faculty with the full-time faculty was hit or miss, and 
mostly miss except for their relations with the administration and the 
Senior Professors in charge of each Division. 

iven in the 1960's, before the opening of the Henry F. Hall Build-— 
ing, accommodations remained poor with six to eight instructors sharing 
relatively small offices in the Drummond Street Annex. However, most of 
them remained cheerful and tolerant about the limitations, and hopeful 
for a better future. The cramped situation, indeed, seemed to engender 
a sense of comradeship; at the end of the evening, many of these enforced 
office partners went bowling together. 

The increase in the size of the faculty made impacts upon the Uni~ 
versity far beyond the temporary crowdedness. The original small faculty 
consisted of a group of people who liked each other and worked together 
as a total group; there were no unknown members of faculty. The new ad- 
ditions were no less pleasant and cooperative, but the faculty had just 
grown too jarge for constant daily communication and companionship. Re- 
lations began to be established within the smaller departmental group- 
ings rather than across the total university community as hitherto. Mem- 
bers of one department began to be strangers to members of other depart- 
ments; hence, a diminishing of the spirit of belonging that had charac- 
terized the earlier days. 
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The smallness and the "togetherness" of the earlier faculty had 
meant a sharing in the belief in the philosophy of the College and the 
University as expressed in the announcement. New members of faculty were 
quickly absorbed and indoctrinated. The philosophy of education for per- 
sonal growth and the concept of the faculty members being primarily tea- 
chers had meaning and reality. 

In the 1960's, new faculty members were added in such numbers that 
they could not be readily absorbed. They brought with them the more tradi- 
tional expectations of what a university should be and of their own roles 
within it. They soon constituted the majority of faculty and to them the 
stated philosophy of the University seemed just a pious expression with- 
Out any reality within the scope of what was going on in the University. 
It was largely due to their expectations that the University launched in- 


to graduate work and made more provisions for rescarch as has been described 


in some of the foregoing chapters of this book. This does not mean that 
most of them did not make g00d teachers, far from it. The general spirit 
of Sir George Williams was changed, however, 

Another way in which matters changed within the University as a re- 
sult of this rapid expansion came to be seen in the matter of promotions 
and tenure. Sir George Williams University had always resisted the typi- 
cally American "publish or perish" syndrome. Now, having a say in such 
Matters, it was the faculty itself which put great stress on the publica- 
tion of scholarly articles and the achievement of the doctorate as quali- 
fications for either Promotion or tenure. This also had a profound effect 
upon the climate of the place. 

The part-time staff was a most valuable component of the University; 
each had expertise in his field of teaching and many of them had served 
for years. The matter of their integration into the full life of the Uni- 
versity and the matter of finding some means of giving proper recogni- 
tion for their services preoccupied the administration for some time. 

As early as 1957 the matter was discussed at Faculty Council. "The 
Assistant-Dean had prepared a complete list of those members of the part- 
time staff who had completed 5 years or more of service. It vas peneral- 
ly agreed by all members of the Council that some form of recognition 
should be accorded to such staff-members. but the difficulty of finding 
a suitable form was recognized. Various suggestions were made which in~ 
cluded the possibility of such members being appointed, if warranted, to 
the rank of Assistant-Professor even though they continued on the part- 
time staff. In reply to this Suggestion it was pointed out that some dif- 
ficulty had arisen in the past where this had been done and that it might 
be unfair to full-time staf£ members of lecturer rank to have part-time 
members granted professorial Status. Another suggestion was made that 
such personnel might be §ranted the status of senior lecturers without 
complicating the situation too much. Still another suggestion made was 
that there might be some pay differential between this senior group and 
the more junior members of the part-time Statics. C3) 

Six years later the problem was still unresolved. At a meeting of 
the Committee of Deans, the same old Suggestions were raised again and 
no action was taken, (4) However, due to the cnergetic concern of Profes- 
Sor Edna Vowles, Assistant Vice-Principal, Academic, better facilities 
and services were gradually provided for members of the part-time Faculty 
and better pay scales were adopted, Further, with the establishment of 
formal departments, it became easier to integrate the academic lives 
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of the part-time teachers with their Full-time counterparts. Indeed, in 
many departments, part-time members achieved representation on the de- 
partmental councils and committees, 

In the meantime, with significant numbers of new full-time teachers 
being added each year, the University was concerned that they should be 
not only qualified scholars but excellent teachers as well. The Committee 
on Instructional Problems laid down ideal guidelines as to the minimum 
requirement for a university teacher; these were: 

Scholarship, 

the ability to communicate information, 

the ability to interest, 

the ability to awaken enthusiasm, 

the ability to exercise the intellect and judgement of his students, 
the ability to demonstrate integrity, 

the ability to make himself accessible to his students, 


and 
the common exercise of courtesy and respect for his students at 
all times. (5) 


While the University strove to maintain its tradition of dedicated, 
fine teaching, it was also concerned with ways and means of encouraging 
and supporting continuing scholarly activity among its staff members. A 
Committee on Faculty Development was appointed. "The Committee was asked 
to study means whereby members of the teaching faculty might be afforded 
opportunities for further individual growth as scholars and teachers; 
to consider all factors that might be involved in the provision or limi- 
tation of such opportunities; to hear briefs on these and related matters 
from divisions, departments, and all other interested parties or groups; 
and to make recommendations to the Principal about suitable policies and 
procedures that might be adopted to further these ends. 

"In particular the committee had in mind the statement which occurs 
in the minutes of the Planning Committee of the Board of Governors for 
their meeting of the 14th of January, 1959, that the establishment of 
means to give members of faculty opportunity to do research and advanced 
work 'would do a great deal to improve Faculty morale, as the university 
teacher who works only at the undergraduate level, needs the stimulation 
that comes from research and advanced work. Indeed, to maintain a good 
level of undergraduate teaching, it is necessary to keep up cto date and 
in touch with on-going developments in the various subject matter Fields. '"(6) 

The committee's recommendations ranged from sabbaticals to assis-— 
tance for advanced work at other universities and secretarial assistance 
for the preparation of papers. Most of its recommendations were put into 
effect with good results, but its most effective recommendation was for 
the establishment of CASARP (CASA) described above in the chapter on 
Research. 

Extracts from the University's Report to the Conseil, des universi- 
tés in 1971 reflect the later attitude of the University to the functions 
of faculty. "SGWU was primarily an undergraduate teaching university, and 
this was in the past the determining factor with regard to the recruitment 
of faculty. However in recent years the need to develop a coherent univer- 
sity in modern terms, reflecting the requirements of the community, has 
resulted in the payment of increasing attention to the potentiality for 
graduate work and research of new full-time faculty....1lt is significant 
that the proportion of new faculty with doctoral degrees has risen steadi- 
ly so that the university now stands third in the province." 
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"The faculty is encouraged lo complete doctorates, others attend 
short courses or pursue post-doctoral work." 

"We have assisted faculty to initiate research projects. The recent 
restriction on such funds has created a serious problem." 

"The recruitment of part-time faculty is directly related to teach- 
ing requirements. We have been fortunate in attracting part-time instruc- 
tors of generally high calibre, despite the relatively low salary scale, 
we have been in a position to pay them. Most are engaged to give basic 
early-year courses, but we have also benefited from the assistance of a 
number of eminent academic and other professionals who have markedly en- 
riched the offerings of our departments." (7) 

A matter that concerned the administration and, in particular, the 
Committee of Deans, was the work load of faculty. The average instructor 
in the earlier years taught six courses a week. Indeed, it was not unknown 
in the beginning when che staff was small for an instructor to have as 
many as twenty-nine contact hours a week with his classes. Obviously with 
this work load not much in the way of other scholarly activity could be 
expected from an already over-worked staff. Under these conditions they 
could just barely find sufficient time to counsel their students in indi- 
vidual sessions. It was all they could do to keep their lectures up to 
date. Somehow, through sheer dedication they did all these things, but 
there was no chance to develop personally as scholars. 

By 1962, the work-load had been reduced to five classes a week, a 
theoretical lightening of the load which was counterbalanced by the great 
increase in class sizes so that, in effect, the work load was really in- 
creased, 

In 1962, the Work Load Committee recommended that 

“a--No instructor should be required to teach more than a maximum of four 
courses. As a general rule this should he two courses in each of the 
day and evening divisions, or a total of ten hours per week. The main- 
tenance of this balance between the two divisions is essential if eve- 
ning degrees are to be in every way equivalent to those of the day uni- 
versity. 

b--This maximum should be reduced still further for those who teach an 
exceptionally large number of Students, are engaged in research, work- 
ing for an advanced degree, have heavy administrative duties and com- 
mittee work, or teach four different courses in a given year." (8) 


Some such step was drastically needed for apart from the actual load 
of teaching with all its concomitants, the work-load of the average fac- 
ulty member had grown in other dimensions. With the new fFaculty-inspired 
emphasis on research and publication, many members of faculty were busily 
engaged in these directions. Too, with added faculty participation in de- 
cision making, many members of faculty were heavily invelved in the com- 
mittee work at all levels--departmental, faculty, or university. 

In 1951, efforts were made to set up a Faculty association. The 
Canadian Association of University Teachers was then in its infancy, and 
members of the staff at Sir George Williams heard good things about it 
when visiting other universities. Strangely cnough they vere not unduly 
concerned about course loads but they were concerned about salary levels 
and thought they needed some association to negotiate increases for them, 
They were also concerned about professionalism and wanted to improve tea- 
ching and standards. They also felt that such a move might help to weld 
the staff as a unit. 
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Faculty meetings were held under the chairmanship of Senior Pro- 
fessor W. R. Fraser, and from these meetings a steering conmittece con- 
sisting of Professor Wynne Francis, Donald L. Peets, and Harold Potter 
was appointed to ‘lraw up plans and a constitution. The committee met in 
an upper room at Dinty Moore's Restaurant on St. Catherine Street, and 
finally, in January 1952, the Sir George Williams Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers was born under the presidency of Professor Herbert F. Quinn. 
However, Professor Quinn was granted a year's leave of absence and his 
place was taken by Professor Donald L. Peets who, in effect, was the 
first president to serve in SGWAUT. (9) 

At a meeting of the Board of Governors, "the Principal reported 
that there had been arranged in the College an Association of University 
Teachers which was affiliated with similar Organizations in other Cana- 
dian universities. The objects of this Association were stated by the 
constitution to be as follows:-- '(a) to maintain professional status by 
endeavouring to secure and preserve adequate conditions of salary, finan- 
cial security, and tenure; (b) to preserve in its members due regard for 
the established connection between the Montreal Y¥.M.C.A. and this uni- 
versity (sic); (c) to preserve in its members an appreciation of this 
university's distinctive philosophy of education; (d} to co-operate with 
other organizations having similar aims.'" (10) 

SGWAUT never achieved total membership from the whole full-tine 
faculty; about 70% of the faculty became members of SGNAUT. The rules 
were later changed when Professor Petolas joined the administration as 
Director of Planning but wanted to preserve his membership. Members of 
administration were now invited to join so that SGWAUT became representa- 
tive of the whole professional staff of the university. 

The role of SGWAUT was continuously changing over the years. It 
developed a dual character: on the one hand it concerned itself with 
recommendations on policy, structure, etc. and was frequently consulted 
by the administration on these Matters; on the other hand it became 
something like a union concerning itself with such matters as tenure and 
Salaries. With the advent of government grants, the cleavage in the Uni- 
versity changed from faculty versus the administration to faculty versus 
the government with the administration seen as the apents of the provin- 
cial government. In the 1970's, the shift to a trade union pattern became 
stronger; leadership passed from the more radical activists to leaders 
from the professional faculties who were more conservative in nature, 
While the general character remained consultative, negotiations became 
more formal and the old joint problem solving method disappeared. 

With the spurt in the growth of the University in the 1960's, 
SGWAUT concerned itself with the quality of the new faculty members and 
with the safeguarding of professional standards. They recognized the need 
Co maintain competitive standards with other universities, and competitive 
salaries were seen as the link between the two concerns. While salary scales 
were not the chief concern of SGUAUT, they negotiated with the administra- 
tion each year and salaries did become competitive. (11) 

While no real issue on the matter of academic freedom ever arose 
at Sir George Williams, the faculty was early concerned with the topic. 
Part of the Annual Faculty Conference in 1944 was given over to a discus-~ 
sion of the matter and at a subsequent meeting of the Board of Governors, 
"the Principal presented for discussion a Statement of Principles on Aca- 
demic Freedom adopted in 1940 by the American Association of University 
Professors and other higher educational bodies in the U.S.A., including 
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organizations of University Administrators, Trustees, and Instructors..."(12) 
There was never a threat to any teacher at the University, and the faculty 
seemcd to have faith in the good will of the administration and of the 

Board of Governors; nevertheless they wanted the security of an official 
written policy guaranteeing these rights. The whole matter came to a head 

in 1965 with a request that Sir George Williams formulate an official 

tenure policy. 

Movement in the direction of working out a tenure policy for the 
University teachers seemed relatively slow at first. But underneath the 
surface things were beginning to take shape. The Committee of Deans be- 
gan to discuss a possible tenure policy at their meeting of April 2, 1965, 
It was the consensus in this committee that it would be advisable to work 
out a tentative policy and discuss its weaknesses and its strengths and 
its possible results before launching into discussions with the faculty. 
The Committee of Neans was very busy with the ongoing operations of the 
University, and it was not until a year later that their model was com- 
pleted. Now began the process of negotiations. Consensus was, at first, 
in favour of dealing directly with SGWAUT as the official body represent~ 
ing all members of the full-time faculty (13), but after a meeting of the 
Vice-Principal, Academic with the executive of SGNAUT, it was decided 
to write to all full-time faculty members to ask them whether they wanted 
the administration to negotiate tenure policy with SGWAUT or whether they 
wanted a special committee of faculty elected by themselves for this pur- 
pose. (14) The result was a vote of confidence for SGWAUT. A Tenure Com- 
mittee was then appointed consisting of members of the Committee of Deans 
and members of SGWAUT. 

The committee went expeditiously to work. SGWAUT had also prepared 
its model for a tenure policy, and the two models were placed side by 
side and discussed. This meant that there was Singularly little flounder- 
ing around, and while there were a number of points on which there were 
differences of opinion between the two parties, the differences were clear 
cut and candid; neither party seemed to have anything up its sleeves 
which was not fully disclosed. Therefore, with a lot of hard work but 
remarkably little difficulty, a tenure policy was created, The policy not 
only spelled out what was meant by tenure, but also such important factors 
as eligibility for tenure, procedures for granting or terminating tenure, 
appeals against decisions of the various Cenure committees From the de- 
partmental level to the university level. 

At its meeting of June 8, 1967, the Board of Governors received 
the following report from its Personnel Committee: "The Personnel Com- 
mittee has given careful consideration to a Tenure Policy as recommended 
by the Vice-Princpal Academic, after intensive consultation with Faculty 
Deans and members of the local Association of University Taachers. Having 
made certain minor changes in wording for the purpose of clarification, 
the Personnel Committee now recommends to the Board that the Tenure Poli- 
cy, as amended, be approved." (15) 

The adoption of a Tenure Policy was a major benefit for the faculty, 
but over the next few years, as might have been expected, the policy re- 
vealed both organizational and mechanical shortcomings. All negative de- 
cisions went to appeal with the result that decisions were being made by 
the appeal committee and not by the various tenure committees, where, as 
was intended, the decisions would have been made by faculty. Thus the 
onus was put on the Faculty Tenure Committee to justify their reasons for 
not granting tenure rather than to justify their reasons for granting tenure, 
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The Faculty pressed for a policy change, particularly since the appeal 
committee was not a peer group. As a result, in 1972 a new Tenure Poli- 
cy document abolished the Appeal Committee, and henceforth appeals were 
to be referred back to the Departmental Tenure Committce and the Faculty 
Tenure Committee concerned, providing interaction between the faculty 
member and his peer group. (16) 

The new tenure policy was adopted by the Board of Governors in 1972, 
and was accompanied by a document entitled "Termination of Employment 
and suspension of Faculty Members." (17) 

One of the first effects of having candidates for tenure screened 
by their peers, as was indicated above, was that there came into being 
a great emphasis on publication. There came to be some feeling that the 
University should slow down its “publish or perish" policy, unofficial 
as it was, and put more emphasis on advising students or giving admini- 
strative assistance. As it was turning out, numbers of key people taking 
on administrative tasks in departments could see no future in it and felt 
that time taken away from preparing material for publication was to their 
disadvantage, 

In general, however, the Tenure Policy was a success giving to faculi- 
ty members a desirable sense of security. In spite of the fact that a very 
few newly tenured members took an unfair advantage of their new position 
and relaxed their efforts, the vast majority of the three-quarters of 
faculty who had received tenure justified the judgement of their peers 
who had recommended tenure for them, 

It was becoming obvious that in the 1960's the University was be- 
coming more and more legalistic, with written documents and negotiated 
procedures supplanting the earlier decision by administration. Until the 
end of the '60's, complaints against faculty members had been heard by 
and dealt with by the Faculty Dean concerned or by the Vice-Principal, 
Academic. In 1968, the Vice-Principal, Academic, said to the Committee 
of Deans that “he wished to discuss the matter of proper procedures for 
dealing with complaints about faculty members. In the discussion which 
followed on this, it was agreed that the Vice-Principal should write to 
Asst. Prof. Marsden, the President of the SGWAUT, Suggesting that a Joint 
Committee of that body and the Dean's Committee consider this matter." (18) 

Within four months, this committee reported to the University Coun- 
cil, and their report was approved in principle but referred back to them 
with some suggested amendments, (19) 

The documents, entitled "Procedures for Complaints against Faculty", 
was passed by SGWAUT on the same evening in December 1968 that a hearing 
committee had been set up to investigate complaints of racism against Pro- 
fessor Anderson. The document, still not ratified by University Council 
and the Board of Governors, was received too late for detailed implenen- 
tation in this case, but it was eagerly studied, and as far as possible 
the procedures outlined were followed, particularly in spirit. The docu- 
ment was quickly approved by University Council on the heels of the com- 
puter crisis on February 28, 1969, and by the Board of Governors, with 
one amendment, on June 12, 1969, 

The administration wanted to go further than establishing these pro- 
cedures so that in September of the same year the University Council 
passed a motion "that the Academic Vice-Principal plus two members of 
Council selected by him present nominations to the next meeting of Coun- 
cil for membership on a Committee of Five to negotiate with SGWAUT the 
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insertion of a statement of professional ethics within a body of codes 
and procedures of the University..." (20) 

In the meantime the faculty had been concerned about their pensions. 
Many of them had been from the beginning on the very solid YMCA Secretarial 
plan, but others, who did not see a total career for themselves within a YMCA 
college wanted something more portable. So the matter of faculty pensions 
for those not suitably covered by the YMCA Retirement Plan was referred 
to the Executive Committee of the Board of Governors in 1952. (21) In 
September of that vear, the Executive Committee recommended "the adoption 
of an expanded Faculty Pension Plan subject to the approval of Faculty 
itself and of the appropriate Metropolitan Committee. This expanded pen- 
Sion plan provides that the Faculty Pension Plan be augmented to allow 
a choice between the Y.M.C.A. Retirement Fund (which has been in force 
heretofore) and the purchase of Canadian Government Annuities, augmented 
by supplemental pension policies with private insurance companies." (22) 

Still pensions were not really satisfactory. SGWAUT was concerned. 
Largely through the constant efforts of Professor Adam Dickie of the Com- 
merce Faculty, in particular, and with the willing help of the Bursar, 

Mr. Henry G, Worrell, a new set of proposals was presented to the Board 

of Governors. In 1963, "The Executive Committee recomnended with regard 

to the faculty pension plan proposed...as developed in consultation over 
the past year with certain members of the Board, faculty representatives, 
and administrative officers and a representative of the William Mercer 
Company: (a) that the Bursar be authorized to take the necessary steps 

to implement the proposed faculty pension plan generally in line with 

the proposal as circulated in consultation with the William Mercer Com- 
pany, (bh) that a committee be established to supervise and resularly 
review the policy relating to the proposad faculty pension plan. It is 
Suggested that the committee consist of two representatives from the facul- 
ty, one representative from the Board, and the Bursar or his delegate."(23) 

The new plan was a much more satisfactory and generous one. Those 
on the YMCA Retirement Plan were given the option of transferring to the 
new plan or remaining on the YMCA plan. If they chose to remain with the 
YMCA plan, and many of them did, the new plan provided for the augmenting 
of the YMCA pension to bring it up to the level of the new University Pen- 
sion Plan. . 

in the chapter on liniversity Government, it has been related how, 
several times, the facully strove to obtain the rights for wider parti- 
cipation in decision making beyond the Faculty Council or the University 
Council. At this point, it might be suitable to recapitulate these efforts 
briefly. In 1945 when plans were underway for the construction of the 
Norris Building, faculty asked the Board of Governors for the opportunity 
to consider and evaluate each major step in the planning of the new build- 
ing. The Board was pleased to get this evidence of interest and promised 
them that they would be leaned on heavily. (24) (Tt will be recalled 
at this point that a major part of the planning for the next building 
was done by a faculty committee.) 

The next step was taken in December 1955 when the Faculty Council 
petitioned the Boardof Governors to appoint a full-time member’ of the 
teaching staff as a voting member. (25) The request was turned down by 
the Board on the grounds that faculty were sufficiently consulted by the 
Principal and other administrative officers who attended the meetings of 
the Board. They also Felt that there was no precedent for this at other 
Canadian universities. (26) It was not until 1967 that faculty members, 
along with students, were given positions on the Board with voting privi- 
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leges, although two members of faculty had been appointed as "visitors" 
in 1965. The membership of faculty on the Board had been long sought, 

but more effective was the participation of faculty on standing commit- 
tees of the University Council where they had a say in such matters that 
directly concerned them, such ag tenure, salary increases, and promotions. 

Faculty were not only concerned with the foregoing, but were also 
exercised by the problem of preserving or even improving good teaching 
standards. There was a particular interest in the orientation of new 
faculty members in their first year at the University. 

Around 1956, Dean R. C. Rae called upon Professor Wynne Francis 
to organize and conduct an orientation program for new faculty members; 
and a Teachers’ Workshop was formed for this purpose, to which Profes- 
sor Francis gave dedicated leadership until 1963. 

The Dean, Professor Francis, and members of the Dean's office worked 
out the first program which consisted of having various administrative 
officers meet with the new faculty to describe the functions of their 
offices as they affected faculty. The meetings were informal, and over 
coffee, questions were answered and discussion took place. Out of these 
questions, Professor Francis started to build a "Guide Book" which proved 
useful in subsequent years. 

As experience developed it became clear that these new teachers 
not only had questions to ask, but would like to share experiences. Some 
did not know how to handle a class--out of seminar discussions they were 
given guidance. Some problems were simple--such as where to go to get 
chalk~-but simple as they were they posed problems that could be solved 
by the workshop. Professor Francis found out whac other universities were 
doing in relation to this sort of guidance; material was gathered and 
made available in the workshop's files and in the departments. 

At the developing bull-sessions many problems for new teachers 
were hammered out, such as the nature of the marking system and the whole 
theory of grading; demonstration lectures were given; new teachers gave 
sample ten minute lectures which were criticized by the group. 

Around 1960 the leadership of the workshop, still under the general 
Supervision of Professor Francis, was expanded as Professors Muriel Arm- 
strong, Roslyn Belkin, Audrey Brunet, and G. Robert Curnew joined the 
workshop, which actually now, for the first time, was christened "The 
Teachers’ Workshop". (27) 

In 1963, Professor Francis reported on the progress of the workshop 
to the Faculty Council. She recommended that the workshop be run by a 
committee instead of by one person appointed by the Vice-Principal, though 
this committee should still report to the Vice-Principal. The committee 
was Co consist of three faculty members currently engaged in the first 
year of full-time service, elected from their own members to serve for 
a one year term, and four other members appointed from the faculty at 
large to serve for three years on a rotational basis. (28) 

Side by side with this concern for the new teacher was a concern 
for the standards of teaching in the University in general. The Annual 
Faculty Council had raised the question of making student criticism 
known to instructors. That Fall, in 1959, the matter was further discussed 
in Faculty Council but “there were mixed feelings among Council members 
regarding the advisability of such a proposal.” (29) It was not until 
1966 that the Committee on Instructional Problems proposed a voluntary 
evaluation form which was actually introduced in 1967. The form was use 
fully employed by a number of instructors, the ratings being confidential 
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and revealed only to the instructors concerned, although some voluntar- 
ily revealed them at tenure committee meetings or to department heads—- 
if the ratings were highly satisfactory. 

The form was not universally accepted; some faculties and some 
individuals preferred forms used at other universities, some even con- 
trived their own. But, for the First time instructors were able to mea- 
Sure their own strengths and weaknesses in the classroom as seen by their 
Students, There were of course numbers of teachers who completely resisted 
any such measures, and they were not imposed upon them. 

A feature of faculty life for many years was the annual faculty con- 
ference held every spring immediately following the close of the academic 
year, For two days, the entire full-time faculty and senior administra- 
tive officers would retire to a pleasant retreat in the Laurentians to 
discuss university affairs, to play golf, and to mingle socially, 

Starting in 1938, the conference met for many years at the Shaw- 
bridge Golf and Country. Club so that the meetings came to be known as 
the Shawbridge Conference, even after the Mectings moved on to other 
locations when the club finally became too small to accommodate them. 
Meetings were later held at Mount Gabriel and the Domain d'Esterel, and 
finally at theUniversity of Sherbrooke. 

Originally, when small, the conferences were entirely informal, 
Problems were raised and discussed, rainging enywhere from how to get 
the office boy to distribute memoranda more efficiently to the admis- 
Sions policy of the College. When the conference became much larger, this 
informal agenda was replaced with the presentation of formal papers and 
discussion of them; however, there was always room for problems to be 
raised from the floor. From these conferences, many recommendations, such 
as the recommendation to initiate honours programs, were forwarded to 
University Council or the Board of Governors and became university policy. 

Finally, the conference became too large and too formal. The last 
conference, held in 1967 at the University of Sherbrooke, was attended 
by only fifty percent of the faculty, but even this proved to be too large 
for effectiveness; discussion was desultory and socialization Fragmented. 
It was obvious that such conferences could no longer serve their original 
purposes of raising important aspects of university policy or even as a 
gathering where ail the faculty could get to know one another in an in- 
formal social setting. In 1968, it was decided to cancel annual Faculty 


conferences and to put the money allocated for it into the library funds. (30) 


It was sad to see the end of such an effective part of university life, 
but there was no option. 

For seven years the cultural life of the University was enriched, 
not only by a series of fine exhibitions in its art galleries, but by a 
series of concerts arranged by a faculty committee on cultural affairs. 
This committce was the result of the thinking of Professors W. F. Black, 
Elizabeth MacLean, and Alfred Pinsky. They felt, perhaps quite properly, 
that a university should not only exist in the community as a centre for 
formal education and research, but also as a centre for 2 rich cultural 
life. The three above mentioned faculty members, together with Profes- 
sors Kurt Jonassohn and Harvey Mann formed a committee known formally 
as the Faculty Committee on Organization of Cultural Activities but al- 
ways referred to, simply, as the Cultural Committee, 

The committee's terms of reference were quite sweeping. "This com- 
mittee is asked to consider ways and means whereby a program of intellec- 
tual and cultural activities may be inaugurated to enhance the Life of 
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the university as a community, to supplement the scholarly activities 
of the faculty through informal but common activities, to broaden the 
public image of this university through demonstrated evidence of con- 
cern for the widest range of thought and art in our time...." 

Asst. Prof. Elizabeth MacLean was chairman of this committee, 
and much of the success of the programs offered were due not only to her 
leadership but to the indefatigable work that she put into it. 

The concert series was offered at very low prices. For example, in 
1965-66 a series of six concerts was offered to the faculty and the pub- 
lic for only $9.00, students $6.00. For this small amount, the audience 
was offered the following programs: 


The Baroque Trio of Montreal 

Edith Stephen Dance Theatre 

Duo: Jean-Pierre Rampal and Veyron-Lacroix 
with Walter Joachim and Mario Duchesne 

The Julliard String Quartet 

Georgi Sebok, pianist 

The Lyric Trio of New York 


The concerts brought to the University a wide range of artists, Cana- 
dian and international. Among them was Maureen Forresterwho appeared three 
times, Turini, the Beaux Arts Trio, Lukas Foss (in a memorable concert of 
contemporary music), and the Canadian Players. 

Unfortunately, the students, for whom the program was primarily in- 
tended, did not support the concerts and showed very little interest. The 
general public and the faculty did attend and many concerts were sold out, 
but it was not financially self-supporting and there were no funds to 
subsidize it. Professor Lindsay estimated that it would take a subsidv 
of $1,250 per concert to enable it to continue; the University simpiy dia 
not have the money to spare. (31) Nevertheless, the University owed a debt 
of gratitude to Professor MacLean and her committee for seven fine years 
of concerts. 

The last concert was held in 1969 with Maureen Forresteras the cuest 
artist. It was held at the time when the computer centre was occupied by 
students during the "Anderson affair". Due to this disruption it was im- 
possible to make other plans for the year, and the concert series came 
to an end. For the above mentioned reasons, it was not reinstituted ‘r 
the following years. 

For many years, the faculty and the students mingled at social events. 
The faculty were invited as guests of the students at their dances, the 
Christmas Ball, the Graduation Ball, etc. Although the faculty provided 
its own suite and its own refreshments, the students paid for their ban- 
quets and admission to the balls. These happy occasions were well attended 
by faculty and were eagerly looked forward to during the academic year; 
they helped to provide a good rapport between the students and the faculty 
and were evidence of the friendly and informal relations that existed be- 
tween them in these earlier years. However, in the 1960's, the faculty 
simply grew too large for the students to support at these events and the 
custom lapsed. 

Faculty members for a long time had sought for facilities where they 
might gather and talk together. As early as 1959 a committee was appointed 
to consider the formation of a Faculty Club. (32) Little was done until 
ten years later, in 1959, when Professor Wynne Francis arranged to book 
a little room, used usually by ths Business School Staff as their staff 
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room, once a week, at First, and then twice a week, for faculty luncheons. 
The room was suitably fixed up with table cloths and made a pleasant venue 
for these luncheons. At First, it required a lot of “talking it up" to 

get attendance, but later it was so successful that bookings had to be 
made in advance. In 1962, two rooms and a kitchen were provided in the 
Drummond Street Annex, and a liquor license was obtained. Bob White and 
his wife provided soup and sandwiches every day and presided at the small 
bar. 

Out of these luncheons the Faculty Club was born. The faculty held 
a meeting at the Mount Stephen Club in 1962 under the leadership of Pro- 
fessors Black, Bedford, and O'Brien with Mr. Fred Sauer from the Accounts 
Department. Others said, "Let's start the thing," and movement was at 
last underway to form the club, Strategy meetings were held at the Eif- 
fel Tower and the Yacht Club restaurants, and out of these meetings the 
form of the club and its constitution were Riven shape. The Faculty Club 
then came into being in 1962 with Professor Fred Bedford as its first 
president; he served in this capacity in 1962-63 and in 1963-64. 

At first the club operated daily on a banquet license. It could not 
apply for a liquor license under the name of a university affiliated with 
the YMCA so that the faculty had to form a company called "Clubs Holding" 
whose directors were Dean Magnus Flynn, Mr. David Schwartz, and Profes~ 
sor Fred Bedford. The license was taken out in the name of Mr. Fred Sauer 
and then transferred to the company. 

In making plans for the Hall Building, provisions were made to house 
the Faculty Club in a lounge and restaurant. Later, before the plans were 
final, provision was also made for a bar in the space originally intended 
for washrooms which were moved elsewhere. The new quarters were very lux- 
urious, but could no longer be provided for a nominal $1.00 a year; now, 
the faculty had to meet the imputed costs of the space they occupied, 
and annually had trouble but managed to meet the costs, though with some 
difficulty. 

There were a number of memorable events at the Faculty Club. One 
of the earliest of these was a famous lobster party in the Drummond Street 
quarters. Professors Black and Bordan, and later Graham Martin made all 
the arrangements for this affair and cooked the lobsters. At first, it 
seemed that the party was doomed to failure. The lobsters were on hand, 
stored in the ladies't lavatory, but the stove was late in arriving, final- 
ly being delivered late in the afternoon. However, through the strenuous 
and sweating efforts of the three cooks, the lobsters were ready and the 
wine uncorked when the faculty arrived. Everyone had a most pleasant eve- 
ning but that was not the end of the story. After the party was over, the 
three cooks had all the carcases to dispose of with no facilities provided, 
They borrowed a wheelbarrow, took them downstairs and dumped them into 
some empty drums in a construction site under the first floor of the a- 
partment building which housed the annex. They thought this was the end 
of the matter, but Monday morning, the whole building smelled of lobsters. 

The tradition of holding special events continued when the Faculty 
Club moved to the Nall Building. Besides monthly “Thank God it's Friday" 
dinners and parties, special parties were held on Burns Night and Christ~ 
mas. Many a pleasant evening was spent in the Faculty Club, whose attrac- 
tive premises were also used frequently by the University for special re- 
ceptions. Faculty members also often entertained guests there, Although 
it was used only by a minority of the faculty, the club's amenities were 
well used and proved to be a most important adjunct to university life. 
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Chapter XVIII 


Students and Alumni 


The long history, commencing in the 1930's, of the two student 
associations, the Students' Undergraduate Association (Day) and the 
Evening Students’ Association, with their attendant rivalries, will not 
be told here. The story of their endless changes of constitutions, their 
politics, their successes and failures should be the subject of another 
complete study in itself. There is, in spite of the chronic fact that 
only a minority of the students have voted for the Presidents and the 
executives of these associations, a solid list of achievements. 

Both published newspapers; "The Georgian", the organ of the Day 
Division students, founded in 1937, and the Evening Division paper, 

"The Night Owl" later named simply "The Paper" and finally the "Con- 
cordian", published since 1963. In addition an annual literary magazine, 
"Prism", was published in 1955 and ran successfully for several years. 

Attempts were made as early as 1958 to found a radio station at 
the University. (1) These attempts were initially unsuccessful, but in 
1965, Radio Sir George began. (2) In 1966, in the new Hall Building with 
its closed circuit television equipment, the students mounted their first 
television program. (3) 

To the two older students’ associations was sedded the Graduate 
Students’ Association in the spring of 1970. (4) 

The students' associations, of course, did a number of things a 
students' association could be expected to do. There were the customary 
banquets and balls, especially the annual Christmas and Spring Balls, 
and the Graduation Ball mounted by the graduating class itself. There 
were other social events throughout the year, and most important, the 
Annual Winter Carnival with its Ski Day up north, 

The students' associations Spawned a plethora of clubs and special 
interest groups. There were ethnic groups such as the Chinese Georgian 
Association and the Black Students' Union. There vere clubs centered on 
special activities such as the Geology Club, the Geography Club, the 
Baseball Club, the Sky Divers, and the "Snoopies" (a flying club}, to name 
a representative few. There were religious organizations such as Hillel, 
and the Georgian Christian Fellowship. There were clubs representing the 
major political parties. There were no fraternities. Both student asso- 
ciations, backed by the Board of Governors, had long decreed that there 
could be no organization or club within the University that was not open 
to aJl students. The only exception to this was the honour society, The 
Garnet Key. 

The Garnet Key was conceived by an alumnus, David Williams, in 1956. 
In its constitution it was stated that "The purpose of the Society shall 
be to act as official hosts for the University and its legally constituted 
entities, to orientate students to University life; and to provide general 
assistance to the University and its legally constituted entities if at 
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all feasible and if in the interest of the University." (5) Members of 

the Garnet Key were to be nominated by the students at large, and selected 
by a board after being interviewed. Because its duties were scheduled for 
all hours, it was decided that its membership should be made up of Day 
Division students who could be expected to be available when called upon. 
Each year, it was intended, four men and four women should be chosen from 
the Faculty of Arts, and three men and three women from each of the Facul- 
ties of Science and Commerce. (6) 

Over the years, the Key has served the University well. Its members, 
in their garnet and white uniforms, have been conspicuous at all public 
functions such as the annual convocations and on such occasions as the 
opening of the Henry F. Hall Building. Each member considers it an honour 
to be chosen and an honour to serve. 

An important and mostinteresting event organized by the students 
for some years was the Annual Seminar on International Affairs. Starting 
in 1958, these seminars attracted students from other universities in 
Canada and the United States, and guest speakers or seminar leaders from 
all over the world. Annually, a theme would be chosen for the Conference 
such as "Aspects of International Aid", "Latin America", "The Problems 
of South East Asia", etc. (7) 

In 1967, the Council of the SUS cancelled the seminar for that 
year in the light of its financial position and claiming "limited stu- 
dent interest in this fine program." (8) 

Another prominent feature in the 1950's was the American Student 
Exchange Program. For several days each year, a number of students from 
nearby American universities visited our campus while Georgians went to 
the United States. 

One of these occasions was marked by the generosity of the Montreal 
community. Two American students had their luggage stolen from their car; 
an appeal over the radio brought in a generous response from members 
of the community and the two students were completely re-outfitted in 
short order. 

Not all students were involved in these affairs or in the club ac- 
tivities. In the 1950's there were many charges of student apathy. "Most 
common was the preoccupation of a segment of students (usually active 
in extracurricular activities such as student papers, clubs and sports) 
with what they saw as their fellow students' apathy. The student primari- 
ly interested in his courses could be diagnosed as apathetic for a variety 
of symptoms: failure to support various athletic teams, not voting in stu- 
dent elections, not giving blood, not coming up with enough money for the 
Red Feather campaign, not showing up for guest speakers, not writing let- 
ters to the editor of the student paper, not answering questionnaires, 
not belonging to any clubs. These symptoms of the late forties and fif- 
ties expanded in the sixties and seventies to include failing to be poli- 
tically aware and not being socially concerned." (9) 

Efforts were made to improve student leadership. In 1959 the first 
SLOC (Student Leader Orientation Conference) meeting was held. These con- 
ferences were then to become a valuable annual institution and drew npon 
skilled trainers from the YMCA under the supervision of Dr. Hedley Dimock, 
and from industry. Organized after three or four years along the lines 
of group dynamics and T-groups it was very successful. 

In 1964, the University joined CUSO (Canadian University Service 
Overseas). The previous winter, Dr. Hall spoke to the Faculty Council 
about the origins of CUSO: "What had originally been an informal group 
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had been taken up last year by N.C.C.U.C. which had undertaken to sponsor 
the work of C.U.S.0. EFor the next year or two. Lts purpose was to facili- 
tate the recruitment and employment of universily graduates in underde- 
veloped countries in various capacities, e.g., Engineering, Education, 
Health and Social Services, etc....At the local level, committees have 
been established in most of the universities in Canada and our own com- 
mittee was composed of Assoc. Prof. Lamb, Miss Janet Smith, Secretary 

of the S.C.M., as secretary, two students plus himself as Chairman. 

"Tt was the responsibility of this local committee to provide in- 
formation concerning C.U.S.0. to students and to screen applicants be- 
fore Forwarding their names to Head Office in Ottawa." (10) 

Although it affected a very limited number of students, CUSO did 
provide these few with the opportunity to serve abroad and to gain experi- 
ences that would affect their whole lives to come. 

In the meantime as the 1960's drew to mid-decade, Georgian students 
began to be infected with the unrest that was so prevalent in universities 
in the United States and Canada. There were many articles in "The Geor- 
gian" about the rising wave of student activism, and the students at Sir 
George Williams showed signs of becoming more active politically and 
socially than in the previous decade. 

One of the first events was a "teach-in'" held on October 27, 1965. 
Plans for this were disclosed at a meeting of the University Council on 
Student Life on October 13. "As background they reported that October 27 
had been selected by the Canadian Union of Students as a national "Day 
of Action’. There was an indication that the forms of manifestation would 
vary on the campuses across Canada including in some instances a student 
Strike. As the putpose was to draw national attention to the problem of 
accessibility of higher education,....the students of Sir George would 
sponsor a 'teach-in' centering around university accessibility--costs, 
fees, etc., aS an attempt ‘to expose the problem through extensive parti- 
cipation of representatives from all segments of the university communi- 
ty." (11) 

At the same time there was much discussion of student syndicalism, 
The Union générale des Gtudiants du Québec viewed the student as a worker, 
and at a time when one out of every three students was getting some fi- 
nancial support from the provinee, agitated for payment of students as 
workers while at university. In October, 1965, the students voted to join 
UGEQ, the only objection to the move was that the Union was exclusively 
French speaking; "although it is expected that the congress will allow 
English to be spoken on the floor within the next few years." (12) Not 
much was accomplished hy Sir George Williams students through UGEQ, but 
the move to join it was indicative of the rising wave of student acti- 
vism on the campus. 

The year 1966 saw an anti-war demonstration and teach-in, with a 
march on the U.S. consulate led by a committee to end the war in Viet~ 
nam. There was also some significance to the fact that there was a 
large group protesting against university students identified as left- 
ists. A headline in "The Georgian" read"PICKETS PLCKETED IN VIET-NAM 
MARCH, MARCHERS MARCHED ON". The "apathetic" majority was at last being 
heard from. 

O£ more lasting effect was the students’ pressure for representa- 
tion on the decision making bodies of the University. The story of this 
was told in the chapter on University Government, but it is worth noting 
here that this move was made in 1966-67, and that students were granted 
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representation on the University Council and the Faculty Councils in 
the fall of 1967. 

Also, in the fall of 1967, the students protested against the poli- 
cies of the University Bookstore, and there was a demonstration; the 
bookstore was occupied. The result was the formation of the Joint Commit- 
tee on University Affairs, which has likewise been discussed above, and 
which was to have a part to play in the next few years. (13) 

Agitation against the war in Vietnam came to a climax in 1968, For 
years, the federal Manpower Center had operated an employment service for 
Students in association with the Guidance Office. It had been customary 
for various firms to send representatives every winter to interview stu- 
dents for prospective jobs. In January, 1968, protests were made about 
some of these firms which were reputed to he providing war materiel for 
the United States Army. The minutes of the University Council of this 
time eloquently picture the issue as it developed. 

"Policy with respect to recruiting interviews at the University. 
The Chairman introduced this topic by stating that, at present, the Uni- 
versity has no formal policy with regard to recruitment on the campus 
but that in the light of events of the last two weeks it was apparent 
that there was now a need for a formal statement of policy which it was 
the responsibility of this body to formulate for presentation to the 
Board of Governors by next Friday, for consideration and possible appro- 
val. He proceeded to give Council a detailed recapitulation of the events 
relating to this matter as they transpired during the course of the past 
two weeks beginning with the issuance of a letter on January 12 by Asse. 
Prof. Lermer, Assoc. Prof. Euvrard and a couple of other persons advoca- 
ting the exclusion of certain firms from the list of those eligible to 
conduct ‘recruitment on campus' on the grounds that they were supporting 
the war in Viet Nam by the production of goods being used to prosecute 
the war. In his resumé of events, the Chairman dealt with the various ac- 
tions taken by the Student Association Council, including the holding of 
an open referendum meeting on the issue as well as the actions taken by 
the faculty and administration. In his capacity as Acting Principal, he 
had circulated a request for an expression of opinion from individuals 
and groups both in writing and by telephone calls; he referred to the 
results of a SGWAUT referendum as well as the results of a Commerce Facul- 
ty petition and a poll already circulated in the Engineering Faculty. He 
referred to the decision to place a two week moratorium on the holding 
of recruiting or placement interviews by the Manpower Center representa- 
tives of N.E.S. on campus which was appreciated by them and spoke of the 
desire of the staff of this office to be given assurance of their welcome 
on return to the campus with guarantees of the safety of the personnel 
and interviewees if they should return." (14) 

At a special meeting, shortly thereafter, the following motion was 
passed and subsequently approved by the Board of Governors: "The University 
Council calls upon the University community to regard any interference 
by physical means with the holding of appropriately-sanctioned activities 
at the University as infringing upon a right of members of the University 
and to co-operate in maintaining the £reedom to exercise this right." (15) 
The Board of Governors was even more specific and authorized open recruit- 
ing for employment on the campus. (16) 

On October 22, 1968, "The Georgian" printed the following: "MARCH 
DRAWS 7000, Students from Montreal universities, schools and CEGEPs turned 
out in full force yesterday in one of the largest student demonstrations 
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in local history. Approximately 7000 arrived at the University of Montreal 
yesterday evening after a walk that commenced at McGill University." Os- 
tensibly arising out of unsatisfactory conditions in the CEGEPs, the march 
was in reality a demonstration of "student power". 

All this student activism came to an ugly climax in February 1969 
with the occupation and destruction of the computer centre which has been 
described above. Although very few students were actively involved in this 
crisis, the sheer violence of it seemed to have discharged the pressures 
that were building up at the time, Afterwards, student activism waned. . 

In 1971, there was a crisis which emerged in the Students’ Associa- 
tion. Following dissention, with four of the seven members of the Students‘ 
Legislative Council resigning, the president disqualified for academic 
reasons, and with the remaining two facing impeachment, the Board of Gover- 
nors suspended the constitution and the Students’ Association was put 
under trusteeship. The dissention was principally over budget matters 
and the fact that the Students' i.egislative Council had not brought in 
changes demanded by the Faculty Associations. 

The trustees were instructed to hold a referendum to see if the 
students wanted the Students' Association to be maintained. If they did 
so, the trustees were to make appropriate recommendations, including a 
constitution, by February 2, 1972. "The Georgian" noted that "if a ma- 
jority vote does not favour the maintenance of a Students’ Association 
the Trustees shall wind up the affairs of the Students’ Association and 
make appropriate arrangements for the continuation of the operations of 
the Faculty Associations and the student clubs and activities now under 
the jurisdiction of the Students’ Association in such a way 4S to beset 
serve the interests of the students." (17) 

A referendum was held in January 1972. The Day students were asked 
"Do you want a Students' Association with an appropriate constitution?" 
Out of 6101 students registered in the Day Division, 767 votes were cast. 
633 students voted yes, and 135 voted no. The result was a plurality in 
favour of the continuation of a Students’ Association. (18) 

The power and leadership under the old constitution rested in the 
Executive Council. In 1971, communications between the Executive Council 
and the Faculty Associations simply broke down. The trustees now established 
a new concept. The Faculty Associations would now elect their own execu- 
tive, then all the elected executives would caucus and elect the BSA exe- 
cutive from among their own numbers. Thus, power was put in the hands 
of the Faculty Associations rather than in the DSA. (19) 

By spring, elections were held, the Principal was able to announce 
to the Board of Governors that the Day Students' Association was now func 
tioning, and to discharge the trustees with due thanks for their arduous 
work over the past eight months. (20) 

In the meantime, student government had drawn in its horns, dropping 
out of the National Union of Students and out of UGEQ. The Students’ As- 
sociation dropped out of the national organization hecause it was felt 
that the results did not justify the costs, and, besides, education was 
becomine more and more a provincial matter. Sir George Williams was the 
first English language university to join UGEQ, but the student govern 
ment decided to withdraw in February 1969 when UGEQ publicly supported 
the rioters in the computer centre. Also it was felt that UGEQ was be- 
coming too militant. (21) Henceforth, student government was to concern 
itself primarily with internal matters and would be wary of outside affi- 
liations, 
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One of the problems that confronted student government and the Uni- 
versity was the inadequacy of recreation space for the students who could 
be seen sitting in large numbers on the corridor floors for lack of other 
space, 

There was a mistake in planning the Mall Building. Students’ lounges 
became ghettos separating those who did use them from their fellows and 
from the faculty. A move was now made to bring them out where they could 
be seen, if possible within faculties. One of the major steps, taken by 
the students themselves with no financial support from the University, . 
was the establishment of a Students’ Union. 

The students had wanted a union since 1955 when they forwarded a 
petition to this effect to the Board of Governors through the Faculty 
Council. At a meeting that year the Dean "presented a request from the 
student government of the College...that the College consider retaining 
one of the present annexes...for use as a studencts' union after the new 
building was erected. This request was received with interest, but the 
Board decided that at the present time it could not take on any further 
obligation." (22) Now, ten years later in 1965, the students created a 
Sir George University Centre Committee under Jawaid Khan to examine all 
aspects of the problem of getting a Students’ Union. (23) 

In February, 1966, the students held a referendum to find out if 
the students wanted a union and if they would accept a $5.00 levy to fi- 
nance the purchase of a building for this purpose. As usual, only a mi- 
nority of the students voted, but the results were 475 for the union, 

246 against, and 4 spoiled ballots. The Student Society fee, in the Day 
Division, was accordingly raised from $15 per student to $20, making a 

$5 per student compulsory contribution to the funds for the Union. (24) 
This levy was to be in effect for five years at the end of which time the 
students expected to have sufficient funds to purchase a nearby building. 
In 1970, with the aid of a mortgage, a building was bought by the students 
at the corner of de Maisonneuve and Crescent Streets. (25) 

The Union was run by a Board of Directors of the SGWU Union Centre, 
Inc., but the Day Students’ Association leased the building from this dum- 
my corporation and actually operated the Union under a board that included 
members of the Dean of Students’ staff and the administration. 

While the Facilities were not ideal, the union offered a variety 
of programs. It offered a food service for students and sold beer on a 
temporary permit. It had a TV room for relaxation, lounge and areas that 
could be closed off for seminars and bull sessions. It also offered a 
coffee house, with coffee house Stvle of cntertainment, which was open 
to the general public as well as to the students themselves. 

Unfortunately, the Union was not self-sustaining, and its deficit 
had to be paid off annually by the Day Students' Association. 

Still facilities for students in the Ilall Building remained inade- 
quate, In 1972, the Rector, Dr. O'Brien, appointed a task force to deal 
with the problem. By the fall of that year a nwaber of changes in the ca- 
feteria and the student lounges were evident. Plans were made to parti- 
tion off a part of the cafeterta for a new, large, central student lounge 
for the use only of students and their guests and not to be rented for 
outside purposes. (26) 

There was another area in which facilities were even more inade- 
quate, indeed, totally lacking. The University possessed no facilities 
whatsoever for its athletic Program, and this lack of facilities has ale 
ways been a problem solved only by the use of existing facilities all 
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around the city. For hockey, for example, the teams have had to use rinks 
at the Verdun Auditorium, Lower Canada College, the Town of Mount Royal, 
‘McGill, the Montreal Forum (through the generosity of Mr. David Molson), 
and a city arena in Notre Dame de Grace. Basketball has been played at 
various high school gymnasia, the Yvan Coutu Institute, the YMCA, McGill, 
various armouries, Loyola College, and even played some of its "home" games 
as far away as the Collége Militaire Royal at St. Jean. Swimming and wa- 
ter polo used the YMCA, YWCA, and some municipal pools. Soccer was played 
on the CNR grounds, in St. Lambert, and in various City of Montreal parks, 
basically Kent Park, Newman Park, and Fletcher's Field, Football was 
played in St. Lambert and in Verdun. Other activities were spread all 
over the city. 

The amazing thing was, however, that even though the University and 
the Athletic Council were reduced to such makeshife measures, the results 
were good, athletics thrived, and che University was to field a good num- 
ber of champion teams. 

From 1953-54 onwards, all athletics at the College and the Univer- 
sity were under the jurisdiction of the Athletic Council composed of re- 
presentatives of the Board of Governors, Faculty, Alumni, Student Asso- 
ciations, and the Physical Education Staff, which reported directly to 
the Principal. Prominent among these members was Lt. Col. St. C. Holland, 
Vice-Chairman of the Board of Governors, who was one of the strongest sup- 
porters of athletics in the University. He always had pertinent questions 
to raise, «nd he was always a tower of strength. 

The purpose of the Athletic Council was briefly stated in its 1957 
constitution. "The purpose of the Athletic Council shall be to act as 
the governing body for all inter-collegiate and intra-mural sports and 
athletics; to authorize the athletic program; to receive and expend all 
athletic funds; and to approve all budgets. This Council shall encourage 
physical and health education and promote and administer activities that 
are deemed sports and athletics." (27) 

In the last few years, the Council has not functioned; its respon- 
sibilities have been taken over by the University Council on Student Life. 

Basketball and swimming were the First two organized sports at Sir 
George Williams, and strength in these activities was evident from the be- 
ginning. Almost the last of the teams to he organized "as in Canadian 
football. There had long been opposition to this last by the Board of 
Governors for lack of proper facilities and for economic reasons. An amu- 
sing attempt to smuggle foothall into the campus by a side door occurred 
in the 1950's. At that time it was proposed that a College brass band be 
formed; the excuse for it being that it could play at football games. 

The originators of this gambit believed that once a band was formed, the 
College would have to organize a team to go with it. 

For six years before 1963, the Athletic Council discussed football 
before sending its final recommendations to the Board of Governors for 
study. The Executive Committee of the Board of Governors studied this 
repore and there was much discussion, “and it was pointed out that the 
economics of the proposal were doubtful at present. Prineipal Rae read 
a letter from Colonel Ilolland who stated that he was generaliy in agree- 
ment with the details of the final recommendations of this report, but 
felt that the time igs not yet quite ripe for implementation until the 
other plant and equipment needed for our athletic facilities have been 
obtained. Colonel Holland recommended that we keep this matter of com- 
petitive football under constant attention in the meanwhile...''(28) 
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The imaginations of nearly everyone concerned began to work. Through 
the spring and summer a number of sites were proposed and examined. If 
the lack of a suitable location was really all that now remained in the 
way, surely this obstacle could be overcome as it had been in all other 
sports. 

Finally, in the fall, it was reported to the Executive Committee 
of the Board that a field was provided by the Canadian National Railways 
Association at Lachine and that buses would be provided to take people 
to the game. (29) 

In the meantime the other teams were doing well. For example, the 
hockey team reached the national finals in 1972, and in the same year 
the University had swimmers in the National Collegiate Championship com- 
petitions in Vancouver. In the mid '60's, the hockey team had also won 
the Ottawa~~St. Lawrence Amateur Athletic championships for two years 
in a row. The basketball team had won the OSLAA title in 1959-60. These 
were not the only outstanding triumphs but they serve as an example of 
the quality of the Georgian teams. Sir George represented the OSLAA in 
Canadian Intercollegiate Athletic Union national championships six times 
in hockey, twice in basketball, and five times in swimming. Sir George 
athletes were also in World Student games in wrestling, swimming, track 
and field, and skiing. All in all, not a bad record for a University 
without any physical facilities for sports. 

Some of the outstanding athletes who graduated from Sir George Wil- 
liams include the following: in fencing, sailing and paddling--Les Melia; 
in swimming--Len Chase and Dick Pound; in baskecthall--Warren Sutton, Al 
Mikalachki, John Elliot, and Glenn Wood; in hockey--Connie Mandala, Dave 
Dies, and Bob Berry; in squash--John Smith-Chapman (he won the U.S. In- 
tercollegiate Championship); in track and field--Bill Peel. These are 
names that will be well remembered by the alumni of Sir George Williams 
University. 

Physical Education at Sir George Williams has been fortunate in 
the directors it has chosen to lead its programs. Magnus Flynn, now Dean 
of Students, was appointed Athletic Director (and Student Liaison Of£i- 
cer) in 1952. Douglas Insleay succeeded hin in 1958 and served until 1970. 
ie, in turn, was succeeded by Paul Arsenault, and later by George Short. 
These men made contributions to athletics not only internally but in the 
wider scene as well. Sir George Williams was a founding member of the 
OSLAA, and Magnus Flynn was instrumental in its early years and in its 
development. Both Flynn and Insleay held executive positions in the 
OSLAA for many years and made valuable contributions to it. Sir George 
Williams also made a large contribution to the Canadian Intercollegiate 
Athletic Union with Douglas Insleay representing the University and the 
Conference on the Board of Governors and the Administrative Committee for 
some years, 

One of the outstanding events in the University year was, for some 
time, the Annual Athletic Banquet. On these happy occasions, the out- 
standing athletes were presented trophies donated by such ardent Sup- 
porters of the University teams as Professer J. G. Finnie and a number 
of prominent and former athletes, such as Larry Nachsen, Dick Thompson, 
Dick Smith and Jerry Stachrowski. Many minor awards were also given at 
these banquets, usually graced with the presence of Lt. Col. Holland, and 
the banquets were among the happiest events of each year. 

One of the most significant developments in these twenty years was 
the formation of the University Council on Student Life which was to play 
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a prominent part in university affairs in the '60's and '70's. 

As early as 1939, the students sought for a co-operative council 
in the College in which both faculty and students would be members and 
in which they could confer about problems common to both. Nothing happened 
at that time but the proposal was indicative of the feeling of mutual 
confidence that existed between students and faculty. (30) 

The first real steps were taken in 1957 with the proposal for the 
formation of a Student Activities Council which would establish a mecha- 
nism whereby the students themselves could effectively control student’ 
activities with the advice and experience of staff Members to draw upon. (31) 
The statement of policy and membership on this council, so important in 
the history of the University, must be quoted extensively. Its preamble 
reads, in full: 

"It is a widely accepted idea that much of the lasting value of a 
college education derives from sources other than attendance at classes. 
The College has an obligation, therefore, to offer assistance and guidance 
in the area of extra-curricular activities. To ensure that the maximum 
of co-ordination and assistance is realized, this Council is organized. 

"Since the College is unalterably of the opinion that the students 
themselves are, and should be, largely responsible for the initiation 
and operation of student activities, the majority of Council members is 
drawn from the student body. The remaining members are drawn from the 
Faculty with the idea of providing the advice and counsel of maturity 
resulting from previous experience with the student program. 

"It is intended that this Council will occupy the senior position 
in extra-curricular affairs." (32) 

Membership on this Council was to consist of the President of the 
SUS, the President of the FSA, the Treasurer of the SUS, the Treasurer of 
the ESA, the Editor of "The Georgian", the Clubs Chairman of the SUS, the 
Clubs Chairman of the ESA, the Chairman of the Athletic Board, the Dean of 
the College, the Principal's delegate, the Student Liaison Officer, two 
faculty members appointed by the Faculty Council. (33) 

Though the plan was approved by the Board of Governors, for some 
reason it never came into effect at that time. Nevertheless, though it 
took another seven years for fruition, the proposal, its planning and 
its approval, were to mark the path of the future. 

In the meantime matters dealing with extra-curricular activities 
were still coming before the Faculty Council which formed an Extra- 
Curricular Committee to get these matters out of its impatient hands, 

In 1963, "The Chairman gave the members of Council a resumé of the back- 
ground of the Extra-Curricular Conmittee by pointing out that, originally, 
all matters relating to student activities had been discussed with the 
small administrative staff and faculty. As time went on, it hecame appa- 
rent that these matters were taking up too much time in Faculty Council 
so that the Extra-Curricular Committee was established with delegated au- 
thority from the Faculty Council to consider all matters relating to 
student activities. While such matters were still of interest to the mem- 
bers of the Faculty Council, it was becoming increasing clear that they 
no longer fell within the jurisdiction or competency of Council....te 
pointed out that we have now established a Student Affairs Office with 

an increasing staff and that, properly speaking, any changes, agreements 
or policies which should be entered into by the University with the vari- 
ous student organizations should be done so through this office working 
under the direct authority of the Principal of the University." (34) 
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Matters then moved fairly rapidly. In the spring of 1964, a new 
Extra-Curricular Committee was Formed with student representatives and 
faculty representatives appointed by the University Council. This commit- 
tee was to be directly responsible to the Principal, (35) However, this 
committee was swiftly replaced next fall by the University Council on Stu- 
dent Life consisting of six faculty members, three administrative officers, 
and three students. 

As a matter of record, the first members of the UCSL were for the 
faculty, Associate Professors F, W. Bedford (Chairman), B. G. Sinyard, . 

H. Guindon, and Asst. Professors A, Ketter, G. R. Curnew, and C. F. Mac- 
Leod; for the administration, Dean Magnus Flynn, J. A. Sproule, and Don- 
ald F. Young; for the students, Vernon Eccles and Cordon Kelly. The first 
Meeting was held on Oct. 7, 1964, with one student still to be selected. (36) 

A 1965 report to the Annual Faculty Conference declares, "It is 
interesting to note that this Council was formed at our university one 
year in advance of the Parent Commission recommendation that, ‘University 
Students ask to be treated as adults, and it is fitting and fortunate 
that this should be so, Moreover, experience has shown that there is 
little risk in extending confidence to them and in having them sit on 
various committees. In several universities there have recently been 
created, under different forms, "committees for students affairs". This 
is an excellent start for which we propose the widest possible applica~ 
tion, even in the faculties.'" (37) 

By 1967, the purpose and functions of the UCSL had become clear and 
more refined. As for its purpose, "The University Council on Student Life 
Shall be responsible to the Principal for determining and implementing 
university policies designed to enhance the non-academic life of students. 
Tt shall also make recommendations, where appropriate, to the proper uni- 
versity authorities in matters involving student welfare and interest. 

"The Council shall constitute a forum for the discussion of ways in 
which student life of the university can be enhanced." 

It went on to define its basic functions. These were that it: 

(1) Shall conduct an annual review of the document ‘Policies and Agreements 
Related to Extra-Curricular Activities’ and recommend necessary changes. 
(2) Shall receive student constitutional submissions, and shall make 
appropriate recommendations to the Principal. 

(3) Shall develop the non-academic disciplinary procedures of the university. 
(4) Shall be empowered to consider any matter in which the university name 
is involved, either internally or externally by students, or by student 
organizations." (38) 


Starting in 1966, the UCSL became very much involved in what it 
called Co-curricular activities. A conmittee was formed to this end (39) 
who later defined the Co-curricular program thus: "Co~curricular activi- 
ties....those activities by students in societies and organizations of 
any name, where these activities have a direct relationship with academic 
knowledge in any form, or incorporate activities which would normally be 
the concern of a university in its educational process.... Phe Co-curricu- 
Jar activities which have already been defined as those activities in- 
volved with academic knowledge such as, for example, the Zoological So- 
ciety, the Psychological Society, the Geographical Society, and so on, 
provide very obvious extensions of the learning process in the university, 
and can be regarded as enrichment material. It is our opinion that this 
enrichment material is enormously valuable in the learning process, and 
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that the co-curricular societies will appeal especially to those students 
who have come to the university to learn (as distinct from those who come 
to be taught), that is to extend their own awareness by their own efforts 
and by their own interest." (40) 

The Council then asked the Acting Principal to ask the University 
Council to appoint a permanent committee “whose function shall be the 
promotion and welfare of co-curricular programs." (41) 

The University offered to the students a number of valuable services 
through the Guidance and Counselling Centre, the Office of the Dean of 
Students, the Health Centre, the Athletics Department, and the recommended 
Co-curricular Board. (These will be discussed more fully in the next chap- 
ter.) These services were now placed in jeopardy as the provincial govern- 
ment disallowed many of the costs of operating these services. At its now 
historic Sherbrooke Conference, the UCSL took up the matter. “The dele- 
gates have therefore examined exhaustively the entire area of individual 
student services and their detailed costs. Particular attention was de- 
voted to the relative priorities of the student services and their impor- 
tance to day and evening students in our constantly changing university 
community.'' (42) Appropriate recommendations were made to the Acting 
Principal. 

In effect, what the students agrecd upon at this conference was that 
the students themselves would largely finance these services from a self- 
imposed fee, In return, the students, themselves, would have a much lar- 
ger voice to say what services should be offered, what priorities should 
exist in these services, and a determining voice in the matter of the bud- 
gets For these services. Through the University Council on Student Life, 
even more than student representation on the University Council or the 
Faculty Councils, students were piven and took a much wider and effective 
part in the decision making processes of the University. They now had al- 
most complete control of everything that affected student life at the Uni- 
versity outside the classrooms. 

In the 1960's, student "discipline" came in for a great deal of con- 
sideration both by the UCSL and the University Council. In the face of 
student activism, and with the new role that students were playing in 
the University, the old methods, informal and ill-defined, simply would 
not meet the climate of the time where a new attitude to the student body 
as responsible adults participating in the decision making of the Uni- 
versity was emerging. 

The problem was difficult. There were no laws, nor was a cote of laws 
wanted. On the other hand, the former definition of offences as being vio- 
lations of a commonly accepted code of ethics and a non-stated expectation 
of acceptable behaviour no longer had substance in a period of radical so- 
cial changes. 

It started with action by Assistant Dean Flynn who, in 1963, informed 
the Administrative Council that he was preparing a document outlining the 
rules of behaviour for students to be incorporated in the announcement. 
This was well enough, but students were not formally involved in drawing 
up the document and in the emerging new climate a workable policy must 
have been negotiated with the student body. (43) 

The first stcp in that direction took place in 1967 when the "Rose- 
mont Proposal" (Oakland University-~April 6, 1967), guaranteeing freedom 
of expression, was formally approved by the UCSL, (44) although that body 
had been holding long discussions about the various problems of student 
discipline in and out of class since 1964. (45) There was also serious 
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discussion of the role of student government as related to student disci- 
pline. Concern for the privacy of students led to a long debate on the 
pros and cons of trial by peers. The general consensus was that this was 
not the way to handle cases of discipline. (46) In 1968, the UCSL approved 
a document recommending the setting up of a disciplinary committee repre- 
Senting the various segments of the university community. It was recommen- 
ded that "the discipline committee should be responsible either to the 
chief governing body or to the Principal of the university. The discipline 
committee should be delegated the power to formulate policy and regula- 
tions relating to student conduct...." (47) 

A Discipline Committee was formed and its main task at first was 
to study a report entitled "Self-Expression and Self-Control" which had 
been prepared by Mr. Lowell Gifford of the Dean of Students' Office, 
dated February 12, 1968. This report offered the first tangible proposals 
for debate; University Council established a "Study Committee", as indi- 
cated in the recommendations, which was to "be prepared to submit a new 
draft of these recommendations which would present, in specific terms, 

a set of recommendations which would spell out a disciplinary policy and 
the necessary mechanisms to implement it." In the meantime, "It was 
moved that the present Disciplinary Committee continue to function as an 
interim body for the purpose of administering discipline until such time 
as a new structure might be set up." (48) 

A report on the "Proposal for (Student) Disciplinary Procedures" 
was approved in principle on February 7, 1969, (49) but was replaced 
temporarily by emergency regulations following the "computer crisis" 

a few days later. However, by March, Dr. O'Brien was able to report 

to the Board of Governors that a document setting out the rights and 
responsibilities of students had been produced by the University Council. (50} 
This document was approved by the Board of Governors in June, with one 
amendment. (51) 

For the year 1969-70, students were required to sign this Code of 
Behaviour upon registration. However, due to many objections the code 
was dropped in 1970-71, and the Joint Committee on University Affairs 
was asked to study ways of revising the "Code of Behaviour" to make one 
statement applicable to students, faculty and administration alike. In 
the early winter of 1970, University Council discussed the new draft of 
a University Code of Behaviour submitted by the JCUA. They noted that 
there was a change of emphasis from "crimes" to positive statements re- 
garding the expected rights and responsibilities of all members of the 
University community with applied procedures built in, and with the sug- 
gestion that an Ombudsman's office be created. (52) 

The Board of Governors passed a motion, early in 1971, approving 
a statement of the Rights and Responsibilities of Members of the Uni- 
versity. In part, the report read: 


1.--"A university is an institution of higher education dedicated to the 
pursuit of truth and to the advancement and dissemination of knowledge. 
All those who study, teach or work there must be concerned with maintain- 
ing the freedom essential to these purposes, notably the freedom to teach; 
to engage in research; to create; to learn; to study; to speak; to asso- 
ciate and assemble; to write and to publish. Rights and responsibilities 
emanate from these freedoms; the rights cannot be maintained unless the 
responsibilities are accepted. 


et ee ee ee ee 
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2.--A university has the rights of a duly incorporated institution of 
higher education, and it has responsibilities to those who are part of 
it. Each individual member also has rights and responsibilities, 


3.--To pursue its goals, a university requires protection against dis- 
ruption. Neither repression of minorities nor denial of the rights of 
the majority can be tolerated. Mutual consideration is vital if the 
freedoms set cut above are to be preserved, 


4.--The individual may exercise his tights only to the extent that they 
do not infringe upon those of his fellows or of the University. This — 
requires the acceptance of personal responsibility and in particular 
refraining from such acts as: destruction of property; invasion of pre- 
mises; disruption of classes or meetings; prevention of free access to 
or egress from property belonging to or rented by the University; vio- 
lence and incitement to violence; assault and the threat of assault; 
libel and slander, discrimination on the basis of sex, race, colour, 
creed or ethnic origin." (53) 


A counterpart to this document on the Socio-Academic hehaviour of 
members of the University was then supplemented by a document on Academic 
Evaluation, Conduct during Examinations, and Plagiarism, governing the 
academic behaviour of students. (54) 

By these acts, the University had moved from a benevolent authori- 
tarianism under an administration acting upon unstated expections of be- 
haviour to a more legalistic atmosphere, with a written code formulated, 
in part, by the university community and with clear procedures for its 
implementation that were more democratic in nature. Students now had a 
say in their own matters of discipline. 


RRNA KKRER ERA RKAIRERERK 


The Association of Alumni was founded in 1937 by the first gradu~ 
ating class, the famous "Guinea Pigs", Its first president was the late 
John R. Kidd, B.A., who, with the writer, took the initiative to gather 
the class together and propose this step. Its objectives, as stated then, 
were Co support the College extra-murally, and to maintain contact among 
its graduates. 

In 1962, after a process of self-study, the following statement of 
the function of the Association was made: “Our reinterpretation of the 
Association's mission presupposes: 


(1) a recognition and acceptance of the University's special philosophy 
and objectives in higher education; 

(2) that the alumni can in fact be a powerful force in assisting the Uni- 
versity to fulfill these objectives; and 

(3) that the Association can be a vehicle for mustering such Force. (55) 


Actually, much of its efforts lay in tracing graduates' addresses 
and keeping records so that each Sraduate, as far as possible, could 
be contacted when needed, and in publishing the "Post Grad" in order to 
let each member be kept up to date with major events at the University 
and receive the latest news of its members. 

Most of this work was done by volunteers from and the Executive of 
the Association with the aid of some part-time secretarial help. It was 
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not until 1960 that the Board of Governors authorized the appointment of 

a full-time secretary to the Alumni Association who was also to double 

as Student Aid Officer. (56) Thus, the Association, which had been incor- 
porated in 1957, had its first full-time Secretary, later to be designa- 
ted as Executive Director. The first Executive Director was John Fergu- 
son who served from 1961 until 1968. He was succeeded by Don Hathaway who 
served from 1968 until 1969, then by Brenda Jensen who served as Assistant 
to the Executive in 1969, and as Associate Director in 1971-72, Matthew 
Ram, who had joined the staff in 1970 as the Professional Fund Consultant 
in 1970, became Executive Director in 1972, 

At first, the alumni worked under Sreat dif€iculties; there was no 
Space for them until an area was allotted to them in the new Henry F. Hall 
Building in 1966. Later they were moved to their present quarters ina 
building, owned hy the University, on Bishop Street. With an office of 
its own, the Association was enabled to carry on its work much more effec- 
tively and without the interruptions attendant upon the use of borrowed 
temporary space. 

Throughout the years much of the coat of operating the Association 
of Alumni had been borne by the University. The situation was summarized 
by the Vice-Principal, Administration and Finance when he met with the 
Executive of the Alumni. "Dr. Smola added that the University needs the 
Alumni. However, the University has heen carrying the Alumni Association 
and it was financially supported in the hope that the time would come when 
the organization would return a net profit instead of costing. He fur- 
ther pointed out that the University is under a variety of pressures 
from Quebec because the Alumni, in their Minds, is a revenue producing 
Organization and therefore ig an unallowable expense." (57) In 1972, 
the Association of Alumni entered into @ new apreement with the Univer- 
sity. The University agreed to advance Operating expenditures and to pay 
a fee of $500.00 a month for maintaining and updating records, such re- 
cords to be joint Property. The University also agreed to provide and 
maintain furnished office space. The Association of Alumni undertook to 
conduct the Georgian Alumni Fund, the clean up pledges for the Hall Build- 
ing, to raise funds for Graduate Fellowships, and to maintain and pro=- 
cess records of graduates, : 

The Alumni was also represented on the Roard of Governors. Its first 
representative was Bazil M. Stark, B.A., who was appointed to the Board 
in 1940. (58) Since that time there has always been a member of the Asso- 
ciation of Alumni on the Board of Governors of the University. They have 
also been represented on other important committees such as the search 
committee for a chancellor, and the search committee for a Principal. 

They were also represented on the committee that worked out the merger 
with Loyola College. All in all, the Association has served the University 
in many ways. 

Starting in 1952, the Association established a Grad Fund to raise 
money for the College. This, in 1966-67, was changed from an annual assess- 
ment to a program of annual giving to establish an "Alma Mater Fund", 

More successfully the Association and its members campaigned for 
funds for both the Norris and the Hall Buildings. The drive for funds for 
the Norris Building commenced in 1952, and by 1954 the Association had 
reached 125% of its objective. Even greater was the task it undertook in 
1963 when it joined in the campaign to raise capital funds for the erection 
of the Henry F. Hall building. Mr. Ted Lande agreed to act as Chairman of 
the Alumni Division of the Capital Funds Campaign, and under his driving 
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leadership the Association raised $99,097 from 1686 subscribers by 1966. 
In all, the alumni raised $120,000 for the new building and their efforts 
were recognized when the major auditorium in the new building was desig- 
nated as the "Alumni Auditorium". 

The alumni through the years made many contributions to the Univer- 
Sity: a Reading Accelerator for the Guidance office; lecterns and trophy 
cases; a painting and a piece of sculpture for the Art Collection; a 
bronze bust of Dr. Norris and a portrait of Dr. Stredder; a contribution of 
over $11,000 for the library campaign, etc., are but a few of the gifts 
they made to the University. 

A Student Loan Fund was set up by the Association in 1957, and was quite 
active during the 1960's. There is, now, however, no active committee of 
the Association for this purpose. 

One of the most successful of the Association's enterprises was the 
inauguration of the annual Kenneth E, Norris Memorial Lectures. Under the 
active chairmanship of Mr. Maurice Gold, these took the form of a series 
of lectures given each year by a prominent guest speaker. From 1961 to 
1965 these included the following lecturers: the Right Honourable Louis 
St. Laurent; Dr. Northrop Frye, Principal of Victoria College, University 
of Toronto; Dr. Otto Klineberg, eminent psychologist; Dr. Harry G. John- 
son, Professor of Economics at the University of Chicago; and Dr. Frederick 
M. Watkins, Professor of Political Science at Yale University. In 1966, 
and again in 1967, the lectures were suspended through the inability of 
the lecture committee to find a Speaker, and the series lapsed. 

From time to time the Association honoured various members of the 
University community by making them Honorary Life Members of the Associ- 
ation of Alumni of Sir George Williams University. In 1961, this honour 
was bestowed on Dr. Henry F. Hall, B. W. Roberts, and R. GC. Thompson. In 
1963, D. B. Clarke, J. W. Bridges, John B. Frosst, J. Harmon Andrews and 
Lt. Col. St. C. Holland were made life members. In 1965 the recipients 
of this honour were J. G. Finnie; Dean S. Madras, Dr. I. R. Tait, W. N. 
Hall, and Roy Campbell. 

The social side was not neglected by the Association of Alumni, 
either. For many years, almost from the beginning until recently, the 
Association held a large reception follqwing convocation for the graduates, 
their families and friends. There were also many smaller events for the 
alumni themselves such as car rallies and wine and cheese parties. There 
were plans for an Easter Ball in 1957 and annual balls were held for 
several years, 

A very outstanding event was the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Re-union 
held at the University and at the Queen Elizabeth lotel on April 6, $585 
1962. Alumni came from all over Canada and the United States; a fine pro- 
gram was arranged for the occasion and it was a truly memorable event. A 
somewhat smaller reunion was held for the thirtieth anniversary in 1967. 

In 1972, plans were developed for a rolling five year reunion start- 
ting with the classes of '37, '42, '47, '52, "57, "o2, and. “67, 

The latest development of the Association has been its Founding of 
chapters in Toronto and Ottawa, with plans to open chapters in New York, 
New England, and Vancouver. This extension of the Alumni to other areas 
where numbers of them now work and live has been and will be a further 
step to the strengthening of the Association and is the logical way of 
keeping former Georgians together. 
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Chapter XIX 


Student Services 


Sir George Williams University today offers an extensive array of 
student services. The first of these, and for many years the only for- 
mal service offered to its students, was formal guidance and counselling. 
This began, with the creation of Sir George Williams College in 1926, 
with the appointment of Henry F. Hall as Student Counsellor. It is be- 
lieved that Mr. Hall was the first full-time guidance counsellor in any 
Canadian college or university, and it is significant that one of the 
three top administrators of the young Sir George Williams College should 
be a student counsellor. Dr. Hall notes in "The Georgian Spirit" that 
"In the light of later developments, it is of great interest that in 
this small and struggling college the leadership should have considered 
that the third member of the administrative staff should be a counsel- 
lor whose work would be entirely devoted to students rather than to the 
more practical and obvious aspects of university administration. Thus, 
before Sir George Williams College had a dean, a registrar or a bursar, 
it had a student personnel officer whose duties were not strictly out- 
lined but whose time was spent for the most part in counselling and 
advising students and prospective students." (1) 

Dr. Hall, as he became later, was the eminent choice for this post. 
He had a rare sympathy and empathy for the students and even members of 
the general public who made their way to his office for advice and gui- 
dance not only in educational matters but more often than not for coun- 
selling on deeply personal matters. His tact and his understanding en- 
deared him to generations of people he helped in many ways. 

He never refused to see anyone, and even after he became Dean of 
the College, with many added administrative responsibilities, his door 
was always open. Most of his time throughout the week was spent in 
counselling, and it was customary to see him working alone on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays, without secretarial assistance, catching up on 
all his administrative duties. "Dr. Hall is widely regarded as the 
father of counselling and guidance not only at Sir George Williams 
College but among Canadian universities since his early appointment was 
the first in that capacity at any Canadian institution .... he was also 
a founding member of the Veterans! Advisory Services which later became 
the University Counselling and Placement Association." (2) It was only 
when Dr. Hall became Principal in 1956 that his devoted work in this 
line had to be reduced because of the sheer weight of other responsi-~ 
bilities. 

In 1945, Mr. Arthur Hardisty McFarlane succeeded Dr. Hall as Stu- 
dent Counsellor, being especially qualified to deal with the problems of 
the returned veteran student. "In these years clerical staff was added 
to the counselling office to assist in the administration of psychologi- 
cal tests and to keep records of both test results and appointments with 
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clients. One or two part-time counsellors were employed in 1949 and 1950 
and a National Employment Service Officer was appointed half time to the 
office to secure part-time and summer employment for students. A variety 
of inadequate quarters were occupied over this period - quarters widely 
dispersed since no one area was available to house Mr. McFarlane's of- 
fice, his secretary's office and an embryo careers library which had been 
established through a grant from the Kiwanis Club of Montreal." (3) 

Mr. David Smith was appointed Student Cuunsellor in 1950 to succeed 
Mr. McFarlane who had resigned. Quarters were still woefully inadequate 
but, nevertheless, Mr. Smith expanded tha staff, appointing two full- 
time counsellors, a full-time National Employment Service officer, and a 
Mental Health Consultant, Dr. Earl Adams, for three hours a week. Also, 
several reading training courses were offered by part-time instructors. 
(4) 

In 1956, Mr. J. A. Sproule, who had served as a counsellor since 
1951, was appointed as Director of Guidance Services. At the same time, 
the Guidance Office moved to a new, specially designed suite of offices 
in the new Norris Building which also housed the expanding Careers Lib- 
rary. "From July 1956 to 1958 additional appointments were made to the 
full-time counselling staff as well as increases in the number of part- 
time counsellors. The Mental Health Consultant's hours were increased 
and a full~time reading training counsellor was appointed." (5) 

With the move to the Hall Building in 1966, the Guidance Office, 
now known as the Office of Guidance Services, like everybody else found 
itself in proper quarters including a reading training laboratory. 

The Office of Guidance Services has offered a wide range of stu- 
dent services. The first of these, from the beginning an essential part 
of Sir George Williams, has, of course, been the counselling service - 
educational, vocational, and about seventy-five per cent personal coun- 
selling (including Mental Health). Second, also dating from early days, 
is the Placement Office. Then there has been for some years the Reading 
Training Centre, the Information Centre (formerly the Careers Library), 
and at one time a Testing Service in conjunction with the Admissions 
Office. This last, unlike the first four services which were student 
oriented, was institution oriented: testing first of all applicants for 
"mature matriculation", and, at one time, testing the intelligence and 
the aptitudes of all applicants for admission, the results of these tests 
being taken in conjunction with the applicant's academic record to se- 
lect students at a time when many with acceptable High School Leaving re- 
cords had to be turned away for lack of space. The Office also inter- 
viewed and tested failed students and made recommendations with regard to 
re-admission. 

The Placement Office, now a year round operation, was run by the 
National Employment Service, later to become the Canada Manpower Centre 
(SGWU). The University provided the quarters and paid the imputation 
charges for maintenance services, while the Canada Manpower Centre paid 
for the other charges. The Office was started in 1950 on a part-time 
basis to provide summer jobs for students, but it quickly developed into 
a full-time operation seeking for not only part-time jobs but for per- 
manent employment, particularly for graduating students. Its first officer 
was Mr. 0. F. McGregor who was subsequently given an assistant and cle- 
rical help. 

Effective as the Office was, the demands upon it became overwhelming. 
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In 1971, speaking to the UCSL on student employment, "F. Denton, Acting 
Director of Guidance Services, circulated a brief report on the need 
for a university wide committee to deal with student employment. Part 
of the function of the committee would be to review present employment 
procedures and to make a determined effort to create opportunities for 
the students to prepare themselves for the work market. It was his 
recommendation that the University Council on Student Life take res-— 
ponsibility for directing the work of the committee and that the compo- 
sition of the committee be decided by the UCSL...." (6) This move was 
not intended to take over the Placement Office, but to supplement its 
efforts. 

Reading training began in 1938 when D. B. Clarke introduced a 
voluntary program in connection with his courses in English Composi- 
tion. These programs were continued until shortly after 1945, when 
Mr. A. H. McFarlane hired Mr. Edgar Boyd, a High School Guidance Offi- 
cer, to teach courses in remedial reading under the auspices of the 
Guidance Office. Later Professor J. Zweig, Mr. Magnus Flynn, and Mr. 
Alex Sproule also taught reading courses. Later, the courses were put 
under the supervision of Dr. Abraham Kirshner, who had received his 
training from Renshaw in Chicago. His was the first qualified appoint- 
ment in this field and he taught effective reading courses at Sir 
George Williams for some years. Though she had taught on a part-time 
basis for two years previously, Mrs. Doreen Osborne became in charge 
of the program in 1958, and has taught these growing classes ever 
Since that time. This has been one Service which has been available 
not only for students but for the general public as well, who have 
made good use of it. 

The Careers Library, now the Information Centre, was started by 
Mr. McFarlane with a grant of $1000 from the Kiwanis Club of Montreal. 
It consisted at first of a set of shelves stacked with a number of 
three ring binders into which material about various occupations was 
filed. Although she had no office, Florence MacDonald, the first li- 
brarian, searched for material and kept these binders reasonably up to 
date. 

With the move to the Hall Building, the Information Centre got 
more adequate quarters consisting of a main reading room, a reference 
room, and offices for two librarians. The library is well-used and 
usually packed with students studying the possibilities of future car- 
eers. 

Apart from counselling, the University had no formal student 
services for many years. There were some part-time coaches for athletics, 
but nothing else. Occasionally, Dean Hall was able to get a little money 
from some friend of the College to assist a needy student, but there 
were no student loan funds. And that was all. 

The development of student services to what they are today has 
largely been the work of one man, Magnus Flynn, now Dean of Students. 
Dean Flynn was the first full-time Athletics Director. Appointed in 1952, 
he was not only Athletics Director but Student Liaison Officer, and it 
was from his work as the latter that student services eventually grew. 
In his capacity as Student Liaison Officer, the first service that was 
turned over to him was financial aid for students. For this purpose he 
had a total of $9000 to disburse from governmental as well as internal 
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sources as compared with $1,200,000 today. 

In 1958, Magnus Flynn was appointed Assistant Dean, Students, 
and by 1962 the services had grown to the extent that he was named 
Dean of Students, The role of the Dean of Students has evolved over 
the years. Speaking of this change, Dean Flynn has remarked that "in 
those days the University was more paternalistic about Student Associa- 
tions, overseeing their budgets. The Dean of Students had responsibility 
for non-academic student discipline. The change has been that the Dean 
of Students has really become the Dean for Students, a resource to 
students." 

Abetting the Dean of Students has been a remarkable group of assis- 
tants. The first of these, Miss Joan Richardson, now Assistant Dean of 
Students, joined as Staff Assistant in 1964 to act as Overseas Student 
Advisor (a function she still retains) and to work on housing for stu- 
dents. In 1968 she became the first financial aid officer, and in 1969 
she became Assistant to the Dean of Students responsible for budgeting, 
overseas students, and the handling of many individual cases. 

Others were Jack Hopkins, who joined the staff in 1965. He was 
responsible for facility utilization and was a program resource person 
for student groups. He also undertook the secretaryship of the Univer- 
sity Council on Student Life. Douglas Insleay was appointed Athletics 
Director in 1958, but joined the staff of the Dean of Students in 1970 
to take charge of such services as housing, legal aid, health, etc. 

An indication of the growth of student services is reflected in 
the budget for the Dean of Students office. In the early 1960's less 
than $100,000 a year was provided for this purpose; today the budget 
runs over $700,000 a year, most of it being provided by the students 
themselves as a result of the Sherbrooke Conference resolution by the 
University Council on Student Life. These services were extensive. 
Besides being responsible for behaviour on the campus and the never- 
ending consultations about student problems, and the acting as a re- 
source for student clubs, the office is responsible for such things as 
a Day Care Centre for students’ children, the welfare of overseas stu- 
dents, the aid to Student Initiated Projects, the Health Service and a 
program of Health and Accident Insurance, Legal Aid, Housing, Room 
Bookings, the Chaplaincy, Financial Aid, and Athletics. It is also con- 
cerned with the University Council on Student Life, the bookstore, food 
services, and student government with each of whom it has some form of 
liaison. 

A perennial problem for the Dean of Students office has been the 
matter of housing. The matter of university residences was discussed all 
through the 1950's and 1960's. Three separate surveys of the student 
bedy showed that residences had a poor image with students and they were 
rejected by them. They also rejected the idea of a residence for foreign 
students, feeling that this would create a ghetto. All that the office, 
then, can provide is a constantly changing registry of off-campus housing. 

One of the earliest services for students, next to financial aid, 
was the University Health Program which had heen discussed and approved 
by the student societies in 1962. (7) To begin with, this was a small aid 
and referral service, By 1973, this had grown to the point where over 
6000 persons were treated with a staff of six to eight doctors working 
part-tine on schedule, 

About 1965, the Dean of Students office started to offer a Legal 
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Aid Service. In the beginning, members of the Association of Alumni who 
were practicing lawyers were turned to individually as volunteer consul- 
tants. The first of these to volunteer to come in two or three nights a 
week at no charge was Mr. Ian Stalker. Others later joined him. By 1973, 
there were two alumni lawyers who came in on Tuesday nights on a rota- 
ting hasis, and a pool of over fifty to whom Mrs. Glowacki of the Dean 
of Students Office was able to turn for free advice. The students’ legal 
problems ranged widely from problems with leases and contracts to mari- 
tal problems and threats of deportation. There was an average of seven. 
inquiries a day, showing the great need for this service. 

The chaplaincy at Sir George Williams was started in the late 1950's, 
although the tenure of the first chaplain, Rabbi Cass of the Hillel Foun- 
dation, probably began much earlier. Over the next few years a number of 
denominations appointed chaplains to the campus and in 1964, these chap~ 
lains decided to work in concert. They formed a coordinating committee 
which in 1966 became the Chaplains Association, consisting of "the fol- 
lowing representatives: Anglican, Greek Orthodox, Jewish, Lutheran, Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, Roman Catholic, Unitarian, United Church of 
Canada." (8) 

At this time, the Hall Building provided an Inter-Faith Centre, 
which unfortunately had to be taken away from the Chaplaincy and conver-— 
ted into offices as other space needs were given greater priority. 

Perhaps lamentably the Chaplaincy has always received a low priori-~ 
ty and has neither been able to get financial support from the UCSL nor 
find adequate support from their own denominations. Nevertheless, they 
have continued over the years to make an important contribution to the 
student life at the University. Their role has changed substantially, 
shifting from religious observance to counselling, not only on religi- 
ous matters but on private problems as well, Too, they otfered themselves 
as resource persons for various projects; they also offered a variety of 
seminars open to all interested students. 

Professor George Campbell organized a Chaplains' Advisory Committee 
consisting of members of the faculty, students and staff, which became 
a formal sub-committee of the University Council on Student Life. 

In 1971-72, a step was taken to consolidate the work of the Chap- 
laincy and a formal appointment as University Chaplain was made. The Rev. 
Donald Carver was the first chaplain to he so appointed. 

In a statement of objectives, the Chaplaincy spelled out its con- 
tinuing role in the University: "Today, in addition to the traditional 
definition, concerned academic leaders are making it possible to add a 
further dimension to the ‘development’ of the student; and that focus is 
to avoid fragmentation of the ‘growth’ of the student to the point where 
the human personality is once again being nourished, 

"Thus the twofold problem of education: to develop the cognitive 
clements of man, and leave the emotive dimension to chance; or the inade- 
quacy of curriculum or content, to supply the complexity of man's needs 
without nourishing the personality, or recognizing our common humanity; 
will cause man to become but a 'shrivelled being!, 

"Lt is in this context, the fuller development of the human heing 
that we see a strong role for a well staffed Chaplaincy." (9) 

It is worth remarking how the original spirit of Sir George Williams 
College, with its insistence on the development of the whote personality, 
is revived in this statement of objectives of the Chaplaincy. 
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Recently, the co-curricular program has been augmented by Student 
Initiated Projects (SIP), and indeed has been largely replaced by it as 
a concept. This new program, which finances students in self—initiated 
projects and helps them to become a part of the University, is underwrit- 
ten by the UCSL. SIP programs which stressed community, social and/or 
educational services have been given priority. Such projects as the pub- 
lication of a Journal of Philosophy, a Ukrainian choir festival, and the 
making of films are examples of the range of these projects that have 
been approved for SIP support. 

The latest service is the Child Care Centre. Today, many students 
are young mothers who have difficulty attending classes and looking af- 
ter their children at the same time. Starting in the academic year 1972- 
73, as part of the Student Co-Op Club, the operation was run somewhat 
haphazardly with parents babysitting while others went to class. Space 
was given for this centre on Mackay Street and a grant of $9000 was awar- 
ded in its support. 

In June, 1973, Child Care was accepted by the UCSL as a student ser- 
vice and put on a more effective basis with a trained staff in attendance 
at all times, a professional pre-school program in operation, and better 
quarters at the Masonic Temple. Parents of the existing co-operative were 
formed into a committee, and 2 second administrative committee to work in 
conjunction with the parents' committee was formed. Douglas Insleay and 
Dr. Donna White set up the new arrangements, and Martha Piper became the 
Director. The Director was assisted by three full time teachers, all trained 
and experienced in pre-school education. Student trainees from the Sir 
George Williams University Early Childhood Education Program also helped 
out at the Centre. 

The philosophy of the Centre is spelled out in its brochure. "The 
basic goal....is to provide the highest quality care for the young chil- 
dren enrolled at the Centre. This form of care will involve more than just 
maintaining the physical well being of the children. It will be the task 
of the Child Care Centre to help each child become aware of his world through 
active participation in a variety of learning experiences. The Centre will 
also strive toward developing a secure and trusting atmosphere. The com- 
bination of a stimulating and secure environment should provide a benefi- 
cial and enjoyable experience for each child." (10) 

Thus, starting with the work of Dr. Henry F. Hall as Student Coun- 
sellor and with the appointment of Magnus Flynn as Dean of Students, ably 
abetted by a remarkable and hard-working staff, an array of most useful 
and helpful services has been provided for the students at Sir George Wil- 
liams University. That they are both needed and appreciated by the stu- 
dents is evident in the fact that when these services were put in finan- 
cial jeopardy, the students, themselves, undertook to underwrite them. 
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Chapter XX 


Merger 


No one, in the first twenty years of the life of Sir George Wil- 
liams College and Sir George Williams University, would ever have thought 
of a merger or a federation between Sir George Williams and Loyola Coll- 
ege--not only far apart physically, but far apart, apparently, in ideo- 
logy. Both put emphasis on the fact that they were Christian institutions; 
but whereas Loyola was a Roman Catholic college, operated by the Jesuit 
order, and largely serving the English-speaking Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of the city, Sir George Williams was officially a branch of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, and struggled for years to keep at least fif- 
ty percent of its enrollment Protestant, and not only Protestant but 
hopefully predominantly from members of Protestant evangelical churches. 
With educational institutions in the province traditionally aligned ac- 
cording to religion, in conformance with the British North America Act, 
the two institutions seemed as far apart as possible. 

However, starting with the advent of the Lesage administration in 
Quebec and the emergence of "the quiet revolution", great changes were 
taking place within the province that were to affect profoundly the whole 
educational system. Towards the end of the 1960's it became obvious that 
the real alignment of educational institutions was to be along linguistic 
rather than religtous lines. When, in 1968, the government asked both in- 
stitutions to consider some form of union the idea no longer seemed far- 
fetched. The only shock was the realization that the separate identities, 
long cherished, might be lost, 

Indeed, there had already been, for some years, a degree of co-oper- 
ation between the two institutions, particularly in the field of Engineer- 
ing. A brief entitled "Expansion of Engineering at Sir George Williams", 
dated November 1, 1960, suggested among other things the possibility of 
“setting up a separate ‘Senior’ institute to provide the facilities to 
teach the final two years of a Bachelor of Engineering program...Such an 


institute might well have as its Governing Board, representatives of Sir 
George Williams and Loyola College."(Italics mine.) It should also be 


noted that at this time there was a course interchange with Loyola. Loyo- 
ja students took their Strength of Materials laboratory at Sir George 
Williams, while Georgians took their Metallurgical laboratory at Loyola. (1) 
By 1968, the idea of some form of union was evidently in the air, 
for Dean Brink reported to the Committee of Deans that suggestions had 
been made to him by Loyola students that Loyola and Sir George Williams 
should amalgamate. (2) A week later he reported that he understood that 
the student bodies in both institutions were getting together to consi- 
der this idea further. (3) By October, the Committee of Deans noted that 
“Apparently a preliminary meeting of Loyola representatives and the Sir 
George representatives had taken place and had taiked in very general 
terms about the possibility of some form of merger or federation but, 
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apparently, there had been no discussion of any possibility of Loyola 
and Sir George undertaking a joint sponsorship of a C.E.G.E.P. institu- 
tion.” (4) 

Referring to a special meeting of the University Council scheduled 
for November 18, 1968, the Vice-Principal indicated to the Committee of 
Deans "that this meeting had been called to present to the University 
Council a proposal that both institutions set up special committees to 
consider the possibility of some kind of amalgamation of the two insti- 
tutions, It had been suggested by representatives of the Department of 
Education that the Minister would like to receive the report of this pos- 
sibility by not later than Christmas." (5) 

At the following meeting of the University Council, it was noted 
that following various suggestions, Loyola and Sir George Williams had 
explored the matter of some form of association as early as the previous 
June or July. The Principal then reported that "On Monday, November 4th, 
Mr, Dixon and Mr. Gauthier of the Department of Education had come to 
Sir George for the deferred meeting at which representatives from both 
Sir George and Loyola were present. During the meeting, the former gentle- 
men made a formal suggestion that Sir George and Loyola should examine 
the possibility of some form of association, emphasizing that this sug- 
gestion was considered to be part of an over-all, long-term development of 
English education in the Province of Quebec. It was suggested that such 
a union might lend strength to both institutions in various ways and would, 
with the establishment of a second French-language university in Montreal, 
balance the two French-language universities off against two English- 
language universities. It was also suggested that there were financial 
implications for both institutions in such an arrangement in that it might 
well be easier to arrange adequate financing for such a joint institution 
than to continue to finance two separate institutions by the avoidance 
of duplication of effort, etc.” 

It was ageeed therefore that Domestic Committees would be set up 
on both campuses, and that a Joint Steering Committee would be set up 
to explore the matter together. (6) 

The Sir George Williams Domestic Committee was to be fully represen- 
tative, consisting of the Principal; the Vice-Principals; a Governor; two 
faculty members; two students; and one dlumnus. Thus the first Domestic 
Committee was composed of DB, B, Clarke, John W. O'Brien, John Smola, John 
Hannan, Jack Ufford, Michel Despland, Emmanuel Kalles, Ray Cornell, and 
M. C. Zwaig, with Mr. A. Laprade, Assistant to the Principal, acting as 
secretary. 

During the winter of 1969-70, negotiations were carried on with 
Marianopolis College, particularly with Sister McCormick, Principal of 
Marianopolis, to explore some form of union with that institution, too, 
if they would desire it. In the end, Marianopolis decided to become a 
private CEGEP, and negotiations ended. 

In the meantime, the domestic committees, both at Loyola and at Sir 
George Williams, were getting down to some solid work. The problem seemed 
formidable and it was difficult to know where to start. There were many 
facets to consider: academic, personnel, administrative, and property 
and finance. It was perhaps wisely decided to concentrate at first on 
the desirable academic pattern as that determined the basic operations 
of the proposed amalgamation, and it was hoped that with this clarified 
the other considerations would begin to fall into place. 
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To start with, four task forces representing the four faculties at 
each institution met, "exchanged information, and examined some concepts 
of cooperation and some of their implications." (7) 

From the beginning it was obvious that the two institutions viewed 
the possibilities differently. Loyola seemed to prefer a loose form of 
federation with both institutions preserving their identities and admini- 
stration under a central form of government. Sir George Williams preferred 
a complete merger into one single new universtiy with two campuses, one 
downtown and one in the west end of the city. Sir George Williams chose 
merger on the grounds that the new university would be a middile-sized uni- 
versity, not large or rich enough to afford the splitting of resources. 
From its point of view, there was no point to a union unless it led to 
doing something better and more effectively. 

The point of view prevailing at Sir George Williams can be seen more 
effectively in the minutes of an early meeting of its domestic commit— 
tee. "The Committee intends to investigate the possibilities of better 
utilization of human and physical resources that a merger could produce... 
The objective as identified by the Committee is to integrate the facili- 
ties and services of both institutions. Where, by their very nature, 
some departments cannot be combined, separate identity would be respected. 
An integrated single university would reflect the pluralistic environ- 
ment in which we live, where all viewpoints can be presented for critical 
analysis. The strengthened institution resulting from such a merger would 
be better equipped to provide the kind of education necessary to the in- 
dividual for life in our complex society. 

"Whiie the realization of merger is certainly the most complex and 
delicate of all forms of cooperation, it seemed to us that it was the pos- 
sibility which promised the brightest prospects, and the most useful break- 
through in the development of English-speaking higher education in Quebec. 
The new institution, resulting from the merger, would in our judgement 
stand a good chance to attract first-rate scholars, receive increased fi- 
nancial resources (especially capital grants), increased community sup- 
port, and would thus be capable in terms of both scholarship and finance 
to launch a fresh drive for growth and the realisation of a superior level 
of quality. 

"This selection of the merger as the solution with the best promise 
of educational quality was made in fuil knowledge of the fact that large 
monolithic universities have now known their best days. This is why dis- 
cussion of the merger was conceived as having to entail discussion of what 
subdivisions and patterns of decentralization at the faculty level would 
have to be discovered in order to create a university in which it is pos- 
sible to learn and teach in a human environment, so that we would avoid 
the prospect of creating a huge diploma mill, a prospect both SGWU and 
Loyola dislike. Furthermore, the selection of the merger as our preferred 
solution did not rule out forever a federation or an affiliation type of 
answer. It merely stated that this was what we wanted to discuss first." (8) 

The minutes go on to state that "Conversations with Loyola, either 
at the level of the Joint Steering Committees on Cooperation or at the 
level of the various faculties joint task forces, have established that 
merger is not Loyola's favorite pattern of cooperation. As a matter of 
fact, Loyola College has formulated conditions for cooperation (such as 
the preservation of the Loyola identity, and its Catholic character) 
which seem to rule out merger as a possible solution. We conclude there- 
fore that Loyola College does not see merger with Sir George Williams 
University and the setting up of a new merged institution as being in 
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the interests of Loyola College. 

"The conversations however have nevertheless brought up, beside 
valuable information on the operations of the two institutions, hypothe- 
tical versions of what a merger might look like. Since it would demand 
too much "sudden conversion" on the part of Loyola, SGWU never actually 
envisaged the prospect of a new merged institution which would carry on 
all its university work at the downtown campus and would carry on colle- 
gial work at the West End campus. The prospect of concentrating the fa- 
culties of Science, Engineering, and Commerce on the downtown campus 
while concentrating all the Faculty of Arts in the West End was aired by 
some, but specifically rejected by us on the grounds that our Faculty of 
Arts saw irreplaceable advantages in the downtown location (proximity 
to theresearch library at McGill, easy access by the numerous evening 
students, availability of Arts courses for students in other faculties, 
and other cultural side-effects). This of course led us to the prospect 
of a merged arts faculty operating on two campuses, or subdivided into 
at least two colleges each with a degree of autonomy. This prospect 
however did net satisfy Loyola College's vision of its own interests. 

The meetings of the task forces of the Arts Faculty thus failed to pro- 
duce agreement on what form of a merger might intelligently be discussed. 
The meetings of the task forces in Commerce and Engineering also seemed 
to conclude that Loyola saw philosophical differences between the two 
institutions that ruled merger out as a possible solution. The Science 
faculties seemed to have been the only case in which the two partners 
both seemed reasonably happy with the prospect of merger. We conclude 
that merger was unacceptable to Loyola since it appeared to them to 

be a change that would compromise and perhaps even betray a tradition, 
an identity, and a religious philosophy, rather than one that would up- 
date a tradition in response to present day challenges. We disagree with 
this position of Loyola. We do not think it is sound in relation to the 
future of English-language education in Quebec. We however respect their 
opinion.” (11) 

The foregoing illuminates the differences in approach of the two 
institutions as they faced the problem of some form of union. For some 
time they floundered at this stage with no solution in sight. A letter 
was sent to Mr. Germain Gauthier on April 10, 1969, with position papers 
from both Loyola and Sir George Williams. 

After some discussion of federation, which was given priority in 
debate according to the wishes of Loyola College, Donald Savage, Pro- 
fessor of History at Loyola, who was sometimes in opposition to the Loyo- 
la administration, indicated his desire for something to take place. Sir 
George Williams appointed Dr. Michel Despland, Assistant Dean of Arts, to 
talk with Dr. Savage, and the Joint Steering Committee appointed Savage 
and Despland as a special committee charged with bringing in a proposal 
for discussion. They met in June, 1969, and talked about some form of fe- 
deration that might lead some day to complete union. Dr. Savage worked 
on a first draught, which after some amendments by Dr. Despland was 
submitted to each institution on June 30. 

The summary of this report states: "The general principle undar- 
lying this proposal is that the academic interests of those concerned 
in the proposed federation are best met by vigourous decentralization in 
the area of Arts and by the centralization of professional education and 
scientific resources. Hence the broad outline of our proposal: The new Fed- 
eral University is to consist of two federated Colleges of Arts (Loyola 
College, and SGWU College, or SGW College) a Faculty of Science, a Faculty 
of Engineering, and a Faculty of Commerce. Within the principles indicated 
by the broad framework, a place will have to be found for Graduate Studies 
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and the Evening Programmes." (12) 

The report went on to recommend that the new federal university 
be governed by a common Board of Governors and a common Senate. Its 
chief officers were to be a President, an Academic Vice-President, Arts, 
an Academic Vice~President, Science, Engineering, and Commerce, a Vice- 
President Finance and Administration, and a Vice-President, Student Services. 

The Domestic Committee studied the Savage-Despland report and de- 
cided that after further study and the consideration of suggestions ari- 
sing from study of the report it should serve as the basis for further 
negotiations with Loyola College. Mr. Laprade, the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, circulated the report to all concerned in the University, and, in 
October, it was discussed by each faculty before final consideration by 
the University Council. Finally, in November, the Board of Governors 
approved the report as amended by the University Council as a basis for 
further official discussions with Loyola College. (13) 

Thus, it was hoped, the negotiations for some form of affiliation 
had got off the dead centre of fruitless discussion. 

In the meantime, the Provincial Government was still asking for 
progress reports. On January 14, 1970, a copy of the Savage-Despland 
report with a covering letter was sent to Mr. Louis Rousseau, Director 
General of the Directorate of Higher Education at the Department of Edu- 
cation in Quebec City. The letter also pointed out that the Joint Steer- 
ing Committee had also set up joint task forces--one on demography and 
Space, the other on finance. (14) 

In June, 1970, Loyola presented a position paper still urging federa- 
tion as the form that affiliation should take, They stressed the point 
that "Since this new university would require complete cooperation between 
the two constituent institutions, it would be necessary that both enter 
the agreement with as great understanding as possible, allowing neither 
one nor the other any advantage be it real or imaginary over the other,-- 
that is, as equal partners." (15) 

The position of Sir George Williams University was made very clear 
in a letter from Principal John W. O'Brien to Dr. R. H. Marchessault, 
Chairman of the Joint Trustee-Senate Committee on the Future of Loyola, 
dated September 15, 1970. Therein he reviewed the negotiations to date. 
"Loyola and Sir George held the first formal meeting on December 5, 1968. 
After a number of meetings of the Joint Steering Committee established 
by the two institutions, and reports of the Task Forces, the Joint Steer- 
ing Committee, on April 8, 1969, appointed Professor Savage of Loyola and 
Assistant Dean Despland of Sir George Williams to prepare a recommendation 
on a possible foxm of merger. (It should be remembered that both these 
gentlemen were members of the Joint Steering Committee, and therefore 
aware of the course of discussions up to that point.) On June 13, 1969, 
the Savage-Despland Neport was presented. The Joint Steering Committee 
referred it to both institutions. Within Sir George Williams internal 
consideration reached its final point on November 13, 1969, when the 
Board of Governors approved (it).... 

"We on our side have been disheartened that over many months we 
did not hear from Loyola about their attitude toward the Savage-Despland 
Report which, it must be remembered, grew directly out of the Loyola-Sir 
George Williams negotiations and the work of the Joint Committee. We found 
it strange that, at the time of the July 14 meeting, the Savage-Despland 
Report received only passing mention in what you had to say to us. We al- 
so found it strange that you told us that your committee was approaching 
the future of Loyola as if the many months of meetings had never taken 
place. 
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"Loyola has the right to reject the Savage-Despland Report if it 
so wishes. Your letter makes it clear that Loyola has done so. We would 
disagree with the analysis in your letter, but there is little point in 
debating the merits of an arrangement that you have rejected. 

“With respect to the present Loyola proposal, we indicated that 
we had certain concerns. One was that at the undergraduate level (where 
most of Sir George and all of Loyola now operates) your plan is not ex- 
plicit enough on the extent to which, if at all, integration will occur. 
We are now entering a period during which the rationalization of struc- 
tures and the effective use of resources will be much more important 
than before. The number of students in English universities in Quebec 
will at best remain constant and may weil decline. The Council of Uni- 
versities and the Department of Education are organizing themselves to 
insist on the elimination of duplications. The government is under se- 
vere pressure to practice economy. We feel that any plan brought forward 
in the 1970's must recognize these facts. We feel that a plan which, in 
your words, ‘will allow for separate operation under one administrative 
umbrella until more coordination and great cooperation can be mutually 
determined’ has not recognized the urgency of the challenge facing English- 
language university education, especially when, in the same paragraph, 
you mention the possibility of a ‘trial period of ten ‘tears’, maintaining 
the possibility of a 'fairly easy stepping apart'. We are interested in 
knowing how far Loyola really intends to go. 

"On July 14, and again in your letter, you made it clear that the 
rapid development of graduate work is central to your thinking. ‘This 
common faculty will be the granite from which the new institution will 
be carved, a cornerstone of excellence.’ At Sir George Williams we are 
in favour both of graduate work and excellence. We believe, however, 
that both must be built on a solid base, and while we do not reject your 
*deas in this area, we believe that the problems involved in very rapid 
development of graduate work during the 1970's will be considerable, I 
refer you again to the considerations listed in the previous paragraph. 
We cannot expect that all will be fair weather for the construction of 
the new edifice, and while we possess faith in the future, we cannot but 
express misgivings at the stability implicit in a design that expects to 
balance such separate structures at the undergraduate level with unifica-— 
tion at the graduate. It was in this sense that we expressed interest 
in hearing a more detailed analysis from Loyola of the way in which the 
structure would be held together. 

"We are still interested in hearing your reaction to the questions 
raised in the two previous paragraphs. We also recall that, on July 14, 
you told us that you were approaching McGill and the University of Quebec 
(whether with the same or a different proposal we do not know). It may 
well be that as a result of those conversations, or for other reasons, 
your plans have taken a different turn, and you are no longer interested 
in negotiations with Sir George Williams."...(16) 

On February 3, 1971, Loyola presented suggestions that were, in 
effect, modifications of the Savage-Despland proposals. Under a common 
administration at the senior level, they suggested the setting up of 
Separate faculties of Arts and Science on each campus, and University 
faculties of Commerce and Engineering, and of Graduate Studies.(17) (Nor- 
ris Report) 
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4fter further discussion, guidelines for representatives in the 
negotiations were drawn up a year later. It was stipulated that the Nor- 
ris Report from Loyola (see above) and the SGWU paper dated September 
1971 must be used in defining the areas in which recommendations were 
to be made. Among other things that were laid down were that the "pur- 
pose of the negotiations is to establish a new University under a single 
charter....The new University will have two campuses, which will serve 
as an institutional framework for preserving those educational tradi- 
tions of the two institutions which prove academically valuable and finan- 
cially feasible according to appropriate criteria. It is nevertheless re- 
cognized that the new University, once established, must have the free- 
dom to evolve its own character and structures. Further it will take 
some years for a definitive character to emerge." (18) 

At this stage negotiations were moving to the point that Princi- 
pal O'Brien was able to present to the Board of Governors a timetable 
for the union of the two institutions. The key dates, as envisaged at 
that time were: 


May 1972 Presentation of a plan to the government 
Sept. 1972 Completion of legal arrangements 
Sept. 1974 Academic structures in effect (19) 


In September, "The Georgian" reported on a meeting between repre- 
sentatives of the Day Students’ Association and the Evening Students' 
Association with Principal O'Brien. "And what does Sir George expect 
to gain from the merger? 'The greatest benefit we will have’ said O'Brien, 
"is the stabilization of the English-language university system. Enroli- 
ments are falling, and there is a certain amount of unrest in the province 
related to the fact that English-language institutions seem relatively 
more numerous than the French institutions, all the population factors 
taken into account. The Loyola issue has certainly focussed on that. 

"'The English-language university system is going to settle down 
on the basis of there being two Fnglish-language universities. Three 
years ago, there was some question in the Department of Education as to 
whether there should be one or two English language universities in Mont- 
real. The Department of Education has by now, I am convinced, made up 
its mind that there should be two English language institutions. And 
the Department of Education will be as interested in having a reasonably 
stable balance between McGill and Sir George as now exists. 

"TIn that context, the merger with Loyola will be a useful factor, 
because a combined Sir George-Loyola would be of a size and weight in 
that kind of situation to more easily carry out the balance.' (20) 

On November 9, 1972, a document entitled "A Model for the New Uni- 
versity" was presented and accepted by the Board of Governors. After spe- 
cifying that the new University was to be established under the existing 
university charter but on two campuses, it went on to stipulate that 
there would be a Board of Governors consisting of 35 members, five con- 
sisting of the Chancellor, the senior administrative officers and the 
President of the Graduate Students' Association, and fifteen each to be 
nominated by Sir George Williams and Loyola. 

“There will be no designated YMCA or Jesuit members of the Board, 
but consideration will be given to these groups in the nominating of mem- 
bers at large and of the representatives of the Loyola faculty." 

The new University was to have five faculties: two University Facul- 
ties, Commerce and Administration, and Engineering; two Sir George Wil- 
liams faculties, Arts and Science; and a Loyola Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ence, Each faculty was to have its own Faculty Council chaired by the 
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Dean of the Zaculty. 

"Representatives of the two existing Faculties of Science will meet, 
as soon as possible, to recommend the organization and operation of a sin- 
gle set of honours programs in Science for the new University, and will 
recommend on the feasibility of the establishment of a single University 
Faculty of Science." 

Graduate Studies was to be a university function based on the exist- 
ing program at Sir George Williams, 

The model also provided for a representative Senate which took into 
account the fact that, besides the faculties specifically designated Loyo- 
la or Sir George Williams, there were to be two University faculties com- 
posed of professors and students from the two institutions. Composed 
mainly of faculty members and students, the voting membership of the Se- 
nate was to consist of thirteen from the Loyola Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ence, eighteen from the SGW faculties, twenty from the University facul- 
ties or the University administration, and two students at large. 

The non-academic administrative structure was to be based on the 
concept of total integration, with each service or functional unit having 
such senior and support staff on either or both campuses as might be ap- 
propriate. (21) 

On the basis of this Model for the New University, the two institu- 
tions entered into the final stages of negotiation which at meetings in 
August 1973 came to the ultimate decision to merge largely along the lines 
laid down in the model. 

In the meantime a name had to be found for the new University. The 
identities of Loyola and Sir George Williams were retained in the identi- 
fication of the two campuses and the naming of certain faculties: the 
Loyola Faculty of Arts and Science, the Sir George Williams Faculty of 
Arts, and the Sir George Williams Faculty of Science. The name for the 
new University, however, had to be something not associated with either 
of the two founding institutions or with their past associations. The 
Joint Steering committee invited everybody on both campuses to suggest 
names, and over two hundred suggestions were finally submitted. The Joint 
Steering Committee then published a short list of the more probable names, 
Indian names associated with the island of Montreal, historic names as- 
sociated with Quebec history, and others. After studying the comments on 
these suggested names that came in from members of the two institutions, 
the Joint Steering Committee then recommended to the Board of Trustees at 
Loyola and the Board of Governors at Sir George Williams that the new 
institution be called Concordia University, the name being derived from 
the motto of the City of Montreal, "Concordia salus", and with the hope 
that the name might signify the amicable relations that it was hoped would 
prevail between the two partners in the future. 

While there were objections in the two communities to the new name, 
and while these objections were given due consideration by the two Boards, 
it was decided that Concordia University would be the final choice as the 
name for the new University. 

By the fall of 1973, the new Board of Governors and the new Univer- 
sity Senate were formed and operating. While the government, for some 
reasons, still delayed in making the necessary legal arrangements, Con-— 
cordia University was, in effect, in being. Loyola and Sir George Wil- 
liams were married, without benefit of clergy it is true, but married 
nevertheless. Merger had taken piace and there was now really a new Uni- 
versity. 
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From there on, the history of Sir George Williams University 
became the history of Concordia University. 
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